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NEW COURSE IN CHINESE 
DOMESTIC POLITICS: THE 
ANATOMY OF READJUSTMENT 


/ Jürgen Domes 


L the study of Chinese politics in general, and in particular seeking to 
trace the often bewildering zigzags of Chinese Communist domestic politics, 
we face one fundamental difficulty. Politics in China, at least since 1956-57, 
have taken such dramatic turns that the very moment when we thought that at 
least preliminary conclusions could be drawn, we have been forced to plunge 
back into the data in an effort to describe some new twist in developments. 
Consequently, we have thus far only been able to establish certain ground- 
rules for a typology of intra-Party group formation,’ reach some substanti- 
ated conclusions about the phenomenology of mass movements,” and broaden 
our understanding of the socio-political structure of the upper leadership, 
namely, the Party Politburo and Central Committee.* Yet, in spite of very 
promising explorations,* we have still not sufficiently analyzed the inner ra- 
tionale of political decision-making in the People’s Republic of China. 
This brief essay suffers from precisely these shortcomings. It can only at- 


*See the present author’s “Party Politics and the Cultura] Revolution” in: Frank N. 
Trager and William Henderson (eds.), Communist China, 1949-1969: A Twenty-Year 
Appraisal (New York, 1970), pp. 63-93. 

*For different appraisals of this aspect of Chinese Politics, see James R. Townsend, 
Political Participation in Communist China (Berkeley, 1967); Peter S. H. Tang and 
Joan M. Maloney, Communist China: The Domestic Scene, 1949-1967 (South Orange, 
N.J., 1967) ; Richard H. Solomon, Mao’s Revolution and the Chinese Political Culture 
(Berkeley, 1971) ; and Franklin W. Houn, To Change a Nation: Propaganda and In- 
doctrination in Communist China (Glencoe, IIL, 1961). 

"Studies of the Central Committee Elites have particularly been offered by Robert C. 
North with Ithiel de Sola Pool, Kuomintang and Chinese Communist Elites (Stanford, 
1952); Franklin W. Houn, “The Eighth Central Committee of the Chinese Communist 
Party: A Study of an Elite” in American Political Science Review, L1:2 (June 1957), 
pp. 392-404; Derek J. Waller, “The Evolution of the Chinese Communist Political Elite, 
1931-56” in Robert A. Scalapino (ed.), Elites in the People’s Republic of China (Seattle, 
1972), pp. 41-66; Robert A. Scalapino, “The Transition in Chinese Party Leadership: 

Comparison of the Eighth and Ninth Central Committees,” Ibid., pp. 67-148; Donald 
W. Klein and Lois B. Hager, “The Ninth Central Committee” in The China Quarterly 
(London) (hereafter CQ), no. 45 (January-March 1971), pp. 37-56; and by the present 
author “The Ninth CCP Central Committee in Statistical Perspective” in Current Scene 
(Hongkong) (hereafter CS), IX:2 (February 7, 1971), pp. 5-14). 

“See Michel C. Oksenberg, “Political Decision-Making under Mao Tse-tung, 1949-68” 
in Comparative Politics, 11:3 (April 1971), pp. 323-360; and Parris H. Chang, “Re- 
search Notes on the Changing Loci of Decision in the CCP” in CQ, no. 44 (October- 
December 1970), pp. 169-194. 
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tempt to establish a factual base for the future understanding of the remark- 
able change which has affected the Chinese domestic political scene since 
1971, but some concluding efforts toward political analysis must remain 
completely tentative and—given the comparatively short period of time 
which we can now survey in terms of this change—even rather superficial. 
There is no point in lamenting, however. Let us, therefore, turn to the data. 


On September 12, 1971, the man who for five years had been called “Chair- 
man Mao’s most intimate comrade-in-arms” and who had been officially 
designated as the Chairman’s successor in the new Party Statute of April 
1969, Marshal Lin Piao (only Vice-Chairman of the Politburo and Central 
Committee, First Vice-Chairman of the Party’s Military Commission, Vice- 
Premier and Minister of National Defence), was overthrown. Whether he 
died that very night in a plane-crash in Mongolia while trying to escape to 
the Soviet Union, as asserted by Mao Tse-tung and Chou En-lai to foreign 
guests in 1972 and as claimed in a confidential document of the Chinese 
Communist Party Center circulated in June of that year,® or whether he died 
Jater during the winter of 1971-72, as some evidence also suggests, remains 
to be firmly established. However, Lin’s demise was clearly established by 
mid-October 1971 when the Chinese media, first at the provincial Jevel and 
still wrapping their criticisms in veiled language, started their bitter attacks 
upon him.® 


Since that time, in any case, discussions of the September 12 incident and 
the developments which led to this new climax in the far-reaching leadership 
crisis have preoccupied Western observers of the Chinese domestic scene. 
Currently, three major themes appear to have evolved out of these efforts. 
First, beginning in the summer of 1970, a conflict developed within the 
Chinese Communist leadership which set Lin Piao, his associates in the cen- 
tral military machine, and a minority of regional leaders who maintained 
close relations with him, against a coalition forged by Chou En-lai composed 
of the administrative and diplomatic apparatus (as it began to re-emerge 
after the Cultural Revolution) and a majority of the regional military com- 
manders. At some time between August 1970 and April 1971, Mao himself, 
who had already begun to harbor suspicions concerning his designated suc- 
cessor’s moves to bring about a change in supreme leadership while he was 
still alive, started to confer legitimization upon certain policies proposed by 
the anti-Lin coalition. Sometime in the early summer of 1971, moreover, this 
coalition was joined by the remnants of the Cultural Revolutionary Left 


5A Chinese Embassy Spokesman confirmed this in Algiers on July 28, 1972 (Reuter, 
pe July 28, 1972) ; also Chou En-Jai to a group of American scholars on October 
, 1972. 
®Kuangsi People’s Broadcasting Station (hereafter PBS), October 16, 1971; Hainan 
PBS, October 25, 1971; Hunan and Ssuch’uan PBS, October 31, 1971; and Yiinan PBS, 
October 31, 1971. 
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which, with the purge of Ch’en Po-ta,? had lost one of its most important 
leaders, and which, via the disciplinary actions of the regional military 
against various Maoist mass organizations, had been cut off from its power- 
bases except for Shanghai. Hence, its remaining leaders—-Chiang Ch’ing 
(Mme. Mao), Chang Ch’un-ch’iao, and Yao Wen-yiian—decided to “jump 
on the bandwagon” in order to save their political future. By August 1971, 
this anti-Lin coalition had become strong enough to isolate Lin and his 
group from the majority of the PLA, and from the Chairman. Lin’s doom 
thus became unavoidable. 

Second, between the Lin Piao group and the anti-Lin coalition, conflict 
had developed in four major policy areas: 


(1) over the question of a re-orientation of Chinese national security 
priorities and foreign policy; 

(2) over the question of whether economic planning and management 
should be recentralized, as Lin and his supporters suggested, or remain 
decentralized at the provincial and Military Area levels; 

(3) over the question of whether the process of liquidating the principal 
hallmarks of the Cultural Revolution should be halted after the domestic 
political situation had been further consolidated and the Maoist mass 
organizations subdued, or whether it should continue until the basic 
Maoist doctrines that had emerged during the earlier stages of the Cul- 
tural Revolution were thoroughly eliminated; 

(4) disputes over agricultural policies with far-reaching socio-political 
ramifications. 


In this last field, Lin and his associates, in 1969-70, had evidently promoted 
a return to the major features of Mao’s mobilization concept of 1958, a new 
“Great Leap Forward,” while the coalition forces in opposing this move, had 
already come nearly full circle. Since late 1970, they had started to advocate 
a de facto return to Liu Shao-ch’i’s readjustment policy of the early 1960s. 
It is this conflict which appears to have been the most decisive, and it is in 
this area where the prerequisites for the final victory over Lin Piao were 
established.® 

Third, in the field of leadership personnel, the demise of Lin has brought 
about major purges, particularly within the folds of the PLA. Yet in spite 
of certain obvious similarities, these purges did not assume the proportions 
of the Tukhachevsky crisis in the Soviet Union in 1937. 

Information available at present would indicate that altogether 56 leading 


"For the purge of Ch’en Po-ta, c.f. HsuanMou, “The Mystery of Ch’en Po-ta’s Disap- 
pearance-—-Have the Early ‘Secret Surrender and anti-Communist Confessions’ Been Re- 
vealed,” Chung-kung yen chiu (Taipei), V:3 (March 1971), pp. 28-42; Fang Chun-kuei, 
“The Purge of Ch’en Po-ta Confirmed,” Ibid., no. 7 (July 1971), pp. 4-7; and China 
New Analysis (Hongkong) (hereafter CNA), no. 851, August 13, 1971. 

*See the present author’s paper “The doom of an heir or the failure of a Maoist ex- 
periment ?-—Suggestions about the Lin Piao crisis in China,” (Stanford: Hoover Institu- 
tion on War, Revolution, and Peace, March 29, 1973), pp. 19-23. 
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military figures disappeared in the immediate context of Lin’s fall, including 
19 from the Air Force.? Among these 56, five were Politburo members, in- 
cluding the Chief of General Staff, Huang Yung-sheng; the Director of the 
PLA General Rear Services Department, Ch’iu Hui-tso; the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Air Force, Wu Fa-hsien; and the First Political Commissar of 
the Navy, Li Tso-p’eng. The others removed included four of the eight Deputy 
Chiefs of General Staff, four of the eight Deputy Directors of the General 
Rear Services Department, two Vice Commanders of the Navy, four Vice 
Commanders and three Vice Political Commissars of the Air Force, and the 
Vice Commander of the Artillery. 


The regional military leadership, however, was much less affected by the 
purge. At this level only three of the eleven Military Area Commanders dis- 
appeared,?° together with two of the eleven Military Area First Political 
commissars,!! and between two and four of the 26 Provincial Military Dis- 
trict and City Garrison Commanders.}? The conclusion that the regional lead- 
ership was not as severely affected is further substantiated by the fact that 
of the 29 First Provincial Party Secretaries, only four were removed,7% 
while one died in February 1972, seemingly from natural causes.1* More- 
over, it seems that four of these men have been replaced by military men? 
and two by civilian cadres.16 Of the 29 administrative units on the provincial 
level, 19 are therefore still headed by representatives of the PLA, and only 
ten by civilian cadres. 


These facts seem to contradict the theory that the Lin Piao crisis was the 
result of a confrontation between “the Party“ and “the Army,” in the course 
of which the “Party” successfully re-asserted its control over the “Army.” 
Indeed, this would appear much too simple an analysis. One could only as- 
sume a re-establishment of “Party” leadership over the military if there 
really was a separate sub-system consisting of a civilian Party machine, as 
did indeed exist between the early 1950s and 1966. Yet even after the impact 
of the Lin Piao crisis, leadership of the Party machine, at least on the pro- 


°For a list, see Chung-kung yen-chiu (Taipei), VI:9 (September 10, 1972), pp. 6-7. 
This list, however, includes the name of General Liu Hsing-yuan, former First Political 
Commissar of the Canton Military Area, who has since reappeared in Ssuch’uan, and of 
General Hsieh Cheng-jung, while it omits that of General Lung Shu-chin, former Com- 
mander of the Sinkiang Military Area, and of the Military District Commanders listed 
in footnote 12. 

Cheng 'Wei-shan (Peking, Acting), Liang Hsing-ch’u (Ch’engtu), and Lung Shu- 
chin (Sinkiang). 

Liu Feng (Wuhan), and Chou Ch’jh-p’ing (Fuchou). 

Hsiung Ying-t’ang (Chekiang), Yang Tung-liang (Kiangsi), and possibly Lung Pin 
Ch'u (Kansu) and Chu Yao-hua (Fukien). 

287 ung Shu-chin (Sinkiang), Nan P’ing (Chekiang), C’eng Shih-ch’ing (Kiangsi), 
and Lan Inung (Kueichou). 
once Kuo-hua (Ssuch’uan), on February 21, 1972 (NCNA, Peking, February 25, 
OO o She Chi-te (Kiangsi), Liu Hsing-yuan (Ssuch’uan), and Lu Jui-lin (Kuei- 
chou). 


*8T’an Ch’i-lung (Chekiang), and Saifudin (Sinkiang). 
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vincial and county (hsien) level, remains strongly dominated by, if not in 
many cases almost identical with, that of the PLA. In spite of a number of 
new appointments, by the end of May 1973, 85 (51.5%) of the 169 Provin- 
cial Party Secretariats were held by military men, 72 (42.6%) by civilian 
cadres and 10 (5.9%) by representatives of mass organizations. Thus, ex- 
hortations to the PLA to “accept the leadership of the regional and local 
(ti-fang) Party committees”*" do not, for all practical purposes, mean much 
more than a quest for the loyalty of the military rank-and-file to the regional 
commanders who, during the leadership crisis, succeeded in getting rid of 
the major figures in the central military leadership. Furthermore, the “Three- 
Support-Two-Military” policy, the formula under which military control was 
established over almost all areas of the Chinese society after early 1967, still 
remains in effect in a number of important places.?® Finally, one has to take 
into account the fact that even the reconstruction of the central administrative 
machine was carried out with extensive military participation. 

Thus far, we know the names of 2] ministers and commission-chairmen 
of the State Council who are still or again active, or have been newly ap- 
pointed since the Cultural Revolution. Eleven of them belong to the PLA. 
Of 14 post-GPCR appointments, ten have gone to military men,?® and this 
figure includes five out of seven appointed after the demise of Lin Piao.*° 


The data thus suggest that the PLA still plays a very important, if not de- 
cisive, role in political decision-making. They point to the fact that the purge 
of Lin and his group scarcely came about as the result of a confrontation be- 
tween the “Army” and the “Party,” but was rather supported by factional 
disputes within the PLA. In the course of these disputes, one faction— 
historically determined by the rivalry between the loyalty group of Lin’s 
former Fourth Field Army and those of the former Second and Third Field 
Armies, and functionally determined by a conflict of interests between the 
central military leadership and the majority of the regional commanders— 
allied itself with administrative and civilian Party cadres in the coalition 
which engineered the fall of Lin Piao. 

The intra-leadership dispute which led to the Lin Piao crisis has had tre- 
mendous repercussions on Chinese domestic politics. During the crisis, and 
in particular after its solution in favor of the anti-Lin coalition, a “New 


“For example, in Hung-ch’t (Red Flag, Peking) (hereafter HC), no. 1/1972, pp. 74- 
z a Jen-min jih-pao (People’s Daily, Peking) (hereafter JMJP), December 1 and 

18See Heilungkiang PBS, December 19, 1971; Shantung PBS, December 24, 1971; 
Fukien PBS, December 25, 1971; Hu-pei jih-pao (Hupei Daily, Wuhan), and Hupei 
PBS, both December 29, 1971; Kueichou PBS, January 15 and 18, 1972; Kiangsi PBS, 
February 1, 1972; and Chekiang PBS, February 3, 1972. 

+The generals Sha Feng (Agriculture and Forestry), Yang Chieh (Communications), 
Pai Hsiang-kuo (Foreign Trade), Li Shui-ch’ing (First Machine Building), Ch’en Shao- 
k’un (Metallurgical Industry), Li Chen (Public Security), Chang Wen-pi (Water Con- 
servancy and Power), Fan Tzu-yii (Commerce), Yü Ch’iu-li (State Planning Commis- 
sion), and Wang Chieh (Sports and Physical Culture Commission). i 

°Ch’en Shao-k’un, Li Chen, Fan Tzu-yü, Chang Wen-pi, and Yü Ch’iv-li. 
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Course” started to unfold, which, as we may observe now, makes the fall of 
Lin another watershed in the development of the Chinese domestic scene, 
comparable to those in 1953, 1957-58, 1959-60, and 1965-66. It appears 
therefore advisable to concentrate on this “New Course,” leaving the details 
of Lin’s demise to future historical research. 

We should like to suggest at this point that the major thrust of the New 
Course can be detected in five areas of domestic politics: 

1. Personne] developments; 

. Cultural and educational policies; 
. Economic planning and management; 
. Industrial and wage policies; 


. (Most important) Socio-political policies in the villages of China, 
where a turn away from Mao Tse-tung’s mass-mobilization concept 
of development is again to be seen. 


Ti om Go ho 


If we first turn to the field of personnel developments, we can detect two 
dominant trends: a distinct increase in the spheres of influence of the Second 
and Third Field Army loyalty groups, in particular that of the Third, and 
the rehabilitation of a number of civilian cadres and generals who were 
purged or at least severely attacked during the Cultural Revolution. 


The trend to give new regional and central appointments to former mem- 
bers of the Second and Third Field Army had already started in 1970, when 
General Li Te-sheng from the Second Field Army became Director of the 
PLA General Political Department. It continued through spring and sum- 
mer 1971 with the appointments of Generals Wang Pi-ch’eng and P’i Ting- 
chun from the Third Field Army group as Commanders of the K’unming 
and Lanchou Military Areas respectively. In addition to these, new appoint- 
ments which became known outside China since mid-1971 include the fol- 
lowing positions: the ministers of First Machine Building, Metallurgical 
Industry, Public Security, and Commerce, and one Deputy Chief of General 
Staff were drawn from the Second Field Army/Shenyang Military Area 
Loyalty Combine,?! while the Minister of Water Conservancy and Power, 
one Deputy Chief of General Staff,?? and probably the Acting Commander 
of the Peking Military Area, the new First Political Commissar of the Wuhan 
Military Area, Deputy Commanders of Shansi and Inner Mongolia, and a 
Vice Political Commissar of the Chinan Military Area were from the Third 
Field Army/Nanking Military Area Loyalty Combine.?3 In this context, the 


"General Hsiang Chung-hua, and General Li Ta. Reference for footnotes 22-24 has 
been taken from Huang Chen-hsia, Chung-kung chiin—jen chih (English title: Mao’s 
Generals) (Hongkong, 1968); and William W. Whitson with Chen-hsia Huang, The 
Chinese High Command: A History of Communist Military Politics, 1927-71 (New York 
1973), both passim. 

*2G eneral Chang Ts’ai-ch’ien. 

*8Generals T’eng Hai-ch’ing, Wang Liu-sheng, Wang Chien-an, T’an Chih-keng, Hsieh 
Chen-hua, Yu T’ai-chung, and Pao Hsien-chih, respectively. 
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obvious rise in importance of another Third Field Army mam, General Su 
Yu, in the central military machine should also be noted, as well as the 
rather unusual lavishness of the funeral ceremonies for the Third Field 
Army’s former commander, Marshal Ch’en Yi, who died in Peking on Janu- 
ary 6, 1972.74 

When added to the fact that about 80% of the leading military cadres who 
disappeared after Lin Piao’s demise were from the Fourth Field Army, this 
gives further substance to the theory that bonds emerging from the old units 
of the PLA during the civil war still constitute a major factor in the intricate 
play of Chinese Communist power politics. These cannot always be taken 
for granted though, as the Fourth Field Army leadership in the Canton 
Military Area has remained basically intact in spite of the fall of Lin Piao. 


One should reiterate that the extension of Second and Third Field Army 
influence had commenced before September 12, 1971, indicating that the 
New Course had emerged prior to Lin’s demise, thus foreshadowing the 
events of September. However, the rehabilitation of leading personnel purged 
during the Cultural Revolution gained momentum only after the overthrow 
of Lin. On the civilian side, this group included the former Director of 
NCNA, Wu Leng-hsi,?® and such leading members of the Liu Shao-ch’i es- 
tablishment as the former First Secretary of the Communist Youth League, 
Hu Yao-pang.”® The rehabilitation drive has reached its climax thus far in 
the reappearance of Teng Hsiao-p’ing as Vice-Premier on April 12, 1973.?" 

On the military side, the wave of rehabilitations first extended to former 
subordinates of Marshal Ho Lung in his part of the First Field Army group, 
including the former Minister of Land Reclamation, Wang Chen,’ the 
former Deputy Chief of General Staff, Chang Tsung-hsiin, who reappeared 
as Deputy Commander of the Chinan Military Area,?® the former Com- 
mander of the Peking Military Area, Yang Yung, who first reappeared in 
public on the eve of Army Day, 1972, and two months later was mentioned 
as Deputy Commander of the Shenyang Military Area,?° and the former 
First Political Commissar of the Navy, Su Chen-hua, who was mentioned 
as Deputy Naval Commander.®1 Even more remarkable, however, has been 
the reappearance of the leaders of the July 1967 mutiny against the central 
authorities in Wuhan, Ch’en Tsai-tao and Chung Han-hua, also on the eve 
of Army Day. Since then, Chung has been identified as Deputy Commander 
of the Canton Military Area,3* and Ch’en recently made his way to Fuchou,?® 


atSee JMJP, January 7 and 11, 1972. 

3 NCNA, Peking, August 1, 1972. 

°°IM JP, April 13, 1972. 

“NCNA, Peking, April 12, 1973. 

78®NCNA, Peking, January 24, 1972. 

*°NCNA, Peking, June 2, 1972. 

°°NCNA, Peking, August 1, and October 2, 1972. 
“NCNA, Peking, August 1, and October 8, 1972. 
*°=NCNA, Canton, October 1, 1972. 

“Fukien PBS, January 11, 1973. 
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possibly as Deputy Commander of that Military Area, although this still 
lacks definite: confirmation. These rehabilitations indicate that the anti-Lin 
coalition is attempting to strengthen its military base by including generals 
who had been targets of attack from the Lin Piao group during the Cultural 
Revolution, and its civilian base by rehabilitating former associates of Liu 
Shao-ch’i—a truly remarkable aboutface. 


The least conclusive evidence for the New Course can be found in the field 
of cultural and educational policies. Here, Madame Mao and the remnants 
of the Cultural Revolutionary Left still hold an almost unbroken sway. The 
promotion of Chiang Ch’ing’s “revolutionary model operas” continue, and 
occasionally the attempts to enact a comprehensive “educational revolution” 
along the lines of Cultural Revolutionary doctrines are still praised in the 
Chinese media. Yet this praise has become less lavish and widespread. Fur- 
thermore, even in this area the first signs of an impending change can be 
recognized. Just one week after the September 12 incident, Jen-min jih-pao 
printed three poems of Kuo Mo-jo in classical style,24 and in December, 
1971—for the first time in almost six years—the paper stated that, while 
producing screen and stageplays, “elements of traditional and foreign litera- 
ture may be used after careful selection.”?> In February 1972, the Journal 
of Archaeology (K’ao-ku) was allowed to reappear,’® and in late 1972, the 
first light breezes of change began to whisper through Madame Mao’s own 
realm when leading Chinese officials in Japan ai in the preparation 
of a Japanese classical Peking opera troupe.®* 


In education, too, there appeared indications of a new outlook during 1972. 
In the fall, the media started to explain that instruction in practical mathe- 
matics and sciences was not sufficient, and that there had to be training in 
mathematical and scientific theory.?8 The old teachers, harrassed and tor- 
mented during the Cultural Revolution, were urged to return to their jobs. 
According to information gathered from refugees and Hongkong visitors to 
China, at least some colleges in South China had started to hold entrance 
examinations in September ‘1972.39 These various indications of a change 
are not yet sufficient to establish a trend, but we may soon witness a gradual 
return to at least some of the principles that governed educational and cul- 
tural work in the early 1960s. Still, one has to be cautious; during Mao’s 
lifetime, this will probably not develop into a clear extension of the para- 
meters of cultural competition, let alone full-scale liberalization. But much 
to the distress of those China travellers who would have liked to see at least 
some educational principles of the Cultural Revolution followed in the West, 


“JMJIP, September 19, 1971. 
IMIP, December 16, 1971; see CNA, no. 867, January 14, 1972. 
oe -ming jih-pao (The Light Daily, Peking) (hereafter: KMJP), February 10, 


1972 
sN CNA, Tokyo, October 16, 1972. 
s KMJP. October 6, 1972; HC, no. 9/ 1972 (September 1972). 


S°As reported to the author by refugees and returning Chinese visitors in Hongkong 
on October 2, 4, and 5, 1972. 
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a retreat from these very doctrines now seems to be underway in China. It 
may further add to their distress that the talisman of the international Maoist 
revolutionary since 1966, the Little Red Book, has come under scathing criti- 
cism in China*® and is no longer featured in the country. 


Turning to economic planning and management, the New Course becomes 
clearly distinguishable again. One of the basic principles of Mao’s 1958 
concept had been the decentralization of agriculture and local industries via 
the creation of People’s Communes, combined with a strict centralization of 
the modern industrial sector and its overall planning. Against this concept, 
the economic advisers of Liu Shao-ch’i developed that of a decentralization 
of all economic sectors on the provincial and regional levels. During the 
stormy days of the Cultural Revolution, this second concept was sustained on 
a nation-wide basis by default. At the regional level, this decentralizing 
tendency continued with the promulgation of provincial plans for varying 
lengths of time, and embracing varying economic sectors, in 1970 and 
1971.41 Using the need to prepare for war and the necessities of the defense 
industry as an excuse, the center, obviously under the influence of Lin Piao, 
tried to reverse this trend, but in vain. During the leadership crisis, the re- 
gional commanders seem to have succeeded in reasserting and probably 
even extending their autonomy in economic planning and management. Or 
how else should one interpret the announcement of January 1972 that the 
largest industrial complex in the country, the Anshan-Penhsi Steel Combi- 
nate in Southern Manchuria, is no longer controlled directly by the center, 
but by the provincial leadership, and the later statement that the same noe 
true for the Wuhan Steel Works? 4? 


The new division of power was soon confirmed by the center in spite of 
occasional admonitions that one should “care about the whole.” An au- 
thoritative article in the Party’s theoretical journal, Hung-ch’i, stated that 
the Peking ministries henceforward have to give their orders to the factories 
through and in consultation with the regional and local Party cornmittees. 
Any other working style would be ‘ ‘vertical dictatorship” (Viao-Viao chuan- 
cheng) and “direct linear guidance” (ch’ui-chih ling: -tao) both now con-. 
sidered deviations from the “correct line.”4* Thus, the New Course has ob- 
viously strengthened the decentralizing tendencies in the Chinese economic 
system. 

Its features, however, are even more explicit with respect to industrial and 
wage policies. During the GPCR, the Maoist Left had tried to establish a 
system of equal pay for all workers without regard to their actual on-the-job 
performance, the distribution of work points on the basis of political rather 


“This criticism started cautiously in HC, no. 2/1972 (February 1972), and open at- 
tacks on the book came under way by fall, 1972 (e.g., JU JP, September 7, 1972). > 
“CNA, no. 781, November 14, 1969; Heilunghkiang PBS, ‘January 18, 1970; Hun ¢ an 
PBS, February 5, 1970; Kiangsu PBS, February 21, 1971. 
“rTP, January 15, 1972; Hupei PBS, August 17, 1972. 
“Thus, e.g., HC, no. "4/ 1972 (April 1972), pp. 5-9. 
“HC, No. 1/1972 (January 1972), p. 74-78. See CNA, no. 873, March 10, 1972. 
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than productive merits, and the introduction of committee management to 
the factories. While provinces close to Lin Piao (such as Chekiang) in early 
1971 still insisted on major planks of this platform,*® it had already come 
under attack elsewhere in late 1970. At that time, provincial authorities criti- 
cized the doctrine of equal pay as “egalitarianism” (p’ing-chun chu-yi), a 
“bourgeois idealist deviation.”4° In February 1971, the Commander of the 
Nanking Military Area and First Secretary of the Party Committee as well 
as chairman of the Revolutionary Committee of Kiangsu Province, General 
Hsu Shih-yu (Member of the Politburo) went even further when he pro- 
claimed that “in making revolution, it is not necessary to level rich and 
poor.’’4? Only four months after Lin Piao was overthrown, a nation-wide 
drive against “egalitarianism” unfolded, and by autumn 1972, this “bour- 
geois idealism” and “leftist adventurism” was to be stomped out everywhere, 
with the media insisting that “reasonable rewards” were something entirely 
different from the villain Liu Shao-ch’i’s “material incentives.”*8 Last Octo- 
ber, it became known that the distribution of work points should no longer 
be measured by the political attitudes of workers and peasants but that work 
performance should be given primary emphasis.*® Already in spring 1972, 
the individual management of factories was again recommended,®° and 
probably implemented in most of China. The liquidation of the innovations 
of the GPCR and the return to Liu Shao-ch’i’s policies of readjustment has, 
therefore, already become all-embracing in China’s factories, marking one 
of the most important aspects of the New Course. 

The decisive battle, however, is being fought in the villages, where still 
more than 80% of the Chinese live, and where over 70% are employed in 
agriculture. And it is in rural socio-political policies that one can recognize 
with the greatest clarity the major thrust of the New Course. After the con- 
vulsions of the GPCR finally subsided in the summer of 1969, Lin Piao and 
his group, supported by a number of local cadres in the Communes, had 
pushed for a return to the policies of mass mobilization and radical collec- 
tivism, combined with constant exhortations “one, not to fear hardship, two, 
not to fear death” (“I, pu p'a ku, erh, pu p'a ssu”), to be self-reliant on the 
basis of the People’s Commune and the Production Brigade, and to develop 
the country as an austere Army-state imbued with the spirit of ideological 
purity. These were Mao Tse-tung’s policies of 1958, of the “Great Leap 
Forward” and the “People’s Communes Movement” which, by 1959-60, had 
plunged the country into an economic and political crisis of immense pro- 
portions. In terms of agricultural policy, this new drive centered around a 
nation-wide campaign to emulate the model of Tachai, an Agricultural Pro- 


‘SChekiang PBS, February 13, 1971. 
‘*Kansu PBS, October 6, 1970. 
*"Kiangsu PBS, February 27, 1971. 
*8 Anhui PBS, January 10, 1972. 
“°“IMJP, October 20, 1972. 
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duction Brigade in Shansi, which had been promoted strongly by the Chair- 
man himself, now again, as in the past.5! This time, the campaign displayed 
even stronger military features than in 1958. The goal was set: A strong 
country with a highly collectivized economy, where “700 million people be- 
come 700 million soldiers, and ten thousand miles of rivers and mountains 
one military camp of ten thousand miles” (“ch’i yi jen-min ch’i yi ping, wan 
li chiang-shan wan li ying” ).5? 

But the new drive soon ran into opposition from two sides. First of all, the 
peasants were restive. Restrictions imposed upon their side-line occupations 
and private plots scarcely worked; there was growing skepticism about the 
Tachai campaign;5* and in many places the peasants engaged in illegal 
commercial activities.55 Secondly, after the fall of 1970, a number of re- 
gional leaders, most prominently General Hsii Shih-yu in Nanking, openly 
opposed Lin Piao’s experiment in agricultural Maoism.5* Under the impact 
of this two-pronged attack, the central authorities decided to beat a partial 
retreat. In February or early March 1971, a new “Rural Economic Policy” 
(nung-ts’un ching-chi cheng-ts’e) was put into practice, which again guar- 
anteed the peasants’ private plots, and lifted most restrictions which had 
been imposed upon sideline occupations and private animal husbandry.5” 

This, however, was only the beginning. With an intensity directly propor- 
tional of the erosion of Lin Piao’s power, the drive for a major revision of 
rural societal policies gained momentum. By August 1971, the village cadres 
were already blamed for the “wrong and counter-revolutionary attitude” 
which had led to the thesis that if one had to deviate from the Party line in 
practical decisions, one should deviate “to the Left rather than to the Right” 
(ning tso wu yu).58 And on August 15, 1971, the Jen-min jih-pao itself fired 
the first broadside against the movement to establish People’s Communes in 
the summer of 1958, blaming it all on Ch’en Po-ta.59 

Shortly after the fall of Lin Piao, the remaining central leadership decided 
upon a full-fledged shift in rural policy. On December 26, 1971, a “Directive 
on the Problem of Distribution in the Rural People’s Communes” was circu- 
lated, giving clear outlines for the New Course.®® Quoting Mao that one 


3See CNA, no. 826, January 1, 1971; no. 827, January 8, 1971; Domes, “The doom ...,” 
loc. cit., pp. 20ff. 

**Kiangsu PBS, June 16, 1969, in a report authored by the strongly pro-Lin Piao PLA 
unit no. 6453. 

“Kuangsi PBS, November 16, 1970. 

“Shensi PBS, September 22; Hupei PBS, October 12; Anhui PBS, November 17 and 
December 15; Yiinnan PBS, November 26; Chekiang PBS, December 19, all in 1970. 

"“Hupei PBS, January 7, 1972. 

®°See Domes, “The doom .. .,” doc. cit., p. 21. 

*"JMJP, March 21, 1971. See CNA, no. 833, March 5, 1971, and no. 839, April 23, 1971. 

“Hunan PBS, August 12, 1971. 
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other observers in Hongkong during fall, 1972. 
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“must pay equal attention to the interests of the State, to collective interests, 
and to individual interests,” the document states that “artificial egalitarian- 
ism . . . hampered the realisation and implementation of Chairman Mao’s 
revolutionary line.”6! Henceforward, the grain rations shall be delivered to 
and administered by the individual household.** The Communes and Pro- 
‘duction Brigades are no longer allowed to recruit a labor force from the 
Production Team without its explicit consent, and—even more signifi- 
cant—one should not “transplant and copy” the Tachai model “indiscrimi- 
nately.”’64 
- With this decision, the Commune has for all practical purposes been 
confined to administrative tasks and the management of secondary schools 
and hospitals. The Brigade still runs local industries, primary schools, 
health stations, and some public works, while the responsibility for agri- 
cultural production and distribution rests squarely with the Production 
Team, a small unit of five to 15 families who often belong to the same clan. 
Thus, Liu Shao-ch’i’s rural policies of 1962 are almost fully re-enacted, 
and in some respects, the New Course goes even beyond the policy of the 
first readjustment period, for example, when it gives to the individual 
farmer not only the ownership of trees around his premises as in 1962, but 
also those on his private plot.6ë During 1972, these private plots were in 
many cases enlarged. Individual side-line occupations and private animal 
husbandry are again encouraged, and since August 1972, provincial reports 
have started to insist that the use and promotion of “individual initiative” 
is a part of the “correct revolutionary line of Chairman Mao.”®® 

While Mao’s name is still being used—particularly quotes from his more 
moderate pre-1958 statements—the New Course in fact has initiated a thor- 
oughgoing revision of his concept of development through mobilization. 
Although the aging leader has taken many different attitudes towards the 
methods of nationbuilding and economic development during the last forty 
years, policies of domestic radicalism as in the “Great Leap Forward,” the 
Cultural Revolution, and in the attempt to revitalize the “Leap” during 
1969-70, have become so intimately identified with him that it is hard to 
believe that he himself could be the driving force behind the New Course. 

There is more reason to suspect that the New Course reflects the political 
and social credo of Chou En-lai, the educated bureaucrat who now adminis- 
ters the delicate politics of compromise which have emerged since Lin Piao’s 
demise as the major framework for decision-making in China’s gerontoc- 
racy. There are, of course, still the remnants of the Cultural Revolutionary 
Left, who still more or less dominate the cultural scene. But at the same 
time, they appear to be mainly confined to this arena. It could be part of a 
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compromise with this group that, from the beginning of this year, the 
Chinese media at both central and regional levels, have started to accuse Lin 
Piao and his group of “extreme Rightist” rather than “extreme Leftist” 
diviations.®7 In this context, the Cultural Revolution—apparently in a move 
to console its former adherents—has again been called “entirely necessary 
and extremely timely.”68 Though these statements could indicate the begin-_ 
ning of a new turn towards the Left, the basic policies of the New Course 
remain in effect. New factional disputes might nevertheless be expected, but 
the regional commanders remain in place, dedicated to the stability of the 
domestic base so as to enhance national security, rather than to revolutionary 
experiment. As in 1967 and in 1970-71, they would probably again tip the 
balance in favor of domestic pragmatism and a certain quotient of modera- 
tion. 

While these developments are still in flux, the New Course is nevertheless 
already clearly recognizable. Rather than drawing premature conclusions, 
we may try to set forth five initial observations about the anatomy of this 
second period of readjustment by comparing it with the first readjustment 
in the early 1960s. 

Firstly, in both cases, the Maoist policies of revolutionary experiment 
have failed, both that of 1958, through the attempt at the total collectiviza- 
tion of the means and modes of production, and that of 1965 to 1970, initial- 
ly via the attempt at the revolutionization of the people’s minds, and later 
through the attempt at the militarization of society. In both cases, they were 
replaced by the policies of domestic moderation, despite the occasional re- 
appearance of revolutionary rhetoric. These policies, however, did not 
emerge from a theoretical concept, but from pragmatic improvisation. 

Secondly, in both cases, peasant restiveness proved to be a major ob- 
stacle which forced the Maoist drive to grind to a halt. In both cases, the 
political system, changing and unstable although it may be, was finally 
flexible enough to develop a responsive attitude towards the real demands 
of the populace, which in both cases proved to be diametrically opposed to 
the Maoist concept. 

Thirdly, one major difference between the two cases can be found in the 
fact that in 1959 the first opponents of the Chairman’s line among the lead- 
ers—Marshal P’eng Teh-huai and his group—were purged before the re- 
adjustment was enacted, while in 1971 it was those who had pushed Maoist 
policies that were ousted. 

Fourthly, another major difference is indicated by the fact that, while 
after 1959 the policies of readjustment were decided upon and promoted 
by the central authorities, they originated in 1970-71 with certain regional 
leaders, only to be adopted and promoted later by a center which apparently 
aa os a portion of its eae Levpragi: 
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This leads, finally, to the observation that the thrust of the second Maoist 
experiment which preceded this second period of readjustment, in spite of 
all its violence, was in fact weaker than that of the first. Readjustment, 
therefore, could be enacted at a faster pace and, as far as socio-economic 
policies are concerned, with broader consequences than the first time. Mao 
Tse-tung’s great attempt at the creation of a New Society with New Men 
seems, therefore, to be subject to law of regressive effectiveness, while the 
countervening forces in the Chinese body politic appear to display increas- 
ing strength. 

If this indeed should be the case—and history has yet to supply more 
proof in order to sustain and develop a theory in this respect—the future 
perspectives of the Chinese society can be projected with very cautious op- 
timism. This will certainly not be the last readjustment necessary to rid 
China of the traumatic experiences involved in its effort to apply the social 
doctrines of the nineteenth century in the latter half of the twentieth cen- 
tury. There are likely to be further trial runs toward a return to 1958; 
there may well be more 1966-67s, more 1969-70s, and consequently more 
early 1960s and early 1970s, But in the long run, the law of regressive ef- 
fectiveness will prevail. This, indeed, could provide hope that China’s future 
might be geared less toward tutelage and increasingly toward humanism. 
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CHINA, THE SOVIET UNION, 
AND THE SUBCONTINENTAL 
BALANCE 
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F. students of the Sino-Soviet polemic, the December 1971 Bangladesh 
War seemed an unlikely dénouement to the protracted ideological conflict of 
ihe preceding decade. During the 1960s, Chinese ideologues had strived 
assiduously to cast their country in the role of mentor to all national libera- 
tion movements fighting against the oppression of domestic and/or foreign 
reactionary elites. By extension, the Soviets were accused of forsaking rev- 
olutionary struggle to join hands with incumbent noncommunist govern- 
ments in order to promote Russian Great Power interests. To Peking, the 
attainment of Great Power status was deemed incompatible with the majin- 
tenance of a revolutionary ethos. Thus, in retrospect, China appeared to be 
making a virtue of the fact that in the 1960s it possessed relatively few capa- 
bilities for influencing international politics when compared with its two 
major rivals—the United States and the Soviet Union. 

Yet, even in the 1960s, careful observers of China’s foreign policy dis- 
cerned a disparity between China’s verbal militance and its more cautious 
international behavior. The latter was particularly evident in China’s em- 
phasis on self reliance by which Peking would offer propaganda and limited 
material aid to national liberation movements, while abjuring any primary 
involvement as a revolutionary wellspring.! By the end of the decade China’s 
serious military confrontation with the USSR along the CPR’s lengthy north- 
ern border led to a decision to effect a détente with the U.S. in order to avoid 
being confronted on opposite borders by two militarily superior adversaries. 
Thus, Chinese leaders found themselves cross-pressured in much the same 
way as the Soviets had been prior to the mid-1950s, when a Russian decision 
was made to cooperate with Third World noncommunist governments in 
order to reduce their dependence on the West. That is, general commitment 


*The author wishes to acknowledge the helpful comments of Geoffry Pearson, Canadian 
Ministry of External Affairs, on an earlier draft of this manuscript. Mr. Pearson was 
political officer of the Canadian mission in New Delhi through the Spring of 1972. 

1See particularly Peter Van Ness, Revolution and Chinese Foreign Policy (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1970), and Harold C. Hinton, China’s Turbulent Quest 
(New York: Macmillan, 1970). 
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to social and political revolution was subordinated to the exigencies of inter- 
national politics which required first Russia and more recently China to en- 
gage in the mundane tasks of balancing allies and adversaries—less in terms 
of ideological compatibility than of geopolitical location. 


Considerations of regional balance first led to Chinese ties witha Western- 
aligned Pakistan after the 1962 Himalayan border war—a relationship sub- 
sequently strengthened by the 1965 Indo-Pakistani dispute.2 The “bureau- 
cratic-capitalist” character of the Ayub Khan regime could hardly have been 
enthusiastically received by the warders of China’s revolutionary purity. But 
Pakistan’s negative domestic features were more than offset by its militance 
toward India and its suspicians of Soviet intentions for the subcontinent. 
Thus, Pakistan became one of China’s staunchest “allies” from the mid-1960s 
and the only noncommunist state to escape Chinese verbal abuse in the course 
of the Great Cultural Revolution. 


THE INTERNAL SETTING IN THE SUBCONTINENT 


Clearly drawn relationships in the subcontinent pitting the USSR and In- 
dia against Pakistan and China provided the salient international setting for 
the 1971 Pakistan breakup. This setting constrained the policy options for 
both the Soviet Union and China to the former’s benefit and the latter’s 
barely disguised consternation. Nevertheless, neither Moscow nor Peking 
were particularly supportive initially of their South Asian allies’ goals. Both 
seemed even more concerned over the implications of drastic change in the 
political division of the subcontinent than were their regional associates. 


This is not the place for a detailed account of the events leading up to the 
separation of Bangladesh from Pakistan. Some delineation of the salient 
features of those developments to Peking and Moscow, however, should facil- 
itate an understanding of how the two communist backers viewed the rapidly 
changing subcontinental situation. Both Yahya Khan’s and Bhutto’s strong 
reaction to a potentially Bengali-controlled Pakistan government and a more 
autonomous status for East Bengal led to the March 1971 military depreda- 
tions and the incarceration of Sheikh Mujib in West Pakistan.? 


By June 1971, the Bangladesh government-in-exile declared from India 
that it could never return to the status quo ante despite subsequent Indian- 
expressed hopes that the ten million refugees could be returned to East 
Bengal and a solution found within the framework of Pakistan.* Some In- 


2See Sheldon W. Simon, “The Kashmir Dispute in Sino-Soviet Perspective,” Asian 
Survey, VIL:3, March 1967. 

*See Yahya Khan’s interview in Le Figaro, September 1, 1971. Another source stated 
that Bhutto not only shared these concerns but actually pressured Yahya to move against 
East Bengal and Sheikh Mujib. See Peter Hazelhurst, “Secret Catalogue of Guilt and 
Disaster Over East Pakistan,” The Times (London), June 4, 1971. 

tDelhi Domestic Service, June 2, 1971 and the Ananda Bazar Patrika (Calcutta), Oc- 
tober 10, 1971. Indian official concern at this point probably reflected the fear that an 
independent East Bengal could lead to pressures for the creation of a single Bengali 
nation in which the Communist Party (Marxist-Leninist) would be the strongest politi- 
cal organization-—a prime target for Chinese intrigue. 
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dian publicists, however, argued that a war with Pakistan to achieve an 
independent Bangladesh would be economically preferable to the long term 
cost of integrating the refugees into Indian society in a region already torn 
by extremist political movements.® By mid-June, Karachi was accusing Delhi 
of not only training the Mukhti Bahini but also of actively supporting its 
infiltration with field artillery. 

In retrospect, it appears that Pakistan may have closed off India’s peaceful 
settlement option when Rawalpindi made clear its position that it would 
accept the return of Moslem refugees, but was not prepared to take back the 
Hindus who, in fact, comprised the majority of those who fled. Most of the 
latters’ property had been either confiscated or destroyed. 

By November, elements of the Indian and Pakistani armies were regu- 
larly skirmishing in the Bengal border region, while the Mukhti Bahini 
conducted a very effective guerrilla action in East Bengal’s watery country- 
side, a region similar to Vietnam’s Mekong Delta. Unlike the Americans in 
the latter case, however, the Pakistani Army was unable to offset its inferior 
strategic position through mechanized mobility and superior logistical ca- 
pacity. Clearly the Pakistanis were fighting a losing war of attrition against 
the guerrillas, who received virtually complete support-from the East Bengal 
population and a superior Indian army. Thus, when full-scale war finally 
broke out on December 3, India-quickly gained full mastery of both the air 
and water around Bangladesh, sealing the fate of the four Pakistani divisions 
bottled up in East Bengal in the space of 14 days. 


SOVIET AND CHINESE REACTIONS TO SUBCONTINENT 'DEVELOPMENTS 


Pakistan’s 1971 crisis and ensuing tensions with India confronted the 
Soviet Union with a delicate diplomatic choice at a time when Moscow had 
been courting both sides. At first the USSR attempted to tread a middle path, 
criticizing the Pakistani repression but urging a peaceful settlement of the 
dispute within the framework of Pakistan by permitting the refugees to 
return home.® This stance was abandoned, however, after the July announce- 
ment of President Nixon’s impending visit to Peking. Indian apprehensions 
over a possible Sino-American-Pakistani entente reportedly led Mrs, Gandhi 
to negotiate the August 1971 security treaty with the USSR. In addition to 
its promise of new military assistance, the Treaty’s most important feature 
for India was Article Nine which stipulated that neither party would provide 
any assistance to a power engaged in armed conflict with either of the signa- 
tories. This had the practical effect of stopping all Soviet assistance to Paki- 


Pais the Summer 197] report prepared by India’s Institute for Defense Studies and 
alyses. 

*See the Soviet-Indian communique in Pravda, June 9, 197], and the address by Presi- 
dent Podgornny as summarized by Radio Moscow in English to South Asia, June 10, 1971. 
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stan.” In exchange, Indian official media proffered verbal support for the 
USSR’s newly revived notion of an Asian collective security arrangement 
—a concept India had dismissed two years earlier. 

Mrs. Gandhi’s journey to Moscow in late September showed, however, 
that India perceived a policy conflict with the Soviet Union over how long 
Delhi should be prepared to sustain the ever-increasing flow of refugees, 
how far it should go in aiding the Mukhti Bahini, and what kind of military 
aid it could expect from the USSR for what Indian officials had by then 
concluded would become a military showdown. 

For China, the East Bengal rebellion constituted perhaps the most dif- 
ficult diplomatic problem it had confronted since the Cultural Revolution 
had tapered off in 1969. The Bangladesh issue pitted Peking’s revolutionary 
ideology against its ties to a friendly regional middle power whose territorial 
integrity was deemed essential in helping to protect China’s western borders. 
Considerations of ideology and geopolitics had seldom clashed in such 
stark terms. 

Peking publicly ignored subcontinental developments until late April 1971 
at which time it attributed the “disturbance” in Pakistani affairs to an Indian 
attempt to “split Pakistan.”® Subsequent comment through the Summer and 
Fall remained brief and noncommittal even after the signing of the Indo- 
Soviet Treaty and the ensuing pressure from Pakistan for some kind of new 
overt Chinese commitment. Only in November was a high level Pakistan 
military delegation received in China after a Yahya Khan statement in a 
press interview that Peking would not tolerate an attack on Pakistan.?° 
Despite pleas by Bhutto, who led the special delegation, that India had its 
superior army in battle position at both wings of Pakistan, Chinese foreign 
minister Chi Peng-fei urged “the Pakistan people” to “make joint efforts 
to overcome difficulties and solve their own problems.”!4 Indeed, Peking 
finally condemned Bangladesh as a joint Indo-Soviet creation and acknowl- 
edged the refugee problem only with the outbreak of war.!? 

In its long delayed first comment on the August Indo-Soviet Treaty, the 
authoritative People’s Daily Commentator on December 7 interpreted as 
one of the Treaty’s “main aims... to support India in committing aggression 
and expansion and annexing East Pakistan.” No subsequent Chinese military 


*By contrast, Indian military hardware was overwhelmingly dependent on Soviet sup- 
ply or technology: 450 of 1200 medium tanks, its four submarines, five of its eleven de- 
stroyer/ escorts, and all of its airforce. Furthermore, world press reports stated that 
equipment losses in the 14-day war were rapidly replaced by the USSR. See Angus 
Fraser, “The Soviet Union and South Asia: The Security Aspect” (a paper prepared 
for the Washington, D.C., chapter of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Slavic Studies, May 20, 1972), pp. 5-6 

SIn commenting on ‘the talks, the ‘All-India Radio correspondent in Moscow stated 
that it was made “amply clear that India shall take whatever steps it feels necessary for 
the solution of the massive refugee problem” (emphasis added), Delhi Overseas Service 
in English, October 1, 1971. 

"Peking Domestic Service, April 28, 1971. 

4°K arachi Domestic Service, November 1, 1971. 

New China News Agency (NCNIA), November 5, 1971. 

18NCNA, December 3, 1971. 
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measures were taken, however (in marked contrast to the 1965 Indo-Pakistan 
conflict over Kashmir) both because most of China’s army was committed 
to its northern border facing some 44 Soviet divisions and because the heavy 
December weather in the Himalayas obstructed Chinese mobility, conveni- 
ently letting Peking off the hook. The Soviets, meanwhile, were reported 
to have fulfilled their part of the security arrangement with India not only 
through stepped up military supplies but also through timely troop move- 
ments along China’s borders.!* 

Unlike their actions in the 1965 Indo-Pakistan war, which the USSR tried 
to mediate, this time the Soviets opted completely for the Indian side, strongly 
condemning Pakistani repression in East Bengal and warning “that Paki- 
stan’s armed attack against India, under whatever pretext, would evoke the 
most resolute condemnation in the Soviet Union.”!+ While working to isolate 
Pakistan diplomatically, Soviet representatives in the UN Security Council 
vetoed all cease-fire proposals until India had achieved its objectives of 
defeating the Pakistani army and installing a Bangladesh government. Soviet 
and Indian positions were co-ordinated during the 14-day war through 
the reciprocal presence of Soviet first deputy foreign minister Kuznetsov in 
Delhi and a high Indian external affairs officer, D. P. Dhar, in Moscow. 

China’s diplomatic tack at the UN served to demonstrate adherence to its 
original precepts in joining the world body—as a voice in the Security 
Council promoting the integrity of small states against the predatory be- 
havior of the large. China’s permanent representative, Huang Hua, compared 
Bangladesh to the Japanese imposition of Manchukuo in 1931. Ignoring the 
claims of the refugees entirely, and displaying only a passing interest in the 
Indian role in the war, Huang Hua focused on what was obviously China’s 
primary concern: 


[that] the ‘secure boundaries’ of the Soviet Union have all of a sudden 
been extended to the Indo-Pakistan subcontinent and the Indian Ocean. 
The aim of the Soviet leaders is to gain control over the subcontinent, 
encircle China, and strengthen its position in contending with the other 
superpower for world hegemony.15 


Repeating the substance of Huang Hua’s remarks, a subsequent Chinese 
Government Statement revealed what may well be China’s future security 
thinking in the light of the new Soviet position in the subcontinent. Recalling 
the relationship between the Soviet-Indian Treaty and the December war, 
the Statement declared: “we would here advise our friendly countries on 
the South Asian subcontinent . . . that they should by no means relax their 
vigilance but should continuously strengthen their defense capabilities.”!® 


Vernon Aspaturian, “Moscow's Options in a Changing World,” Problems of Com- 
munism, July-August 1972, p. 4. 
- TASS statement, December 5, 1971. 

**Huang Hua address to the UN Security Council, NCNA, December 8, 1971. 

18N CNA, December 16, 1971. 
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China appeared | to be favorably considering a new regional defense buildup 
—this time in the face of a strengthened Indo-Soviet relationship. 


Sino-Soviet INTERESTS AND THE NEw SUBCONTINENTAL BALANCE 


The outcome of the Bangladesh War and the fall of the Yahya govern- 
ment in Pakistan demonstrated the relative value of Peking’s (and Amer- 
ica’s) support in South Asia when compared to that of the Soviet Union. 
The improvement of both capacity and confidence in the Indian forces added 
to China’s chronic concerns over the possibility of fighting on two or more 
fronts. What’s more, the separation of East Bengal from Pakistan could 
have disturbing implications for China’s own future relationship with Tai- 
wan. Peking’s insistence that the East Bengal issue was an internal Pakistani 
affair paralleled its own conception of Taiwan. And the faci that both Taiwan 
and East Bengal were populated by different cultural groups from their 
“home governments” rendered the isomorphism between the two cases pain- 
fully evident to Peking. Thus, approval of Bangladesh might later be turned 
against Peking’s own claims on Taiwan. 

The character of both Peking and Moscow’s adaptation to the dramatic 
changes on the subcontinent would significantly affect the stability of these 
new political arrangements. The manner and success of their adaptation 
depended on how the two communist rivals reacted to the major unresolved 
issues in the aftermath of the war. 

_ Two interrelated issues growing out of the defeat of the Pakistan army 
in East Bengal concerned Pakistan and China’s official acceptance of the 
new Bengali state and the disposition of some 73,000 Pakistani POWs who 
had surrendered in the East. It became increasingly clear during 1972 that 
the return of the military prisoners would be, at a minimum, contingent upon 
Pakistan’s recognition of Bangladesh. Peking’s position on these issues has 
appeared ambivalent. Asian leftist reports, assessing China’s attitude toward 
the Pakistani military repression in East Bengal, claim that Peking strongly 
opposed Yahya’s policies, did not begin: shipping arms to Pakistan until 
October—and only then to West Pakistan—and specifically protested against 
the systematic killing of East Bengali pro-Peking district leaders.17 Publicly, 
Peking has ‘admitted: that “the Pakistan Government had made blunders 
and terrible blunders indeed in the past in handling the question of East 
Pakistan.”18 

_ Although the Pakistani atrocities in East Bengal undoubtedly constituted 
an embarrassment to Peking, the CPR, nonetheless, backed Pakistan by 
insisting on the soldiers’ repatriation prior to the recognition and entry of 
Bangladesh into the United Nations. Indeed, support for Pakistan on this 
issue has been politically costly to Peking, eliciting the latter’s first and 


11See Far Eastern Economi¢ Review, February 5, 1972, p. 8. 
*8People’s Daily (editorial) , January 31, 1972. 
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highly unpopular UN Security Council veto.1® The CPR’s stance has been 
that Dacca’s membership in the United Nations can only follow its imple- 
mentation of the two December 1971 resolutions on the repatriation of pris- 
oners and the withdrawal of all armed forces to their own sides of the India- 
Pakistan boundary. Although the latter was being achieved by the Autumn 
of 1972 with the somewhat halting implementation of the Simla Agreement, 
no apparent progress had been made on the prisoner issue. 

Huang Hua succinctly stated his country’s position in a late November 
1972 speech to the General Assembly: 


We are not fundamentally opposed to the admission of “Bangladesh” 
into the United Nations. China has always cherished profound friendly 
sentiments for the people of East Bengal. We hope that the “Bangla- 
desh” authorities will make their own decisions independently and meet 
with the Pakistan leaders at an early date so as to reach a reasonable 
settlement of the issues between Pakistan and “Bangladesh,” thus dem- 
onstrating that it is a truly independent state. However, China cannot 
agree to the admission of “Bangladesh” under the present circum- 
stances, that is, before the important UN resolutions are implemented 
by the parties concerned and a reasonable settlement of the issues be- 
tween India and Pakistan and between Pakistan and “Bangladesh” is 
reached.2° 


The Indian and Bangladesh Governments insisted that any decision on 
repatriation and/or atrocity trials of the Pakistan POWs would only be 
made following Rawalpindi’s recognition of Bangladesh.”1 President Bhutto 
balked at accepting this settlement procedure on the grounds that recog- 
nition prior to repatriation of the prisoners and some kind of discussions 
with Sheikh Mujib on postwar relations between the two Moslem areas of 
the subcontinent could undermine his already fragile political position. 
Bhutto argued that once agreement was reached on the POWs, he would 
then be in a much stronger political position to justify recognition and even 
UN membership for Bangladesh to the Pakistani public.2* Indian sources, 
however, discounted Pakistani internal politics as the obstacle to recogni- 
tion, claiming that prior to China’s veto of Bangladesh in the UN Bhutto 
was ready to place the question of recognition before the National Assembly. 
It was only after China’s veto that the movement toward recognition ground 
to a halt in Rawalpindi.?® 


°NCNA, August 12, 1972, Huang Hua’s speech in the Security Council adhered closely 
to the international legal interpretation of the 1949 Geneva Convention on the repatria- 
tion of POWs after the cessation of hostilities, avoiding any reference to the behavior 
of the Pakistani forces in East Bengal. 

2°NCNA, November 30, 1972. 

*1See, for example, the August 30, 1972 statement to the Lok Sabha by External Affairs 
Minister, Swaran Singh, carried by the Information Service of India. 

Pakistan Affairs (Washington, D.C.: Embassy of Pakistan, October 1, 1972), p. 1. 

"Delhi Overseas Service in English, September 20, 1972. 
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From the perspective of Spring 1973, the sticking point on recognition 
appears to be the question of how and when the POWs will be repatriated 
and whether and who will undertake legal action against those who are 
accused of committing atrocities. Bhutto has yielded some on this latter 
question. From an original refusal to consider any action against members 
of the Pakistan army, he has stated: “If there are certain cases, we are pre- 
pared to try them here by court martial.”** The Bangladesh Government, 
however, maintains that the trials must occur in Dacca, although some re- 
ported have circulated suggesting that only a small number of POWs will 
actually be brought to court to establish the symbolic guilt of the Pakistan 
army rather than to serve as an act of vengeance against West Pakistan. 

The combined India/Bangladesh position may have actually stiffened in 
early 1973 as a result of Pakistan’s internal difficulties in Baluchistan and 
Sind where Rawalpindi’s fiat and Bhutto’s policies have been increasingly 
under attack. Bhutto may possess an important bargaining chip, however, 
in the estimated 200,000 Bengalis stranded in Pakistan, as he has made no 
secret of his intention to keep the Bengalis until the POWs are released. Mrs. 
Gandhi’s attempt to induce a change in Bhutto’s tactic by hinting at a recip- 
rocal exchange of prisoners if Pakistan initiated the gesture has gone 
unanswered. 

Of most immediate and direct concern to the USSR and China are the 
strategic implications of the new political balance in the subcontinent. Al- 
though the creation of Bangladesh has added a new political unit in South 
Asia, its viability remains very much in question. Dacca’s need for outside 
economic support increased its political dependence on both India and the 
Soviet Union through the creation of new economic ties with East Bengal’s 
two mentors. In India’s case, a treaty comparable to the 1971 Indo-Soviet 
Pact was negotiated with Bangladesh in March 1972, establishing a close 
coordination of foreign and security policies between the two states. By 
May, India’s aid had climbed to just under $50 million, covering not only 
medicine and relief goods but also the rehabilitation of railway, telecom: 
munication, and power facilities. The Soviets, meanwhile, had undertaken 
the supply of 50 railway locomotives and the clearing and repair of Dacca 
and Chittagong ports, but its economic aid commitments to Bangladesh have 
been kept to the minimum. 

India and the Soviet Union possess congruent interests in the continued 
existence of a stable, friendly Bangladesh. For India, a friendly East Bengal 
means that the previous safe haven, training, and supply area for the 
Naxalites and the Naga and Mizo rebels has ceased to exist. The defeat of 
the West Bengal Indian Communist Party (Marxist) in the March 1972 
state assembly elections demonstrated the unpopularity of that party’s re- 
fusal to support the Bangladesh movement. Consequently, what had been 
India’s most volatile political region has been at least temporarily stabilized 
as a result of the creation of Bangladesh and the return of the refugees. 


*4Pakistan Affairs, op. cit., p. 1. 
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Furthermore, it is reasoned, a secular, predominantly Moslem Bangladesh 
should strengthen secularism in India and eventually have a salutary impact 
on the security of India’s own 60 million Moslems. 

Equally important to India is the fact that Pakistan no longer presents 
a two-front threat in cooperation with China. India holds most of the bar- 
gaining chips in dealing with a truncated Pakistan. In the aftermath of the 
December war, Delhi occupied some 5,000 square miles of West Pakistan 
and holds 73,000 POWs. In the long run, Indian officials even envisage the 
possibility of a tripartite mutual security arrangement in the subcontinent, 
stabilizing the current favorable situation.*° But, in the more immediate 
future, the settlement of bilateral relations with Pakistan remains a major 
problem. 

The signing of the Simla Agreement on July 2, 1972, may prove to be a 
watershed in subcontinental affairs, formalizing Pakistani recognition of 
the altered power relationship. The Agreement commits both sides to the 
peaceful solution of mutual differences, implying a Pakistani abandonment 
of the military option in Kashmir. It also commits the parties to a bilateral 
solution of their problems, interpreted by India to mean that Pakistan has 
forsaken its reliance on UN mediation and observation in Kashmir.** The 
firm agreement of December 1972 on the line of actual control in the West 
should go far to stabilize Indo-Pakistani relations and perhaps reduce the 
necessity of either side’s dependence on outside powers for security. In ex- 
change, India has withdrawn from the territory captured in December 1971. 
The sticking point over the new ceasefire line appears not to be any major 
dispute over the territory involved but rather whether ‘Pakistan will accept 
India’s explication of the Simla Agreement, rendering the old 1949 UN- 
supervised cease-fire line irrelevant and making the new bilateral arrange- 
ment exclusively “a bilateral responsibility.” 

The Bhutto government has not accepted the Indian interpretation of 
the Simla Accord, however. Within days of the mutual withdrawal of Indian 
and Pakistani forces in late December 1972, President Bhutto insisted that 
the international line of control must not be construed as an international 
boundary and that the well known Pakistani position on self-determination 
for Kashmir had not changed. Subsequently, Mr. Bhutto stated that no set- 
tlement could be reached on Kashmir without the concurrence of the three 
parties to the dispute: the Kashmiris, India, and Pakistan.27 

For the Soviet Union, stable relations among India, Pakistan, and Bang- 
ladesh would solidify Moscow’s position as the dominant external influence 
in the subcontinent, while constricting China’s impact on Pakistan over such 
currently unresolved issues as the POWs. Premier Kosygin has urged Bhutto 
to “display a realistic approach in this important matter.” 


**Defense Minister Jagjivan Ram statement to the All-India Congress Committee, Delhi 
Domestic Service in English, June 1, 1972. 

"Foreign Minister Singh’s statement before the Parliamentary Consultative Commit- 
tee for the External Affairs Ministry, India News, July 14, 1972, p. 1. 

"Karachi Domestic Service in English, December 27, 1972 and March 5, 1973. 
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We consider that the relaxation of tension on the subcontinent would 
permit all its countries to proceed along the path of building a lasting 
peace and creating an atmosphere of mutual trust in their region. ... 
What is hampering progress? Clearly, the absence of agreement on talks 
between (sic.) India, Bangladesh, and Pakistan ... (W)ithout a mini- 
mum of trust it is hard to hope for a solution of existing problems.?8 


The USSR hailed the Simla Agreement as having “important significance 
for the relaxation of tension in Asia and the assertion of the principles of 
peaceful coexistence.”?? By depicting themselves simultaneously as prime 
movers behind peaceful coexistence and defenders of national liberation 
movements, the Soviets appear to be preempting China’s heretofore unchal- 
lenged position of anticolonial leadership without sacrificing their image 
of international responsibility and restraint. Placing Peking on the de- 
fensive, Russian media have transparently insinuated that the only obstacle 
to a Pakistani settlement with Dacca is China’s intransigence based on “a 
view of introducing its own ‘system’ in South Asia, Peking has embarked 
on confrontation with the national liberation movement of the Bangladesh 
people.”3! The USSR has gleefully underscored the contradiction between 
Peking’s UN veto over the admission of Bangladesh and its claim to be the 
“only, loyal, true, and effective friend and protector of oppressed peo- 
ples.’ ”32 Moscow interprets China’s exertions to maintain a generally dis- 
ruptive atmosphere in the subcontinent as a way of torpedoing the Soviet 
collective security proposal.®? In fact, this interpretation may not be inac- 
curate if the Russian goal for its “collective security” concept is to create so 
high a perception of threat to Peking that it will devote a large portion of 
its energies and resources to national defense and will have little remaining 
with which to increase its activity level in Asia. With the U.S. seemingly 
withdrawing and the Chinese isolated by fears of Russian encirclement (not 
to mention the 44 Soviet divisions on China’s northern border) there would 
be no likely rival (or balance) to the new Soviet position in South Asia and 
the Indian Ocean. | 

Peking’s negative reaction to the establishment of Bangladesh and the 
concommitant important new Soviet relationship with India should be under- 
stood in terms of China’s priorities. It is not—as Moscow contends—that 
Peking opposes an independent East Bengal per se but rather that China’s: 
previously secure Western buffer area under Pakistani aegis has been re- 
placed by an unstable client regime of India and, indirectly, the Soviet Union.. 
These concerns are reflected in the rhetoric of China’s representatives to 


28K osygin address at a Moscow dinner for President Bhutto, Pravda, March 18, 1972. 

29 Izvestiya, August 31, 1972. 

See the very interesting editorial in Problemy Dalnego Vostoka (1) March 24, 1972, 
which rationalizes support for national liberation and peaceful coexistence. 

*1 Pravda, September 1, 1972. 3 

52? zvestiya, September 9, 1972. 

*®Moscow Radio Peace and Progress in Mandarin to Southeast Asia, August 29, 1972. 
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the UN, who have labelled the Indo-Soviet Treaty “an aggressive treaty of 
military alliance ... to infiltrate into the regions of the Indian Ocean and 
the South Asian subcontinent.” Huang Hua both warned and pleaded with’ 
India and Pakistan to protect themselves from the bear’s embrace: — 


Today they push their “secure boundaries” to the Indian Ocean and 
Mediterranean and the next day they can press them further. . . . It is 
known to all what they have done to some of their “allies.” ... If certain > 
people on the South Asian sub-continent still have some sense of national - 
confidence, why can’t they take the initiative to unite the South Asian 
sub-continent first and to facilitate a reasonable settlement of the rele- 
vant issues, and why should they allow themselves to be led by the ` 
nose ?34 


A visit to Rawalpindi by Chinese Vice-Foreign Minister Chiao Kuan-hua. 
coincided with the UN Security Council debate. In the course of his meet- 
ings with Pakistani officials, Chiao emphasized China’s friendly intentions 
toward the subcontinent, indirectly implying that it would be prepared to 
recognize Bangladesh provided that “fair and reasonable solutions to their 
[Pakistan and Bangladesh] problems” could be reached.*® 

In summary, the Bangladesh War clearly advanced the Soviet diplomatic 
position in South Asia at the expense of China’s new outgoing foreign pol- 
icy. It probably forced ‘Peking to take a harder line toward the new East 
Bengal state than many of China’s leaders would have preferred. China’s 
anti-Bangladesh diplomatic line made it appear that Peking had abrogated 
its support for national liberation wars as well as its role as champion of small 
states in international politics. Yet, it would seem that such an interpretation 
of China’s behavior—so assiduously cultivated by the USSR—in the year 
after the Pakistani debacle is misleading. 

Rather, Chinese leaders have followed a policy of temporary opposition 
to Bangladesh, fully aware of the diplomatic costs of such a policy, for 
essentially two reasons. The first—and less important—is its general loyalty 
to Pakistan, itself a small state which, in the Chinese view, was victimized 
and invaded by outside powers—regardless of a Pakistani domestic malaise 
from which China had dissociated itself in any case. Peking’s loyalty to 
Rawalpindi is intended to demonstrate to the world that China’s friendship 
is not “expedient” and that it stands for such principles as the inviolability 
of national borders against outright armed invasion. The second, and more 
important, reason for China’s intransigence lies in its concern over the po- 
tential for mischief on China’s western frontier of a possible Moscow-Delhi- 
Dacca axis. Among the “hypothetical horribles” being contemplated in 
Peking may well be the concern that while the bulk of the PLA is kept on 


**Huang Hua speech to the UN Security Council opposing the admission of Bangla- 
desh to the United Nations. NCNA, August 26, 1972. See also me editorial in dii s 
Daily, August 28, 1972. ` 

*5NCNA, ‘August 29, 1972. 
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the northern border, India and Bangladesh can engage in subversion in such 
tenuously controlled Chinese border regions as Tibet, Sinkiang, and Yunnan. 
The reality of such an apprehension is less important than the belief in Peking 
that it is at least plausible as long as Dacca and Delhi are so completely 
beholden to Moscow. Thus, Peking’s appeals to all three countries of the 
subcontinent to settle their differences exclusively among themselves. 

In the long run, Peking’s security lies in the creation of a stable and 
satisfied subcontinent too, uninterested in tampering with China’s border 
regions. Implementation of the Simla Agreement, despite its confirmation 
of India’s dominance in South Asia, need not be opposed by Peking. After 
all, the Agreement confirms Pakistani control over the section of Kashmir 
bordering China. Rather, what Peking desires is to reduce somehow the 
Soviet role in the subcontinent. But this is likely to occur only after China 
itself assumes a less hostile attitude. In short, the new balance in South Asia 
is at a particularly delicate point. It could move in the direction of recipro- 
cally perceived hostility and a new arms race among the three states of the 
subcontinent plus China and the USSR; or it could move toward mutual 
perceptions of territorial satisfaction and subsequent allocation of more re- 
sources to development rather than defense. The direction chosen will de- 
pend both on the overall state of Sino-Soviet relations and the ability of the 
subcontinent’s three largest members to settle their disputes independently. 
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SOVIET SOURCES ON THE 
LAW OF NORTH VIETNAM 


/ George Ginsburgs 


Li in the western languages on the legal system of North Vietnam 
since 1945 is sparse. Under the circumstances, students of North Vietnamese 
affairs might be interested in finding out how much Soviet writings in this 
domain will contribute to our knowledge of the field and to what extent the 
research of Soviet scholars can supplement the fund of available data on the 
subject. 

For the 28-year span between 1945 and 1972, the Soviet bibliography on 
North Vietnam comprises 74 titles dealing wholly or in appreciable part with 
local legal matters. The number is not unimpressive. By comparison, during 
the roughly similar period 1946-1971, some 56 items were published in the 
USSR regarding various aspects of the law of North Korea and in the two 
decades 1949-1969 a total of 268 works appeared in the Soviet Union on 
contemporary legal developments in the People’s Republic of China.t China, 
of course, is a topic of vital concern to the Russians and to that extent has 
attracted perhaps a disproportionate degree of attention within Soviet aca- 
demic circles. Relatively speaking, then, North Vietnam does not seem to 
have been slighted and, indeed, the fact that it ranks ahead of North Korea 
in terms of the quantity of pieces devoted to its legal record does come as a 
bit of a surprise. 

This is especially true when one considers that the Russians were physical- 
ly present in North Korea for several years after the close of World War II 
and played a direct role in the legal reforms conducted in the country during 
the crucial 1945-1949 phase when a regular “people’s democratic” regime 
was established north of the 38th parallel, possessed of a full complement of 
“socialist” institutional and legal devices to maintain itself in power and 
promote its program of revolutionary social and economic change. No ready 
explanation for this anomaly springs to mind, but the more even tenor of 
Soviet-North Vietnamese friendship over the years, in contrast with alternat- 
ing spells of warmth and coolness punctuating Soviet-North Korean relations 


*See the author’s “Soviet Sources on the Law of North Korea,” Journal of Korean Af- 
fairs, Vol. 1, No. 4, pp. 57-68 (January, 1972), and his “Soviet Sources on the Law of 
the Chinese People’s Republic,” University of Toronto Law Journal, 18:2 (1968), pp. 
179-197; a revised and up-dated version of this article, “Soviet Sources on the Law of 
the People’s Republic of China,” appeared in J. A. Cohen (ed.), Contemporary Chinese 
Law: Research Problems and Perspectives (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1970), pp. 328-355. 
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since 1945, may be of some importance. Another possibility is that North 
Vietnam has occupied the political limelight for a long time and this has 
stimulated intensive interest, in the Soviet Union just as elsewhere, in all 
aspects of its domestic experience, which has plainly not been the case with 
North Korea. E 

In sum, the size of the output is far from negligible, certainly surpasses 
the amount produced in this area in American academic quarters, for in- 
stance, and thus may turn out to be an important bonus to those seeking 
additional sources of information on the performance of the North Viet- 
namese authorities in the sphere of legal policy. 


The figures in Table 1 illuminate the pattern of temporal and thematic 
distribution of published Soviet works on the legal life of the Democratic 
Republic of Vietnam (DRY) to date. Two elements catch the eye. First, one 
notes the preponderance of. works on constitutional law themes (56.8% of 
the total), a phenomenon characteristic, one might add, of Soviet writings 
` on the legal systems of other member countries of the “socialist Common- 
wealth” as well (in the cases of the PRC and the DPRK, for example, the 
corresponding ratios are 56.8% and 62.5%, respectively). The suggestion 
is that the larger the volume of publication in this domain, the greater the 
range of topical diversification and the higher the level of technical sophisti- 
cation demonstrated in the grasp of the entire legal discipline and its com- 
ponent sub-divisions. Limited research activity almost. automatically means 
‘excessive concentration on the routine mechanics of the constitutional struc- 
ture and governmental organization of the country under scrutiny and a 
commensurate coarsening of the quality of the investigation. 

Second, 78.7% (i.e., 58 titles) of the total of Soviet publications on the 
legal universe of North Vietnam is accounted for by the decade 1955-1965. 
The reasons are fairly obvious. To begin with, prior to the Geneva confer- 
ence, conditions in Indochina were too fluid and the outcome of the conflict 
too problematic to warrant any serious analysis of the real significance of the 
assemblage of laws and ad hoc decrees sporadically promulgated by the 
leadership of the national-liberation movement. Hence, the list for this period 
features only five items. Then, the next.ten years represent the sole interlude 


TABLE I 
Const. Civil law & Criminal law Family Fiscal Labor Land - 

Period. Law Procedure &Procedure law Jaw law law General Misc. Total 
1945-1949 2 2 
1950-1954 1 1 2 
1955-1959. 13 4 1 1 4 1 24 
1960-1964 -~18 1 3 2 1 1 2 8 31 
1965-1969 2 1 1 1 2 7? 
1970-1972 6 om 1 1 8 

. 42 1 7 3 2 3 6 6 4 4 
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of genuine peace the region has enjoyed since the end of World War II, 
marked by the consolidation of the new order north of.the 17th parallel, the 
erection of a suitable constitutional and-administrative structure, the elabora- 
tion of a comprehensive legal system and of an appropriate network of or-: 
gans designed to implement the latest norms. These key developments invited 
critical commentary and evaluation and the wealth of fresh material triggered 
a steady stream of books, pamphlets and articles aimed at describing and 
assessing the current scene. 


Besides, in terms of the Soviet Union proper, the preceding period, 
branded by a spirit of Stalinist ethnocentrism in the Soviet academic cur- 
riculum, saw little interest in the domestic travails of the smaller “satellite” 
nations whose efforts to “build socialism” were perceived as mere replica- 
tion of the trail blazed earlier by the Soviet Union in traversing the same 
terrain. The official accent was on the imperativeness of faithfully following 
the Soviet model in laying the foundations of a “socialist society” within the 
Kremlin’s orbit and not on the notion of local creativity. Accordingly, there 
lacked substantive incentive to dwell in detail on the specific divergences be- 
tween the experiments now conducted in the different “people’s democracies” 
and the original Soviet blueprint. Furthermore, undue emphasis on in- 
dividual peculiarities harbored considerable political danger since, in that 
paranoid era, it could easily lead to a charge of “nationalistic deviationism”’ 
and the consequences of such an accusation for the person involved could be 
very grave indeed. 


In the post-Stalin epoch, when the concept of “many roads to socialism” 
acquired doctrinal respectability, academic exploration of the distinctive 
attributes of socialist experimentation in the countries of the Soviet bloc 
became both safe and fashionable—as long, of course, as the main accent 
remained on the common heritage and the disparities were treated either as 
necessary tactical adaptations to “objective conditions” or components in a 
pragmatic region-wide search for better solutions to existing social prob- 
lems. Together with the rest, North Vietnam benefited from the switch to a 
more inclusive and comparative approach to political studies in Soviet aca- 
demic ranks i in having its experience subjected to'a more careful and in- 
dividualized scrutiny for evidence of what broadly applicable lessons might 
be learned from the record of accumulated practice. The trend persists but; 
unfortunately for the DRV, war again intervened and the focus has once 
more shifted to more pressing issues. Although legal topics are not ignored 
-—12 items published between 1968 and 1972—the previous “flood” has 
nevertheless shrunk back to a relative trickle i in 1 the wake of recent events: 


DOCUMENTARIES 


- The corpus of North Vietnamese legislation is is not radi available roid 
Thus, ‘to facilitate the job of research, Russian scholars -have issued several 
compilations of primary sources to makeat least-some-of this data accessible 
to'their own péople working 'in'the area. Démokraticheskaya' Respublika Viet: 
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nam, dokumenty i materialy (The Democratic Republic of Vietnam, docu- 
ments and materials), tr. by Z. Yakobi, with an introductory article by A. K. 
Zhegalova (Moscow, Gos. izd. inostr. lit., 1948, 63 pp.), is a modest first 
step in this direction. The single most comprehensive and ambitious work 
of this genre so far is the volume edited by O. A. Arturov, Demokraticheskaya 
Respublika Vietnam, Konstitutsiya, zakonodatelnye akty, dokumenty (The 
Democratic Republic of Vietnam, Constitution, legislative acts, documents), 
(Moscow, Izd. inostrannoi literatury, 1955, 328 pp.), consisting of transla- 
tions from the original Vietnamese, French and English texts. The compen- 
dium contains the complete Russian version of 42 “Viet-Minh” documents, 
the majority of them statutory acts, with most of the translations credited 
to F. A. Kublitskii and V. A. Zelentsov. The value of the collection is indis- 
putable, as even a summary review of the table of contents will testify. 


Part I concentrates on constitutional measures and embraces the Act of 
abdication of Bao Dai, the Declaration of independence of Sept. 2, 1945, 
the Decree on general elections to the National Assembly of Sept. 8, 1945, 
and the Constitution of the DRV of Nov. 8, 1946. Part II is reserved for a 
pair of “Programmatic Documents,” namely, the Programme of the Viet- 
namese Workers’ Party and the Programme of the United National Front 
Lien-Viet. Part III features the international agreements concluded between 
Vietnam and France, i.e., the Preliminary convention of March 6, 1946, the 
Supplementary agreement thereto, the Provisional Franco-Vietnamese 
‘agreement (modus vivendi) of Sept. 14, 1946, the Joint declaration by the 
governments of France and the DRV, and the Final declaration of the Geneva 
conference of July 21, 1954. 


Part IV focuses on questions of state construction: Decree No. 63 on the 
organs of local people’s government, of Nov. 22, 1945; Decree No. 254 on 
the reorganization of local people’s government for the duration of the war 
of national resistance of Nov. 19, 1948; Decree No. 255 on the organization 
and work of people’s councils and committees of resistance and administra- 
tion in the districts temporarily under the control of or threatened by the 
enemy of Dec. 19, 1948; ‘Decree No. 103. regulating the relations between 
committees of resistance and administration and special organs of June 5, 
1950; the Declaration on government policy towards religion of Oct. 4, 1953; 
the Declaration on nationality policy of June 22, 1954; the Statement of 
Ho Chi Minh to the correspondent of the New China News Agency; the 
Communiqué on the policy of the government in the newly liberated cities. 

The longest section is devoted to documents dealing with questions of 
agrarian policy and economic construction. It includes: the Address to land 
owners, tenants and peasants of Nov. 20, 1945; the Supplement thereto; the 
Decree on confiscation of the land of national traitors of July 1, 1949; De- 
cree No. 78 lowering rent payments of July 14, 1949; Resolution No. 152 on 
the procedure of implementation of Decree No. 78, of July 14, 1949; the 
Resolution on the basic principles of use and allocation to poor peasants of 
‘lands confiscated from traitors of Aug. 11, 1949; Circular No. 33 on the 
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procedure of use of lands formerly belonging to the French of Aug. 21, 1949; 
Decree No. 89 lowering the interest rates charged by money lenders of May 
22, 1950; the Decree establishing the terms of land lease of May 26, 1950; 
Decree No. 149 on agrarian policy of Apr. 12, 1953; Resolution No. 253 on 
the execution of Decree No. 149, of Apr. 20, 1953; Land reform (Report by 
Ho Chi Minh at the 3rd session of the National conference of Vietnam, 
December 1-4, 1953); Law on land reform of Dec. 4, 1953; Provisional 
regulations on bonuses for high labor productivity of Sept. 25,1952; Decree 
No. 128 on the creation of committees of management of enterprises of Nov. 
4, 1952; Provisional regulations on the democratic management of state en- 
terprises; Decree No. 19 on right of ownership of the country’s mineral re- 
sources of Jan. 10, 1950; Decree No. 10 on the exploitation of extractive 
ores of Jan. 22, 1950; and the Decree on labor of Mar. 12, 1947. 

In the closing chapter are found four edicts pertaining to court organiza- 
tion and criminal law: the Decree on judicial organization and court person- 
nel of Jan. 24, 1946; the Decree amending the regulations on judicial or- 
ganization and judicial procedure of May 22, 1950; Decree No. 150 on the 
organization of special people’s tribunals of Apr. 12, 1953; and the com- 
panion Decree No. 151 on the punishment of landowners guilty of violating 
the laws of Apr. 12, 1953. 

The book got excellent reviews in Soviet professional journals, Only a few 
critical points were raised concerning: the lack of an introductory article 
as a result of which the reader cannot form an integrated picture of the dif- 
ferent facets of the state and economic life of the country; the absence of 
an indispensable section on legislation in the realm of social-cultural con- 
struction; the failure adequately to portray the current situation with regard 
to civil, procedural and, in large part, criminal legislation and, since the 
editorial board did not see fit to supply the volume with the necessary ex- 
planatory notes, “the question of what civil laws then exist in the DRV and 
what norms courts are guided by in hearing criminal cases which do not fall 
within the jurisdiction of special people’s tribunals remains unclear.” 

Why a brief prefatory essay was not provided when the balance of the 
volumes in the series addressed to the other “socialist” states are so equipped 
is a mystery. Even more puzzling is the fact that no sequel to the original 
compilation has yet seen the light of day: the corresponding tomes dedicated 
to Hungary and Romania, for instance, have each gone through two editions 
and three successive versions have been lavished on the PRC. True, the rest 
of the “people democracies” fare no better than the DRV in this respect. In 
the latter’s case, however, one would think that there are compelling reasons 
for bringing out such a revised and up-dated selection of legal documents, 
given that the original specimen was virtually limited to the output of the 
war years and the sample in no way reflects the dramatic changes effected in 
the north in the 1955-1965 interyal on all fronts. Perhaps, in view of the con- 


8M. A. Shafir, in Sovetskoe Py meee i pravo, 1955, No. 8, pp. 138-140. Also, C. F. 


Kim and M. A. Shafir, i in Sovetskoe vostokovedénie, 1956, No. 4, pp. 173-178. 
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stant dangerous tension in the area, the North Vietnamese authorities them- 
selves were reluctant to advertise the intimate details of their domestic affairs 
and the Soviets simply deferred to their wishes. 

Rather impressive, too, is the section devoted to the DRY in the issue of 
the series Mestnye organy gosudarstvennoi vlasti i upravleniya zarubezhnykh 
sotsialisticheskikh gosudarstv (Local Organs of State Government and Ad- 
ministration of the Foreign Socialist States), (Moscow, Gosyurizdat, 1960, 
215 pp.), covering the Democratic Republic of Vietnam, the Democratic 
People’s Republic of Korea and the Mongolian People’s Republic. Sixty-two 
pages are set aside for North Vietnam, and 10 pieces of relevant legislation 
(all, save the Constitution, dating from the post-1955 period) are reproduced 
in full (except for a fragment of the 1946 Constitution) . The translation from 
the Vietnamese was by Yu. Kraminov. The specimens were culled almost en- 
tirely from Công bdo and project a unique panorama of the process of post- 
war resurgence and growth of the present structure of local government and 
administration in North Vietnam perceived through the prism of its legal 
scaffolding, allowing one to trace the key formal organizational details and 
chart the contours of the principal shifts and changes which have marked 
the second phase in the institution’s record of expansion and consolidation.® 

A useful substitute research tool is Volume 1 in the series Agrarnoe za- 
konodatelstvo zarubezhnykh sotsialisticheskikh stran (‘Agrarian Legislation 
of the Foreign Socialist Countries), (Moscow, Gosyurizdat, 1958, 290 pp.), 
edited by Professor N. D. Kazantsev, in which are collated the corresponding 
statutes of the Chinese People’s Republic, the Korean People’s Democratic 
Republic, the Mongolian People’s Republic, and the Democratic Republic of 
Vietnam. Despite the publication date, the status juris : for Vietnam is indi- 
cated as January 1, 1954, and all twelve component pieces seem to have been 
lifted bodily from the aforementioned 1955 volume of documentary mate- 
rials assembled by Arturov. 

Finally, Volume 2 of the collection of normative acts under the title Vys- 
shie organy gosudarstvennoi vlasti stran narodnoi demokratii (Supreme 
Organs of State Authority in the Countries of People’s Democracy), (Mos- 
cow; Gosyurizdat, 1961, 126 pp.), under the general editorship of L. M. 
Gudoshnikov, reserved for the “socialist” countries of Asia, has for the DRV 
an excerpt from the 1959 Constitution, the Law on the election of deputies 
to the National Assembly of the DRV of Dec. 31, 1959, the Law on the or- 
ganization of the National Assembly of the DRV of July 14, 1960, and the 
Resolution of the National Assembly on the procedure for immunity and 
other rights of deputies of the National Assembly, members of the Standing 
Committee and the Commission of the National Assembly of J uly 6, 1960. 

Three lesser artifacts—all replicas of items already featured in the 1955 


These sources were extensively used by the author in his study “Local Government 
and Administration in the Democratic Republic of Vietnam since 1954,” The China 
Quarterly, H 12, pp. 211-230 (October-December, 1962) , and No. 14, pp. 195-211 (April- 
June, 1963). 
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parent anthology—complete the catalogue: 1) the compilation Konstitutsw 
stran narodnoi demokratii (Constitution of the Countries of People’s Democ- 
racy), (Moscow, Gosyurizdat, 1958) , under the editorial supervision of Pro- 
fessor V. N. ‘Durdenevskii, contains (pp. 95-112) the text of the 1946 Con- 
stitution of the DRV; 2) an issue in the series Ugolounoe zakonodatelstvo 
zarubezhnykh sotsialisticheskikh gosudarstv (Criminal Legislation of For- 
eign Socialist States), under the editorship of M. A. Gelfer, dealing with the 
laws of mainland China, North Korea, Mongolia, and North Vietnam, (Mos- 
cow, Gosyurizdat, 1957, 92 pp.), offers as a lone contribution for the DRV 
the text of Decree No. 151 on the punishment of landowners guilty of vio- 
lating the laws of Apr. 12, 1953; and, 3) the massive tome Ugolovno-protses- 
sualnoe zakonodatelstvo zarubezhnykh sotsialisticheskikh stran (Legislation 
concerning Criminal Procedures of Foreign Socialist Countries), edited by 
Professor D. S. Karev, (Moscow, Gosyurizdat, 1956, 816 pp.), incorporates 
(pp. 679-692) segments of the Decree on judicial organization and court 
personnel of Jan. 24, 1946, and the Decree amending the regulations on 
judicial organization and judicial procedure of May 22, 1950, and in toto 


Decree No. 150 on the organization of special people’s tribunals of Apr. 12, 
1953. 


- On a somewhat different tack, one ought perhaps also to mention in this 
connection the legislative reference service of sorts which the journal Sovet- 
skoe gosudarstvo i pravo (Soviet State and Law) ran from 1958 to 1960 
designed to appraise its readership of the highlights of the calendar of cur- 
rent activities in the “people’s democracies” in the domain of legislative in- 
novation. Beginning with issue No. 2 of the periodical for 1958, recent de- 
velopments in the DRV were duly chronicled in 6 of the monthly bulletins 
for that year. In (1959, the ratio was 5 out of 12. In 1960, it climbed to 6 out 
of 6: Nos. 4 and 7 omitted the survey altogether, and after No. 8, the feature 
was simply discontinued. 


GENERAL WORKS 


_ Few Soviet scholars have ventured to encompass the entire North Viet- 
namese legal scene and none of these attempts has as yet met with unqualified 
success. The collective treatise Istoriya gosudarstva i prava noveishego 
vremeni (History of State and Law of Contemporary Times), edited by Z. 
M. Chernilovskii, (Moscow, Ministry Higher Education of the USSR, 1956, 
159 pp.), recapitulates the salient points in the recent evolution of the con- 
stitutional and legal fabrics of mainland China, Albania, North Vietnam, 
North Korea and Mongolia. A. Kh. Makhnenko wrote the section on the DRV 
(pp. 110-125). Vol. 3 of the textbook Istoriya gosudarstva i prava (History 
of State and Law), edited by P. N. Galanza and Z. M. Chernilovskii, (Mos- 
cow, Gosyurizdat, 1961, 654 pp.), uses essentially a country-by-country ap- 
proach that ranges over four continents and surveys 25 nations. The DRV 
is allocated a 19-page chapter the author of which is again A. Kh. Makh- 
nenko (pp. 252-370) and in that narrow space the latter includes a modicum 
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of information on the formation of the DRV, the 1946 Constitution, the 
revolutionary social-economic transformations in the period 1946-1954, the 
conclusion of the armistice and the adoption of the 1960 Constitution. Quite 
obviously, he barely manages to scratch the surface of events, the treatment 
of the subject is perforce cursory, and no critical evaluation of the data is 
physically possible. What emerges, then, is a sketchy synopsis of the public 
record, selective and thoroughly impressionistic. 

Much more substantial is a companion chapter on the law, courts and 
procedure of the countries of pecple’s democracies (pp. 529-587) written by 
M. G. Solovieva and M. P. Lebedev along truly comparative lines, in which 
the chief characteristics of the respective jural systems in the sphere of civil 
law, labor law, and judicial organization and court procedure are constrasted 
inter se with considerable care for detail, a solid grasp of the discipline and 
a fine sense of the distinctions in the letter of the appropriate documents. No 
effort is made to descend to the level of actual practice and look at the way 
in which the statutes are effectively applied in order to gauge the impact of 
these semantic nuances, nor indeed would the available room permit even a 
modest exercise in empirical verification. The DRV receives a fair share of 
attention. 

In Volume 2 of the subsequent edition of the textbook, now appearing 
under the title Istoriya gosudarsiva i prava zarubezhnykh stran (History of 
State and Law of Foreign Countries), edited by P. N. Galanza and O. A. 
Zhidkov, (Moscow, “Yuridicheskaya literature,” 1969, 488 pp.) , the format 
has undergone some revision. Instead of a separate cameo on the DRV, an 
essay by B. S. Gromakov (pp. 419-435) tries to synthesize “the peculiarities 
of the establishment of people’s democratic power in the countries of Asia” 
by examining, in turn, the historical conditions of the development of local 
people’s democratic revolutions, the establishment of people’s democratic 
power, social-economic transformations in the first phase of the people’s 
democratic power, the first constitutions and constitutional acts, and con- 
struction of the bases of socialism. Of course, in the stringent limits set for 
him, the author is doomed to produce a survey note, but the quality of the 
analysis in the present article is already significantly superior to the tone of 
its predecessor which had dealt with the DRV in strict isolation and the in- 
tegrative approach results on the whole in a far more balanced account. 
Next, M. G. Solovieva is again entrusted with the task of compressing into 
a mere dozen pages of syncretic summation of the process of inception of 
the law across the entire spectrum of foreign socialist countries, focusing 
specifically on the themes of civil law, labor law, and criminal law. Under 
these difficult circumstances, the author acquits herself rather well in identi- 
fying the differences and similarities in the formulations of the assorted 
normative measures, but, as hitherto, eschews all temptation to explore the 
substantive implications of these variables. In that operational context, the 
experience of the DRY is cited just once by name. `’ 

- The residue of the contingent consists of three pieces. First, we have a 


id 
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booklet entitled Demokraticheskaya Respublika Vietnam (The Democratic 
Republic of Vietnam) , translated from the Vietnamese by V. J. Zvonov, V. A. 
Olgin and Yu. I. Yuriev (Moscow, Gospolitizdat, 1963, 150 pp. ), a chapter 
of which (pp. 35-55) handles the political and social structure, i.e., the state 
organization, equality between nationalities and between men and women, 
the wealth of the country—in the hands of the people, rights and duties of 
citizens, indestructible political unity—-basis of the people’s democratic or- 
der. The tone is descriptive, the treatment is superficial and smacks more of 
propaganda than scholarship. The collective opus Vietnam (spravochnik), 
(Vietnam, a Handbook), (Moscow, “Nauka,” 1969), likewise includes a 
longish section dealing with the state structure and political parties and pub- 
lic organizations (pp. 155-194). Still more expository than analytical, the 
manual nevertheless rates as a useful practical guide to the formal govern- 
mental system and the various local political and civic associations. 


Lastly, the tome Istoriya Vietnama v noveishee vremya (1917-1965), (His- 
tory of Vietnam of Contemporary Times, 1917-1965), (Moscow, “Nauka,” 
1970) , devotes much space and attention to the question of the development 
and progress of the “people’s democratic order” in the country. Well, re- 
searched, tapping numerous Russian and native sources and Western pub- 
lications, the monograph offers an integrated picture of the genesis and 
growth of indigenous administrative and legal institutions in the midst of 
revolution, civil war and armed resistance and after the restoration of peace, 
painted against the broad canvass of prevailing political and economic con- 
ditions and related to specific tactical calculations and environmental exigen- 
cies. It ranks as one of the more solidly documented and better written items 
in the Soviet bibliography on North Vietnamese legal affairs and, although 
the legal aspects are only part of the larger panorama, they occupy a suffi- 
ciently important position in the script to warrant citing the treatise under 
the sub-heading of legal literature. 


CONSTITUTIONAL LAW 


The single largest bloc of published Soviet works on the legal system of 
North Vietnam falls under this rubric. The nomenclature includes both gen- 
eral treatises on the organizational structure of the DRV and studies of spe- 
cific governmental institutions and constitutional procedures. Among the 
former, pride of place is occupied by the series of textbooks on the “state 
law” of the countries associated with the USSR in the cadre of the “socialist” 
camp: 

Curiously enough, the first such volume—N. P. Farberov, Gosudarstven- 
noe pravo stran narodnoi demokratii (State Law of the Countries of People’s 
Democracy), (Moscow, Gosyurizdat, 1949, 327 pp.), contains no reference 
to the DRV. The omission may, of course, have been due simply to the au- 
thor’s inability to obtain adequate data at the time. However, in the fore- 
word (p. 8), Farberov admits as much concerning the DPRK, which is also 
excluded—for that sole reason—whereas no similar excuse is given for leav- 
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ing the DRV out. Another possible explanation is continuing uncertainty’ 
among Soviet scholars in those days as to the authenticity of the DRV’s “so- 
cialist” pedigree and the propriety of designating it as a “people’s democ- 
racy.” The wording of the title of a contemporary article by V. Ya. Vasilieva, 
“Viet-Nam—indokitaiskaya demokraticheskaya respublika” (Viet-Nan—an 
Indochinese Democratic Republic), (Mirovoe khozyaistvo i mirovaya poli- 
tika, 1946, No. 12, pp. 81-89), the earliest such work on the subject, in fact 
strengthens that ' hypothesis by virtue of its ideologically antiseptic formula- 
tion. 

In any event, after Geneva dhs DRV officially joins the ranks of sister 
“socialist” states and is assigned an equal spot in Soviet academic publica- 
tions addressed to the phenomenon of “people’s democracies.” Thus, the 
manual Gosudarstvennyi stroi stran narodnoi demokratii Azii (State Struc- 
ture of the Countries of People’s Democracy of Asia) , edited by N. T. Samart- 
seva, (Moscow, 11956, 203 pp.), issued under the auspices of the Ministry of 
Higher Education of the USSR and approved as a text for students of the 
All-Union Legal Institute of Study by Correspondence Courses, already con- 
tains a separate section on the DRV, expressly credited to B. L. Borisov (pp. 
116-155). A major difference, however, between the present tome and its 
successors is its limited geopolitical scope: it affects an Asian focus instead 
of the region-wide format adopted in the ensuing editions. 


During the next few years, four independent versions appeared, all built 
on a standard pattern. The prototype, sponsored by the Institute of Law of 
the Academy of Sciences of the USSR, entitled Gosudarstvennoe pravo za- 
rubezhnykh sotsialisticheskikh stran (State Law of the Foreign Socialist 
Countries), edited by V. F. Kotok, (Moscow, Gosyurizdat, 1957, 465 pp.), 
introduces a split-level design. Part I offers a comparative survey of the 
common bases of the state law of the countries concerned, i.e., the object, 
source and system of state law; the constitutions; the social structure; the 
state structure; the fundamental principles of organization and functioning 
of the state organs; the fundamental rights and duties of citizens; the funda- 
mental principles of the electoral system. Part II consists of parallel vignettes 
of each corresponding country’ s constitutional system, executed along identi- 
cal lines. O. A. Arturov is responsible for the chapter on the DRV (pp. 396- 
416; 468-469). While useful, the essays on the individual countries are too 
compressed to amount to much more than an expanded diagram of the in- 
stitutional skeleton of the respective national units, sometimes accompanied 
by a sketchy bibliography of around a dozen items, official speeches and re- 
ports plus a sprinklirig of secondary materials. ` 

` With minor variations, a similar profile is to be found in the other three 
volumes: Gosudarstvennoe pravo stran narodnoi demokratii (State Law of 
the Countries of People’s Democracy), edited by A.Kh. Makhnenko, (Mos- 
cow, Ministry of Higher Education of the USSR, 1959, 419 pp.), with the 
chapter on the DRV written by A. G. Budanov. (pp: 371-396); Gosudar: 
stverinoé pravo:stran narodnoi. demokratii (State Law. of the Countries’ of 
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People’s Democracy), by L. D. Voevodin, D. L. Zlatopolskii, and N. Ya. Ku- 
prits, (Moscow, Izd. IMO, 1960, 631 pp.), with the chapter on the DRV 
written by L. D. Voevodin (pp. 510-552) ; and Gosudarstvennoe pravo stran 
narodnoi demokratii (State Law of the Countries of People’s Democracy), 
edited by V. F. Kotok, (Moscow, Gosyurizdat, 1961, 572 pp.), with the 
chapter on the DRV written by L. M. Gudoshnikov (pp. 265-292, 561-562). 


Since then, a new trend has emerged in this field of endeavor, marked by 
an attempt to evolve a truly comparative, horizontally integrated approach 
to the discipline. Thus, the collection of articles edited by V. F. Kotok and 
N. P. Farberov, Konstitutsionnoe pravo sotsialisticheskikh stran (Constitu- 
tional Law of the Socialist Countries), (Moscow, Izd. Akademii nauk SSSR, 
1963, 327 pp.) , devotes itself entirely to a cross-national analysis of the prin- 
cipal institutions of constitutional law of the member-countries of the “social- 
ist Commonwealth” and eschews the hitherto standard country-by-country 
recitation. The material is grouped under 6 primary headings: object and 
sources of constitutional law; fundamental characteristics of the new con- 
stitutions; the multi-party system and people’s (national) fronts; the elec- 
toral system; perfection of the forms of administration of industry in the 
period of completion of construction of socialism; new aspects of adminis- 
trative-territorial management. In each case, an effort is made to synthesize 
the shared experience of all the component countries in that particular do- 
main, noting coincidences and divergences, tracing the causative factors, 
mapping potential future paths of convergence and elaborating a general 
paradigm of socialist constitutional doctrine and practice. 

The monograph by 1. P. Jlinskii and B. V. Shchetinin, Gosudarstvennoe 
pravo stran narodnoi demokratii (State Law of the Countries of People’s 
Democracy), (Moscow, Izd. “Mezhdunarodnye otnosheniya,” 1964, 355 
pp-), is a more methodical treatment of the subject. After a long introductory 
piece which summarizes the historical and ideological background of the in- 
ception of the “world socialist system,” the authors sub-divide the field into 
1] chapters, each addressed to a specific problem or theme: the conception, 
object and system of state Jaw; the constitutions; social structure; state 
structure; legal status of citizens; electoral law; fundamental principles of 
organization and functioning of state organs; supreme organs of state power; 
supreme organs of state administration; local organs of state government and 
administration; courts and the procuracy. Finally, A. Kh. Makhnenko, Gosu- 
darstvennoe pravo zarubezhnykh sotsialisticheskihk stran (State Law of the 
Foreign Socialist Countries), (Moscow, Izd. “Vysshaya shkola,” 1970, 367 
pp-), is the first law textbook of the lot wholly conceived and executed on a 
comparative scale and is likely to set a precedent here for the Soviet aca- 
demic profession. 

The latest wrinkle in the Soviet scholarly modus operandi in this sector 
prompts two comments. First, not all the eligible countries come in for equal 
attention; on balance, there is a tendency to cite the record of the East Eu- 
ropean “socialist” states more often than that of their Asian colleagues. Sec- 
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ond, coricéern with genuine comparative analysis has in turn sparked a fresh 
appreciation for micromodels, so to speak; contrasting genetic attributes 
within the parameters of a distinct species is a sensible way of devising a 
universal classification index. In the context of the “socialist Common- 
wealth,” for example, this has meant a revived interest in handling the Eu- 
ropean brand of socialism as‘an autonomous phenomenon, whereas its Asian 
twin displays certain native qualities which warrant assigning it a separate, 
albeit cognate, status. The monograph by I. P. Ilinskii, Konstitutsiz mire i 
sotstalizma, Iz opyta konstitutsionnogo stroitelstva v evropeiskikh sotsialis- 
ticheskikh stranakh (Constitutions of Peace and Socialism, From the Experi- 
ence of Constitutional Construction in the European Socialist Countries), 
(Moscow, Izd. “Mezhdunarodnye otnosheniya,” 1967, 312 pp.), is a good 
illustration of the “cluster” technique that currently seems to be gaining 
favor in Soviet legal circles, both, one surmises, out of conviction that the 
method of juxtaposition leads to more substantial conclusions where the 
sample picked for investigation exhibits a modicum of logical unity and 
with the thought that a narrower scope of exploration allows for in-depth 
probing of the kind that is impossible where the inquiry is compelled to range 
over a vast expanse of terrain. l 

The Soviet bibliography on North Vietnamese affairs also abounds, of 
course, in assorted miscellaneous studies of the DRV’s constitutional me- 
chanism per se. The parade opens with an article by O. A. Arturov, “Gosu-. 
darstvennyi stroi Demokraticheskoi Respubliki Vietnam” (The State Struc- 
ture of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam), Sovetskoe gosudarstvo i 
pravo, 1954, No. 7, pp. 41-47, which consists of two sections: a quick review 
of some of the principal legislative enactments promulgated during the “war 
of national liberation,” with special emphasis on measures touching on agra- 
rian questions; and a summary of the main provisions of the 1946 Constitu-. 
tion. The approach is exegetic, the focus is on the formal language of the. 
statutes and no attempt is made to consult the historical record or to verify its 
congruence with the specifications of the theoretical blueprint. Next, we have 
a slim booklet by I. Ya. Podkopaev, Demokraticheskaya Respublika Vietnam 
(The Democratic Republic of Vietnam), (Moscow, “Znanie,” 1955, 40 pp.), 
which represents the text of a lecture read before a popular audience and 
which contains a modest amount of basic information on the political organi- 
zation of the DRY, in terms again of recapitulating the main articles of the 
Constitution, charting the institutional skeleton of the governmental hier- 
archy and mentioning the most important revolutionary decrees which helped 
lay the socioeconomic foundations of the DRV regime after 1954. 

This is followed by two brochures devoted exclusively to the public law 
profile of the DRV: A. G. Budanov, Gosudarstvennyi stroi Demokraticheskoi 
Respubliki Vietnam (The State Structure of the Democratic Republic of 
Vietnam), Moscow, 1956, 64 pp.), issued by. the Moscow State University; 
and V. Chirkin, Osnovy gosudarstvennogo prava Demokraticheskoi Respub- 
liki Vietnam (Bases of State Law'of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam), 
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(Sverdlovsk, 1957, 59 pp.), a lecture delivered at the Sverdlovsk ‘Law Insti- 
tute. A. G. Budanov returns to the scene with another booklet, Gosudarstven- 
ny stroi Demokraticheskoi Respubliki Vietnam (State Structure of the Dem- 
ocratic Republic of Vietnam) , (Moscow, Gosyurizdat, 1958, 109 pp.), which 
is part of a series on the state structure of the countries of the world. In some 
respects, this particular effort is superior in quality to many of the other spec- 
imens in the same collection, which tend to stick to a recitation of the essen- 
tial data on the institutional configuration of the subject country’s political 
design and do little more than paraphrase the clauses of the relevant legisla- 
tion without ever venturing to check on how the “paper” mechanism actually 
functions. Several of these pamphlets remind one of a certain brand of 
pasteurized literature distributed by official tourist agencies to acquaint the 
foreign visitor with the alleged virtues of the local scheme ‘of government and 
similarly lack persuasiveness. 

By contrast, Budanov ranges farther afield, a move dictated, in my opinion, 
by the nature of his topic. Indeed, a bare gloss on the language of the 1946 
Constitution at this late date would serve no earthly purpose, especially in the 
light of the impressive accumulation of laws and edicts adopted in the mean- 
time supplementing, amending and expanding the norms formulated therein. 
Besides, Budanov is an expert in the field who may have wanted to produce a 
“live script” and was sufficiently familiar with the primary material to be 
able to do so and get away from the beaten track in favor of exploring new 
ground. Whatever prompted the departure from precedent, the net result is a 
better documented monograph which incorporates interesting and not readily 
accessible data to give a more rounded and authentic picture of the legisla- 
tive performance of the DRV than had hitherto been mirrored in secondary 
Soviet sources. 

After a two year interlude, three pieces appear all at once. An essay by A. 
G. Mazaev, “Reshenie natsionalnogo voprosa d Demokraticheskoi Respublike 
Vietnam” (Solution of the Nationality Question in the Democratic Republic 
of Vietnam), in the anthology Demokraticheskaya Respublika Vietnam 1945- 
1960, (Moscow, Izd. vostochnoi literatury, 1960, pp. 141-176), although 
addressed to the problem of the position of the minority peoples in the DRV 
in general, considers their legal status as well. The author makes methodic 
use of Vietnamese publications to which he adds a sprinkling of sociological 
data which he gathered personally while on an extensive local field-trip. Then, 
as article by N. S. Merzlyakov, “Gosudarstvennoe stroitelstvo v Demokra- 
ticheskoi Respublike Vietnam” (State Construction in the Democratic Re- 
public of Vietnam), in the commemorative volume 15 let Demokraticheskoi 
Respubliki Vietnam (15 Years of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam), 
(Moscow, IMO, 1960, pp. 35-64), retells the by now well-known story of the 
development of the constitutional and institutional framework of the DRV, 
of the inception and growth of the conceptual and organizational principles 
on which rests the country’s governmental system, the steady progression 
toward “socialist” political forms and the evolution of the administrative ap- 
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paratus to keep abreast of and, in turn, help advance the current tasks on the 
“socialist” agenda. Finally, an article by A. Mazaev, “Pod znamenem novoi 
Konstitutsii” (Under the Banner of the New Constitution) , Sovety deputatov 
trudyashchikhsya, 1960, No. 6, pp. 1024106, celebrating the occasion of the 
proclamation of the 1960 Constitution, is just a bio-sketch of the profile of 
the latest Organic Law, executed in broad brush-strokes and only touching 
lightly on some of the salient features of the current national charter. 


1961 witnesses the publication of the first—and so far, sole—serious re- 
search monograph on the government of North Vietnam: N. S. Merzlyakov, 
Demokraticheskaya Respublika Vietnam (gosudarstvennyi stroi) (The 
Democratic Republic of Vietnam, State Structure), (Moscow, IMO, 1961, 
192 pp.). Making apt use of Russian and hard-to-obtain Vietnamese docu- 
mentation, the author traces the organizational pyramid of governmental and 
administrative institutions in North Vietnam, summarizes the dynamics of 
their development and consolidation, descends to the sub-statutory level for 
a glance at the procedural capillaries beneath the official epidermis, the rou- 
tine operative channels interconnecting the intermediary and lower cells of 
the bureaucratic organism, and even manages to convey a faint idea of the 
functional style which pervades this milieu. In its category, the book remains 
to the present day markedly superior to anything else that is available. In 
fact, it still may very well be the most ambitious original treatise on the North 
Vietnamese governmental system at the end of the first fifteen years of its 
career in any foreign language and is an indispensable reference item for 
anyone interested in the initial lap of the DRV’s constitutional life. 

By comparison, the booklet by A. G. Mazaev, Gosudarstvennyi stroi Dem- 
okraticheskoi Respubliki Vietnam (State Structure of the Democratic Repub- 
lic of Vietnam), (Moscow, Gosyurizdat, 1963, 85 pp.), is a sad disappoint- 
ment. Motivated apparently by the desire of the editors of the series “State 
structure of the countries of the world” to up-date Budanov’s earlier contri- 
bution to the collection on this same subject, the present version confines 
itself essentially to a literal description of the DRV’s institutional shell as 
sanctified by the 1960 Constitution. No attempt is made to widen the per- 
spective by mining the rich vein of supportive legislative and regulatory ma- 
terials and what we end up with is a highly condensed and rudimentary 
survey of the general floor-plan of the government edifice. 

In some respects, the individual components of the DRV’s governmental 
organism fare better in the technical quality of the treatment they receive at 
the hands of Soviet scholars. The electoral process, for example, is the subject 
of two comparative studies: B. V. Shchetinin, “Predstavitelnaya sistema v 
narodno-demokraticheskikh gosudarstvakh Azii” (The Representative Sys- 
tem in the People’s Democratic States of Asia), Sovetskoe, gosudarstvo i 
pravo, 1955, No. 2, pp. 33-41, and B. A. Strashun, Izbiratelnoe pravo sotsial- 
isticheskikh gosudarstv (The Electoral Law of the Socialist States), Moscow, 
IMO, 1963, 248 pp.). Not particularly profound and rarely venturing into the 


realm of practice, both nevertheless are more useful than average because’ 
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the comparative framework obliges the authors to broaden their field of 
vision, to catalogue coincidences and differences and suggest concrete ex- 
planations for the phenomena, and generally to go beyond a mere recitation 
of the legal formulas. The article’s scope is narrower and thus the DRV fig- 
ures quite prominently in the narrative; in the monograph, references to the 
DRY tend to become somewhat submerged in the total scenario. 


Add to that three pieces dealing specifically with the electoral machinery 
of the DRV: an abbreviated note “Vybory vo Vietname” (Elections in Viet- 
nam), Novoe vremya, 1957, No. 49, p. 14, reporting on the balloting for dele- 
gates to the city people’s councils of Hanoi and Haiphong; an entry on the 
DRV (pp. 24-26) in the manual Izbiratelnye sistemy stran mira (Electoral 
Systems of the Countries of the World), (Moscow, Gospolitizdat, 1961), 
containing basic information on the organization of voting to the organs of 
government at various levels and a few statistics on the electoral body and 
the age group and professional background of the successful candidates; and, 
finally, an article by Nguyen Dinh Loc, “Izbiratelnyi zakon Demokratiche- 
skoi Respubliki Vietnam” (The Electoral Law of the Democratic Republic 
of Vietnam), Sovetskoe, gosudarstvo i pravo, 1961, No. 1, pp. 80-90, which 
discusses the conduct of national elections in the first years of the regime, the 
norms regulating the exercise of universal suffrage north of the 17th parallel, 
the results of the 1960 elections to the National Assembly, and contrasts the 
practice here of the DRV with that of its rival to the south, drawing a picture 
which is greatly to the latter’s disadvantage, needless to say. 


Local government in North Vietnam, too, has attracted a fair share of at- 
tention. A useful account of the structure and functions of local government 
organs, including those established in the autonomous regions peopled by 
ethnic minorities, is given by N. Merzlyakov, “Organy vlasti demokratiches- 
kogo Vietnama” (Organs of Authority of Democratic Vietnam), Sovety 
deputatov trudyashchikhsya (Soviets of Workers’ Deputies), 1958, No. 1 
pp. 77-81. Then, after an extended hiatus, we have in rapid succession: M. 
Ilinskii, “Chetvert veka borby i pobed” (A Quarter Century of Struggle and 
Victories), ibid., 1970, No. 9, pp. 106-110; M. Tlinskii, “Muzhestvo” (Cour- 
age), ibid., 1971, No. 6, pp. 108-111; and, L. Gudoshnikov, “Aktivisty nar- 
odnykh sovetov” (Activists of People’s Councils), ibid., 1972, No. 2, pp. 
108-111. 


These mini-essays all fit a similar stylistic pattern: a human interest eye- 
witness story geared to the travails and accomplishments of the common folk 
and their elected spokesmen in running local affairs, coping with emergencies 
and crises occasioned by battle conditions, helping out with the evacuation 
of civilians, the implementation of civil defense programs, the mobilization 
of labor and scarce resources to meet war-time exigencies, and so forth. They 
often provide a wealth of insight into the routine aspects of grass-roots reg- 
ulation of and mass participation in community activities which complements 
and enlivens the rigid dehumanized tableau projected by dry disquisitions 
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on the literal prescriptions of sundry statutory measures which compose the 


bulk of the literature in the field. 


Soviet secondary sources lavish even more care on North Vietnam’s judi- 
cial apparatus. Thus, a longish article by the Minister of Justice of the DRV, 
Vu Din Khoe, “Sudy Narodnogo Vietnama v borbe za ukreplenie demokra- 
ticheskoi diktatury naroda” (The Courts of People’s Vietnam in the Struggle 
for the Strengthening of the Democratic Dictatorship of the People), Sovet- 
skaya yustitsiya (Soviet Justice), 1958, No. 11, pp. 14-21, is an excellent 
precis of the process of development of the court system in the “socialist” 
areas, the changing order of priorities in the work of the courts during the 
first thirteen years of their existence, the resort to special tribunals in con- 
nection with the conduct of agrarian reform, the gradual refinement of the 
organizational scheme ard improvement in the quality of performance of the 
judicial branch and steady expansion of its role in safeguarding the gains of 
the revolution and furthering the “building of socialism.” What comes out 
very clearly from these pages is the picture of a series of legal campaigns in 
which the courts are directed to concentrate their energies on the issues 
which the authorities currently identify as crucial. Instead of just dispensing 
routine justice, then, the courts are periodically pressed into service to “fight” 
certain designated phenomena which the political leadership considers par- 
ticularly dangerous at the moment, adjust their modus operandi accordingly 
and revise their agenda to give precedence to these items of business. The 
courts are frankly portrayed as political instrumentalities, bound by the pre- 
vailing definition of what constitutes the principal official policy objective at 
a given stage of history like any other component of the government hier- 
archy and appreciated in proportion to how well they fulfill each assigned 
task. l 

Next, the textbook by D. S. Karev, Organizatsiya suda i prokuratury v 
SSSR (kurs lektsii), (Organization of the Courts and the Procuracy in the 
USSR, course lectures), (Minsk, Izd. Belgosuniversiteta im. V. I. Lenina, 
1960), features a section dealing with the courts and the procuracy in the 
foreign socialist states in an effort to add a bit of comparative flavor. It con- 
sists of a series of vignettes on every member of the “association”: the one 
devoted to the DRV totals less than a page (pp. 219-220) and does little more 
than sketch a grand outline of the country’s judicial and procuratorial 
branches. 

A collective version of the manual, edited by D. S. Karev and published 
under the same title, (Moscow, Gosyurizdat, 1961), includes an analogous 
chapter, written by A. Ya. Grobovenko. In some ways, it marks a slight im- 
provement over its precursor in that, for example, in the first few pages an 
attempt is made to offer an overall view of the tasks, principles and general 
rules applicable to the courts and the procuracy throughout the “Common- 
. wealth.” Certain contrasts are drawn and similarities and divergences point- 
ed out. For instant reference purposes, the juxtapositions are often quite 
helpful. However, the comments which follow on thé situation here in the 
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individual countries involved remain at a primitive level and are content 
merely to paraphrase the main clauses of the pertinent legislation. The DRV’s 
judicial and procuratorial system again only rates a page (pp. 262-263). 

The essay by Nguyen Dinh Loc and S. Bobotov, “Sudebnaya reforma v 
Demokratischeskoi Respublike Vietnam” (The Court Reform in the Demo- 
cratic Republic of Vietnam), Sovetskaya yustitsiya, 1961, No. 2, pp. 20-21, 
though brief and essentially descriptive in tone, does contain a handy sum- 
mary for those who either cannot read Vietnamese or have no access to the 
original materials of the provisions of the 1960 statutes on the “Organization 
of the people’s courts” and the “Organization of the people’s procuracy.” 
Part of the legislative innovations occasioned by the adoption of the new 
Constitution, these two laws put the finishing touches on the protracted 
process of equipping the DRV with a full-fledged judicial system, bringing 
to a climax a trend which had already seen the belated repeal of all “colonial- 
feudal” laws still in effect and the consequent investiture of the Supreme 
Court with the extra job of deciding substantive questions concerning the 
application of legislation, the execution of the judicial policy of the state 
and the unification of court practice. 

The piece by V. Lesnoi, “Pravosudie Demokraticheskoi Respubliki Viet- 
nam” (Administration of Justice in the Democratic Republic of Vietnam), 
Sovetskaya yustitsiya, 1963, No. 17, pp. 21-22, covers much the same ground, 
emphasizing the work of the judiciary in punishing anti-state crimes and in 
popularizing the 1960 Law on marriage and the family (noting parentheti- 
cally that divorce cases are in most instances heard by women judges) and 
recognizing the wide-spread use of the principle of analogy to fill the large 
gaps in the written law. R. Rashidov, “Revolyutsionnoe pravosudie na strazhe 
zavoevanli vietnamskogo naroda” (Revolutionary Justice on Guard of the 
Successes of the Vietnamese People), Sovetskaya yustitsiya, 1965, No. 17, 
pp. 16-18, picks up the theme of.anti-state crimes and gives a unique account 
in Soviet legal literature of court proceedings involving “spies and saboteurs” 
from the south captured on the territory of the DRV. The thrust of the article 
is that all such ventures are doomed to failure because of the loyalty and vig- 
ilance of the populace and the state authorities, that the enemy who resists. is 
dealt with mercilessly whereas the one who surrenders without a fight or 
voluntarily turns himself in is treated leniently. 


In issue 11 of the same journal for 1970, pp. 79-81, Khoang Kuok Viet, 
Procurator General of the DRV, contributes a rather perfunctory and super- 
ficial sketch on the current status of the institution he heads entitled “Ruko- 
vodstvuemsya leninskim ucheniem” (We Are Guided by Lenin’s Teachings), 
tr. from the Vietnamese by I. Aleshina. Worth noting, however, are the pass- 
ing references to the persistent difficulty with the recruitment of qualified 
cadres, national peculiarities which dictated the need to subordinate the local 
offices of the procuracy to corresponding party organs unlike in the other 
“socialist” countries where the procuracy. is theoretically indeperident of op- 
erational control by any outside agency, and claims that now nearly all pro- 
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curators and personnel of the procuracy are party members. Though not 
completely lacking in informative value, much more could have been expect- 
ed from a man who ought to know more about conditions in his own baili- 
wick than anybody else. Equally, if not even more, disappointing is the cameo 
by L. Gudoshnikov, “Sudebnaya sistema DRV” (The Judicial System of the 
DRY), Sotsialisticheskaya zakonnost (Socialist legality), 1971, No. 24, pp. 
28-29, which mechanically paraphrases the provisions of the 1960 Constitu- 
tion pertaining to the judicial apparatus and of the principal statutes adopted 
pursuant thereto defining the structure of the people’s courts and the Supreme 
Court and never says a word about how the judiciary has functioned thus far, 
its record of performance or, in fact, anything that goes beyond bare “paper” 
propositions. 

Put together, these scattered fragments could add up to a relatively illumi- 
nating mosaic of the judiciary’s modus operandi and professional! role in the 
DRV, but no Soviet scholar to date has seemed to want to tackle the project 
of packing the data into a single comprehensive compact study. Instead, those 
who have written on the subject have preferred to churn out brief occasional 
notes which try to cover a lot of ground in skimpy fashion or tend to concen- 
trate on a few items of interest, a luxury paid for by an attendant loss of 
perspective. 

Strangely enough, virtually no special Russian literature exists dealing with 
the organs of central government, apart from a capsule entry in the publica- 
tion Parlamenty zarubezhnykh stran, spravochnik (Parliaments of Foreign 
Countries, a Handbook), (Moscow, Gospolitizdat, 1968, pp. 85-87), con- 
taining essential information on the composition, powers and internal set-up 
of the DRV’s National Assembly. Neither the individual ministries nor the 
Cabinet, for instance, have as yet elicited scholarly commentary by members 
of the Soviet academic contingent with expertise in Vietnamese affairs. Why 
that should be so is not at all clear, but the paradox does pose a curious prob- 
lem, particularly when the period 1955-1965 was marked by a strong ten- 
dency to consolidate administrative authority at the top which, of course, 
has since been reversed because of the mounting pressures of the war. At any 
rate, the decade of peaceful construction should have spawned some studies 
of the network of agencies constituting the national government but, for some 
unexplained reason, did not, a minor mystery which would warrant further 
investigation. 
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SOUTH KOREA'S ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT AND ITS 
SOCIO-POLITICAL IMPACT 


/ T. C. Rhee 


A. Gunnar Myrdal has stated, “economic problems cannot be studied in 
isolation but only in their demographic, social and political setting.” It is 
also true that “[ Adam] Smith, of course, never dealt with economic problems 
as purely ‘economic’,” nor did Karl Marx in his study of capitalism. 

In this context, my primary objective is to analyze generally the progress 
of economic development in South Korea in recent years, and to relate the 
findings to Korea’s process of modernization: (1) the nature and scope of 
the economic development; (2) the extent of the economic benefits allowed 
the various socio-political strata; (3) the stability created or retarded by that 
“economic progress’; and (4) the strength and weakness of the present po- 
litical regime in South Korea which was to a great extent instrumental in 
bringing about such a development. 


‘Korea’s Economic RECOVERY AND DEVELOPMENT 


Since 1953, the end of the Korean War, the South Korean economy has 
progressed through three distinct stages of development: (1) 1954-1957, the 
stage of reconstruction; (2) 1958-1961, the stage of stabilization; and (3) 
1962 to present, the stage of rapid development. In the first stage, the primary 
aitempt was made to rehabilitate the war-torn economy with massive Amer- 
ican aid which amounted to some $4,000 million over two decades. Although 
occasionally successful in erasing the physical scars of the War, the general 
economy was marred by governmental corruption, general incompetence and 
soaring inflation. Primary industries (agriculture, fishery, etc.) still em- 
ployed most of the labor force (some 65%) with extremely poor productiv- 
ity, while the secondary and the tertiary industries occupied a minute role in 
the overall economic picture. Even with poor production, farm products con- 
stituted about 40% of the GNP in 1956-7. 

The agricultural sector was still struggling with the legacy of Japan’s co- 
lonial policy in which a vast portion of the population was deliberately re- 


*This article expands on a paper delivered at the llth Working Session of the Centre 
d'Etude du Sud-Est Asiatique et de Extreme Orient, Brussels, held in Waterloo on 
December 5-6, 1972. 

Hanguk Kyungjai ue Bunsuk gua Junmang (Analysis and Prospects of Korean 
Economy) (Seoul, Korea: Joint Chiefs of Staff, ROK, 1960), pp. 218. 
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stricted to agricultural pursuits, with minimum productivity. This meant that 
there was an excessive use of manpower on over-fragmented plots, which 
were difficult to modernize through technical application. Further, poor man- 
agement in various areas of farming during this period perpetuated the low 
productivity and stagnation: (1) poor irrigation and dam projects; (2) 
poor use of fertilizer, its distribution and pricing; (3) virtual absence of 
improved seeds, etc.; (4) poor insecticides; (5) lack of diversification in 
agricultural and related areas of production; and (6) virtual lack of im- 
proved cultivating tchniques. The result was extremely low farm income, the 
absence of purchasing power, which was exacerbated due to low farm product 
prices, higher industrial product costs, and rising inflation. 

- Virtually the same kiad of problems existed in the fishing industry. The 
absence of refrigeration and canning facilities, improved nets, modernized 
fishing vessels and other appliances, and traditional fishing techniques kept 
down the productivity cf the potentially rich fishing industry. As a result, 
the fish catches recorded poor performance: 340,000 tons (in 1956 compared 
to the 295,000 tons of the 1945-6 period) and a mere 403,000 tons in 1957, 
which dropped to a lower level in :1958.? 

During the same period, 1954-7, the secondary and the tertiary industries 
made no progress whatever. In addition to dependence on foreign capital, 
which was scarce, no technical improvement was sought due fargely to the 
government’s lack of promotional policy and the general political atmo- 
sphere. The machine industry did not exist; textile and other craft industries 
suffered; electric power was in constant shortage, and there was no improve- 
ment in transportation facilities. 

In the second stage of development, 1958-61, the Seoul government made 
substantial efforts to control inflation by high tax policy, reduced capital 
spending, a tight money policy, and a balanced budget. These measures pro- 
duced a degree of stabilization for the first time since the Korean War, and 
reduced the increase in wholesale prices from the annual rate of 42% to 5%. 
However, this “stabilization” was accompanied by a measurable slowdown 
in economic growth as the growth rate declined from 6% to 4% per annum.? 

In this period, the same kind of problems retarded the primary, secondary 
and the tertiary sectors of the economy as in the previous period. In fact, the 
economic picture darkered as Syngman Rhee’s downfall came closer and the 
political conditions deteriorated. 

First Five Year Plan, 1962-1966: With the military coup and the establish- 
ment of the Park government in 1961-2, South Korea embarked on an ambi- 
tious program of economic “take-off” through an “unbalanced growth ap- 
proach.” A number of vitally important factors aided in achieving the pro- 
jected level of growth. Initially, eeonomic conditions for growth were by no 


Ibid., p. 27. See also pp. 21-28, 234-243. a 
_ *Joe Won Lee, “Perspective for Economic Development and Planning in South Korea,” 
Studies in the Developmental Aspects of Korea, Andrew C. Nahm, ed., (Kalamazoo, 
Michigan: Western Michigan University, 1969), pp. 30-56. 
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means favorable. Agriculture, in addition to its usual problems, suffered 
from natural disasters. For capital investment in the First Five Year Plan, 
the government had earmarked about $2,500 million, for which only about 
$700 million could be obtained from foreign sources; the rest had to come 
from domestic sources.* It was a difficult task for the inexperienced and still 
unstable regime in Seoul. 

As the regime was consolidated and a semblance of stability emerged, two 
new factors proved of considerable importance—Japan and the Vietnam war. 
First, the resumption of diplomatic ties with Japan in 1965 enabled Korea 
to receive a massive input of Japanese capital as well as goods and services. 
The initial funds thus provided were used in building the basic requirements 
of economic growth such as shipbuilding, various types of plants and irriga- 
tion projects. By the 1965 Korea-Japan agreement, Japan provided Korea 
with $800 million—$300 million in grants, $200 million in governmental 
loans, and additional private commercial loans of $300 million. The use of 
the above funds was made in the areas of agriculture, fisheries, raw material 
purchase and acquisition, development of small and medium industries, rail- 
way and shipping industries and other construction areas. 

The increased American military spending in Vietnam also enabled South 
Korea to supply large amounts of foodstuffs, cement, lorry tires, spare parts, 
barbed wires, iron and zinc sheeting, etc. to South Vietnam’s war efforts. In 
the 1965-7 period—the transition period between the First and the Second 
Five Year Plan (1967-71)—Saigon bought with American aid $45 million 
worth of construction materials and military equipment in Korea. Saigon 
also requested Seoul’s assistance in various public works projects, and as a 
result numerous Korean firms were engaged in road-building, dredging ports 
and handling other such projects in Vietnam. 

In this period, Korea had gained in transfers and profits some $100 mil- 
lion in convertible currency—-or approximately a third of its national bud- 
getary needs. In terms of exports, derived from the same sources in Vietnam, 
the figure stood at $120 million in-1967—a sum comparable to almost 20% 
of the nation’s receipts from exports and various services. 

Although some: of the factors underlying Korean economic recovery may 
have been somewhat unsound, the general trend of development was remark- 
able during the First Five Year Plan period. Within three years, the nation’s 
exports recorded the unprecedented increase of an average 44% per annum 
(in 1966, a spectacular 70% ). The GNP marked an average annual increase 
of 7.6% and the per capita national income rose by an average 4.6% per 
annum. Mining and manufacturing sectors which were given high priority 

showed 15.3% annual increase, while agriculture, fisheries and direct social 
capital was respectively 4.8%, and 7.1% for the service industries.” In ad- 
dition, the electric power shortage was to a great extent overcome. By 1965, 
the Pusan thermal power plants project was completed, doubling the 1960 


; irEconomie Growth Steady,” Mainichi Daily News, May 31, 1970, p. 17. 
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capacity to 769,000 kilowatts, and the Ulsan industrial complex projects were 
well on the way to completion.® 

Second Five Year Plan, 1967-1971: With the satisfactory results of the 
First Plan, the Second Five Year Plan was inaugurated in 1967, the primary 
objective of which was set to be the attainment of “a completely independent 
structure for the nation’s economy by 1980.”* The government planned to 
establish under this plan “the economic foundations for modernization— 
equilibrium in the international balance of payments, complete domestic 
procurement of funds for investment, and full employment.”® The areas of 
priorities were: (1) self-sufficiency in food production, reforestation, and 
the development of the fishing industry; (2) establishment of chemical, iron- 
steel, and machine tool industries in order to ensure higher level industrial 
production; (3) attainment of $700 million or more of exports; (4) in- 
creased employment and population control measures; and (5) the increase 
in people’s income especially the farm income through agricultural modern- 
ization and diversification. 


THE Economic RECORD 


The results of the ambitious Second Plan were a growth rate that in 1967, 
despite the low performance of the agricultural sector, registered an 8.9% 
rate that exceeded the target of 7%. It was 13.3% in 1968; 15.9% in 1969.® 
In 1970, due to external and internal factors of major changes, and to the 
government’s concern for an overheated economy, the rate of increase came 
down to 9.7%—the first “poor” record below 10% since 1966. The main 
economic reason for this decrease was the disastrous agricultural harvest, 
which required the importation of two million tons of foreign grains. This 
latter factor is extremely important as it shows the government’s continuing 
inability to improve the lagging agricultural sector despite the Second Plan’s 


"Since 1968 (after a difficult construction period of four years and eight months), the 
Ulsan Chemical complex has been a controversial subject of discussion both in Korea 
and in Japan. Finally, in 1973, this project will be completed and the Seoul regime pre- 
$600 million in exports from Ulsan manufactures alone. Dong-A Ilbo, November 1, 

For the overall analysis of the Second Five Year Plan, see ibid., March 23, 1972. 
President Park’s economic goals for 1980 are set to achieve the export volume of $10 
billion per annum and the per capita income of $1000. To do this, South Korean exports 
will have to show an annual increase of no Jess than 25% from now up to 1980 and the 
GNP growth rate will have to be a miraculous 16% average increase annually—a feat 
ea) proportion in an age of world-wide economic turmoil. See ibid., November 7, 


‘Unemployment is actually increasing rather than decreasing. Even by official statistics, 
the unemployment rate in Seoul, for instance, was 10.9% in 1971 and in 1972 it was 
12.9%—an uncomfortable jump of 2% per annum. The rate of unemployed college and 
university graduates remained extraordinarily high at 65% in September 1972. See 
Dong-A Ilbo, May 9, August 1, and September 29, 1972. (These data were released be- 
fore the suppression of all newspapers in Korea after the so-called October Revival.) 

°As of this point, the growth rate was the highest among the principal Asian nations: 
Japan—12.6%; Republic of China (Taiwan)—10.3%; Republic of the Philippines— 
6.3%; Thailand—6%; India—3%. However, after 1969, the rate has steadily decreased. 
See Samuel Kim, “Korea Acts to Temper Growth,” New York Times, January 19, 1970. 
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ambitious goal of food self-sufficiency. Naturally, under the new Third Five 
Year Plan, the prospect for the future in this category is even more uncertain. 

The total production in 1968, in terms of current market prices, exceeded 
$5,000 million, which compared with the previous year was a nominal in- 
crease of 26%—reduced to 13.3% when the inflation rate of that year is 
taken into consideration. By 1970, the GNP rose to $6,900 million—a re- 
markable growth when you consider that the GNP stood at a mere $2,000 
million in 1961. While the average rate of growth during the First Plan 
period was 8.3%, the average rate of the Second Plan period was 12% per 
annum. In terms of per capita national income, $94 in 1960 jumped to $223 
by 1970. The rate of growth in the manufacturing industry in 1969 was 
22.3%, while that of 1970 was 17.6%. Nonetheless, in 1970, wholesale prices 
increased by 9.1% and consumer prices by 12.7%—a rather steep inflation- 
ary trend. 

Export performance before the formulation of the First Five Year Plan 
had been extremely bad. This resulted in difficulties in securing import funds 
and Korea had to rely on American aid. Since the inception of the First Plan, 
however, exports increased by an annual average of 44% over the low level 
of $30 million before the plan. This has meant a 35 fold increase in South 
Korea’s commodity exports since 1959. The export totals for 1967 was $350 
million, {1968 $540 million, 1969 $700 million, and by 1970 it rose to more 
than $1,000 million. Seoul’s ambitious goal for 1976 was set at $3,000 mil- 
lion—a target it might find almost impossible to reach. Of the amount thus 
recorded in 1970, 79% was in manufactured goods—a phenomenal increase 
from around 10% prior to 1963. 

By the end of the Second Plan period, through the spectacular performance 
in exports, roughly $1,000 million in foreign exchange was obtained. How- 
ever, it is very important to note that nearly half of this figure had come from 
the Vietnam involvement, including increased receipts from transportation 
as well as technical assistance remittances. Needless to say, the prospect of its 
continuation is nil. Largely through the above receipts, the foreign exchange 
holdings by 1970-1 rose to about the $500 million mark. Nevertheless, the 
future prospect is precarious due to the serious trade imbalance (trade de- 
ficit by October 1971 was $1,153 million). The export-import gap is still 
widening by more than a one-to-five ratio, and the level of foreign debt-ser- 
vice ratio is aggravating (the outstanding foreign debt was put at nearly 
$2,500 million) .1° 


Jean Egan, “South Korea: Time to Face Facts,” Far Eastern Economic Review, 
January 15, 1972, p. 49. See also, ibid., June 17, 1972, pp. 57-58. Despite the ambitious 
goals of the Second Five Year Plan (i.e., “Complete domestic procurement of funds for 
investment”), Seoul’s reliance on foreign loans has skyrocketed and shows no sign of 
abatement. Amidst the rising discussion of major revision of the Third Five Year Plan, 
the Seoul regime has been demanding some $2500 million in loans of all kinds from 
Japan. As of February 1973, Korea’s foreign debt was put at $2.7 billion and the payable 
debt for 1973 alone amounts to $470 million. At this rate of increasing reliance on Japan, 
South Korea’s basic economic structure faces almost complete takeover by Japan before 
the end of this decade. See Dong-A Ilbo, August 2, 18, 19, 29, September 4, 5, 20, 1972, 
March 5, 1973. See also Mainichi Daily News, September 19, 27, 1972. 
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Much emphasis is placed on various machine industries such as automo- 
bile, munitions and electronics. However, in all these areas, foreign invest- 
ment is far exceeding the domestic contribution. Furthermore, emphasis on 
technology and research and development is almost non-existent. 

By the end of the decade, the electric power capacity stood at some one 
million and a half kilowatts—a vast improvement over the past. Multi-purpose 
dams were built both for electricity and for agricultural development. One 
notable project that was contemplated for implementation in the 1970s is the 
ambitious plan for “integrated development of four river basin areas.” This 
plan, to be completed during the next 11 years costing $1,011 million, would 
create 12 new multi-purpose dams with a capacity of nearly one million ad- 
ditional kilowatts—plus 8,700 hectares of new cultivable land with a pre- 
dicted annual rice harvest increase of some 600,000 tons. Its overall pros- 
pects, however, are dubious, given the many uncertainties facing South 
Korea in the 1970s. 

The southeastern (Ulsan area) oil refineries are in operation, and are ex- 
pected to increase the nation’s production in petrochemical products such as 
plastic and other various chemical goods. Much headway has also been made 
in cement production—involving some export ability as well, and the pro- 
duction figure stood at five million tons by the end of the 1960s. Iron and 
steel works were established in Inchon and Pohang, but the latter is still in- 
complete while the former plant, plagued with low quality production and 
mismanagement, has had to be salvaged by huge government subsidies. The 
number of mining enterprises increased from 363 in 1958 to more than 500 
by the end of the 1960s and the number of workers engaged in the industry. 
nearly doubled. However, as in other areas, Japan’s involvement in mining 
is very substantial, and could easily surpass the domestic contribution. 

Despite the enormous achievement of the Second Plan, in which the gen-. 
eral growth (particularly.in industry) in other sectors marked some 34% 
over-achievement, agriculture and fisheries fell behind the targeted. goal by 
some 10%. In agricultural, indeed, the growth rate was a puny 4% per. 
annum compared to the 20% to 25% industrial growth rate. Consequently, 
during the Second Plan period rice imports were 3.49 million tons, and in 
1971 alone 1.1 million tons of rice had to be imported.1! Needless to say, the 
initial goal of “self-sufficiency in foodstuffs” had to be scaled down to a less 
ambitious goal of mere-“self-sufficiency-in rice” in the Third Plan. 

Third Five Year Plan, 1972-1976: The first two economic development 
plans concentrated on industry, infrastructure, and exports for quick capital 
buildup, and agriculture was given only secondary priority in the allocation 
of available resources. The Third Five Year Plan emphasizes instead a bal-. 
anced growth between agriculture and manufacturing—a significant aspect 
of the plan not only economically but also politically for the present regime. 

The original plan that was announced in February 1971 called for an 
ambitious achievement: complete economic independence by the end of 1976. 


Jean Egan, Far Eastern Economic Review, January 15, 1972, p. 50. = 
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It involved achieving a GNP level of $13.3 billion by 1976—more than an 
80% increase over the GNP of 1969 through an average annual growth rate 
of 8.6% between 1972 and 1976. Per capita national income is to rise to 
$389 per year, which is very low by Western standard, but still a substantial 
increase from the $223 of 1970. 


The government’s projected plan to control population growth has been. 
reasonably successful, the present rate being about 1.8% a year. Should the 
increase be held under 2% per annum through the plan period, unemploy- 
ment can be expected to decline from nearly 5.6% to about 4%. More impor- 
tant, it will mean a substantial increase in farm income. Naturally, all this 
depends on the rate of inflation which is a serious problem and which the 
government admits is difficult to control. 


The most ambitious project of the plan is the one geared to modernized. 
agriculture—including scientific farming techniques (utilization of mecha- 
nizéd farm tools, hybrid and other improved seeds, better breed stock, and: 
education in modern methods of farming) and the development of the four 
major river basins. The government also plans to encourage the development 
of cash crops for industrial and/or export use (oil-yielding beans, fruits for 
canning, modernization of the fishing fleet and equipment) and the combin- 
ing of small excessively sub-divided paddy- fields into larger tracts, irrigated 
from a central source. 


The South Korean government will deserve truly major historical credit if 
indeed it manages to implement this impressive economic plan by the end of 
1976. However, it is well to point out that the economic and political condi- 
tions in Asia and in the world have so drastically changed since the 1960s 
that a repeat performance of the past two plans is hard to imagine. Further- 
more, many of the discrepancies created by the first two plans will have to be 
handled for the sake of political stability if nothing else. 


In overall appraisal, South Korea’s economic growth in recent years has 
been impressive, to say the least. However, this record was not without deeply 
disturbing problems: (1) the depressingly low per capita national income 
and the alarmingly widening gap between the rich few and the poor masses: 
(2) the serious gap-between the relatively well-to-do urban elements and the 
neglected farming population;1* (3}the disorganized and unrealistic growth - 
in industry, mostly geared to excessive reliance on export industries based 
on imported raw materials; (4) the rapidly increasing trade imbalance and 
deficits; (5) the huge and unmanageable foreign debt, and the misuse of 
these funds in non-productive areas for speculative purposes; (6) the poor 
management of various funds and the unprecedented corruption on all levels 
of government;18 (7) uncontrolled inflation; and (8) the government’s re- 
pressive policy and the aii political atmosphere. 


; Dong A Ilbo, December 20, 1972. 
` 187 id., October 14, 1972. 
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PROBLEMS OF KOREAN ECONOMY—AND THEIR SOCIAL AND POLITICAL 
IMPLICATIONS 


Rich and Poor Gap: One of the most serious problems in recent years— 
especially after the mid-1960s—is the rapidly widening gap between the 
rich and the poor whose income is threatened by uncontrolled inflation, iH- 
managed taxation, and a host of other problems, despite the nominal “rise” 
in their income as shown in largely meaningless national statistics. The pres- 
ent discrepancy is without doubt far more pronounced than under the two 
regimes that preceded the military takeover. In addition, while it was gen- 
erally true prior to 1961 that the “rich” took enormous care not to overtly 
“demonstrate” their wealth, the same is not true today, creating a yet unde- 
termined psychological problem of vast demoralization in the nation. Un- 
doubtedly, this could in time create not only politically embarrassing prob- 
lems for the present government but more specifically produce conditions 
of political opposition far more revolutionary in nature than ever before in 
Korea’s modern history. 

‘Consequently, the entire life style seems to have undergone a massive 
change in the last decade alongside the rapid economic growth—bringing 
forth a new kind of mass psychology somewhat akin to the Dickensian world 
and the Spencerian philosophy of the post-Industrial Revolution in Europe. 
Even in the urban areas where the changes in modernization were felt strong- 
est, this new life-style is enormously difficult to accept, being so alien to the 
ingrained tradition of propriety and “low profile” conduct. In light of the 
above, the long-range political problem would be how effectively the present 
government will try to represent itself as the guardian of all the people, while 
in fact it seems, as far as the masses are concerned, to be so closely allied 
‘with the privileged few wealthy people whose social and political influence 
so demonstrably reflects their “property.” 

Urban and Rural Gap: There is the more basic problem of the ill-adjust- 
ed distribution of wealth between the urban and the rural areas. The present 
gap between the cities and the countryside is still increasing; average income 
of most of the farming areas are some 40% to 50% below the level of Seoul 
and other cities. 

Besides the chronic retardation of agricultural development, some his- 
torical perspective has to be established to explain this potentially explosive 
phenomenon. First, it is well to remember the very basic nature of Syngman 
Rhee’s political regime. Rhee’s political management of power was done 
through a political party system not based on grassroots membership but on 
elite circles in the cities. This meant that most of the developmental economic 
programs were city-oriented, leaving the countryside virtually untouched. 

This chronic rural problem was not corrected after the military take-over 
in the early 1960s. The end result is that farm income has declined propor- 
tionately to a dangerously low point. The absence of incentives in farming 
had further cut down the agricultural program of self-sufficiency—leading 
to growing dependence on imported grains to fill the gap. This process had 
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built itself into a vicious circle. Moreover, the unchecked inflation’* during 
the period of the most rapid growth in the economy meant a proportionally 
greater decrease in farm income and even less purchasing power. 

In fact, despite the official claim that the targets of the Second Five Year 
Plan had been reached or even surpassed, the agricultural sector came no 
where near being successful. While there was a four-fold or more increase in 
per capita income from 1962 to (1970, farm income is still only 50% to 60% 
that of the urbanites. Massive crop failures due to flood and drought had 
caused severe food shortages during 1967 and 1968. This meant that the am- 
bitious plans of the Second Five Year development program to achieve food- 
stuffs self-sufficiency had to be reduced to a simple sufficiency in rice alone. 
However, even in this category, the production of rice aimed for by 1976 
(some 4,790,000 tons) would be able to meet only the 1969 level of popu- 
Jation.t5 | 

Furthermore, Seoul’s 1972 budget did not reflect the agricultural projects 
so ambitiously described in the Third Five Year Plan. Although, the budget 
figure for 1972 represented some 24% increase over the 1971 budget with 
an additional increase of 19.8% in domestic taxes, the increased portion was 
not earmarked for agricultural improvement and other vitally needed eco- 
nomic, social areas. On the contrary, there were reductions in expenditures 
for education, fertilizer production, various agricultural improvement proj- 
ects, housing, urban planning, health and welfare. 

There are more serious points to consider. First, in general, agriculture’s 
4% annual growth rate contrasts starkly with the industrial growth rate of 
20% to 25%. Even after the Third Plan, Seoul has announced that the rate 
of growth in agriculture in 1972 would be a mere 4.5%—barring other 
unexpected ‘disasters. The government initially insisted that agricultural 
production increased by 2% in 1970, but a later assessment showed that pro- 
duction actually declined to 0.8%. Also while in 1971 it was estimated that 
arable land had increased by 12% since 11961, but again later statistics 
showed that it had actually shrunk by 9% between 1967 and 1970.1 More- 
over, largely due to agricultural retardation, an increasing number of mi- 
grant farmers are entering the urban labor market pushing up the unemploy- 
ment in the cities and reducing the farm labor force by almost 9%. This 
latter point is significant as mechanization and other. improved methods of. 
cultivation are still not implemented. The national unemployment rate was 
- estimated to be between 4.4% and 4.8%. But because of rural migration, 
the urban areas’ unemployment rate is running higher, especially in Seoul. 


-Forj instance, ‘the inflation rate in 1963- 1964 was 30% to 40% per annum. In addition, 
the “low rice- price” policy aggravated the farm income and the living standard in the 
countryside was adversely affected. This -was.so because of the disproportionately high. 
rate of growth. in urban areas income owing to the manufacturing sector’s performance. 
By 1972-1973, the most'serious problem is still the ee inflation, which put South 
Korea. second only to South Vietnam. In-1972 alone, for instance, and. even by official: 
statistics, the inflation hovers at around the 15% level. 7 

*5Jean Egan, op. cit., p. 50. i a , my S 
ie Dong-Å Ubo, March 619722. 2.0 er te Tt a ne oy 
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If the present trend continues and the estimated 250,000 to a half million 
people migrate into the cities every year, and if the economic corrective mea- 
sures are consistently neglected, this phenomenon (plus the rising unemploy- 
ment of the nation’s university graduates) could easily produce for the gov- 
ernment a very explosive and dangerous political situation. 


If the nation’s export sector is increasingly shut out from international 
markets (Japan and the U.S.) in the 1970s due to increasing competition 
and protectionist policies, it will have to realign its emphasis on domestic 
market possibilities. However, two factors severely hinder its successful ad- 
justment: (1) the low farm income, and (2) most of the manufacturing in- 
dustries have been geared to export to the highly developed countries and 
their products would not find a ready market in domestic rural areas. 


This failure of the present regime to solve the rural problem has to be 
highlighted against its initial commitments to the rural population, and in 
particular the miserable performance of the Second Five Year Plan cannot 
be easily explained away. While the basic decision to go “industrial” rather 
than “agricultural” was sound in terms of immediate results (which were 
undoubtedly impressive), the retardation of agricultural growth held high 
long-term political risk factors. In this context, the “New Village Movement” 
and the $10 billion export goal for 1980 seem contradictory. 


In the early 1960s before the Five Year Plans were formulated, most of the 
political and electoral successes of the present regime were based on rural 
political support, notably in the southeast and southwest central regions. 
But having long been committed to urban-oriented development in indus- 
trialization, a valid political question is whether the policy of channelling all 
or most of the available capital funds to cities can indeed succeed in “brib- 
ing” the more volatile urbanites and create a new political base for the 
regime. To be sure, the rising intellectual unrest, and the periodic student 
demonstrations meant that, for the short term expediency, the regime had 
little choice but to emphasize the urban economy, for the moment neglect- 
ing the promises on farm debt relief, interest rate, and other agricultural 
reforms. 

(However, should the tendency to neglect rural areas continue it is possible 
that the present regime will lose its traditional rural support base while fail- 
ing to establish a new base in the cities in its place. Even if it is possible to 
create a new power base in the cities, with the rural area unchanged, it will 
be a strange political setup at best with little chance of long-term political 
stability. 

Thus confronted with an acute dilemma, together with the subterranean 
domestic opposition and rapidly changing international order wherein ex- 
ternal security guarantees are in steep decline, the present regime could 
easily degenerate into an even more repressive political entity whose myopic 
political judgment and tactics could ultimately backfire with extremely dis- 
astrous results. 

The high rate of turnover and the retirement among the high echelon mil- 
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itary officers employed in key posts in the last decade may have created a 
solid phalanx of military support for the present regime at the top level. 
However, the political loyalty and dependability of the middle and lower 
echelon officers—of junior and middle senior ranks—may not be as depend- 
able. As long as the urban based economic growth at the expense of the rural 
segment is not reversed and compensatory development achieved in the farm- 
ing regions, there could emerge a serious political challenge from among the 
officers whose social and economic backgrounds are rooted in agriculture. 
Their background, keenly felt affinity with the neglected farm population— 
plus the difficulty of living in the city on their meager pay, the urban de- 
moralization felt within the context of the widening gap between the rich 
and the poor, and uncontrolled high-living—may propel these military ele- 
ments into the political arena with a “socialistic” commitment. Indeed, when 
one takes into account the fact that the increasing number of entrants into 
service academies come from the rural rather than urban areas (in contrast 
to the late 1950s and early 1960s), the future officer corps’ potential political 
commitment may not be so easily discounted. In fact, the politicization of 
the military could possibly lead to a military radicalism in Korea somewhat 
similar to the Japanese experiences of the late 1920s and 1930s—involving 
such political philosophies as the “Showa Restoration” and “New Japanism.” 

Trade Imbalance and Foreign Debts: Although Korea’s export records in 
recent years seem impressive, there are a number of chronic problems which 
could easily nullify all the gains and bring forth a major crisis—economic 
as well as political. First, well over 40% of Korea’s exports have been in 
goods highly vulnerable to market fluctuations and rising competition both 
in quantity and in quality from other Asian nations. In general, textile mer- 
chandise had done the best in its gross increase in exports; some 11% of 
the total 1970 exports amounting to $89 million were in general clothing 
items, while wigs and hairpieces accounted for 12% ($101 million) and 
another 17% was registered in garments, yarns and synthetic and cotton 
fabrics. But these are the items which could easily lose markets due to the 
quota system, and other restrictive measures taken by the importing nations. 


Secondly, South Korea’s market search has been exceedingly myopic, and 
has not explored a wide range of markets but concentrated on two, the U.S. 
and Japan, which could severely curtail trade with South Korea and cripple 
its economy. The U.S. share of Korean exports was some 47%, and Japan 
28%, while a miniscule $82 million out of $1,000 million went to all other 
Asian nations and only $76 million to European nations. South Korea also 
buys 60-70% of its imports from the U.S. and Japan, of which Japan’s share 
alone amounts to some 50%.17 The results have been staggering. In 1971 
imports amounted to $2013 million against $1191 million exports—a deficit 
of $822 million which had to be met by utilization of foreign exchange hold- 
ings and borrowing abroad. The government hoped that this imbalance might 
be corrected by a low import growth rate, but by the end of 1971 there had 


"Jean Egan, op. cit., p. 49. 
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been more than a 29.8% increase— some 19.8% above the expected 10% 
rise.7§ 

This widening trade gap had seriously affected the balance of payments 
problem. Foreign exchange and gold reserves fell 6% by June 1971 to $551 
million, and by October 1971 it fell even further. The foreign debt-service 
ratio declined in 1971 from 32.2% (1970) to 29%, and is expected to fall 
to 16% in 1972, to 12% in 1976. The result would be that the ensuing years’ 
loan payments would be increasingly higher—a task beyond the capacity of 
the present Korean economy. With the outstanding debts at more than $2,500 
million, besides the yearly payment of $200 million there will be rapid in- 
crease in interest as well. Even if the government’s plan to increase exports 
to the $3,000 million level by 1976 should sueceed, which seems unlikely, if 
the present ratio of imports and exports remains unchanged, the total picture 
of crisis will not change and none of the ambitious plans of the Third Plan 
could be implemented as planned. 

Japan in Korea: The problems of trade deficit and the foreign debts are 
not purely economic, but could have serious political complications. A case 
in point is the role of Japan in Korea. Several serious problems exist in 
Japan’s economic future. First, the problem of rising wages at home could 
significantly diminish profit margins. Second, the growing manpower short- 
age—due to exceptionally successful postwar population control—will limit 
the possibilities of economic expansion and further raise wages. Third, eco- 
nomic competition among the firms in Japan largely destroyed smaller and 
medium enterprises (especially the smaller consumer goods industry), and 
the resurrection of these firms could only be undertaken overseas in such 
countries as Korea and Taiwan. Fourth, growing global resentment against 
rising imports of “Made in Japan” goods will force the Japanese to devise 
means to skirt that problem—for example by setting up “transformation in- 
dustries” in developing countries. Finally, its abundant surplus capital and 
the huge foreign exchange holdings will force Japan to export more and more 
capital funds for overseas economic penetration. 

All of the above factors apply to Japan’s massive economic penetration of 
South Korea. More than one hundred Japanese firms of all kinds are already 
operative in the country, with interest in various vital industrial projects— 
mining, chemical industries, iron and steel industry, machine tool industry, 
motor vehicle assembly plants, naval dockyards, and munitions ventures. 
As a result, numerous “transformation industries” were set up in Korea to 
facilitate Japanese capital investment and to take advantage of the local avail- 
ability of abundant and cheap skilled labor. Furthermore, in this way, Japan 
would be able to collect profits—although‘indirectly—from the results of 
Korean exports which in fact were the products of Japanese investment. 


18The export-import picture is still worsening. In 1972, imports stood at $2537 million, 
while in 1973, despite Seoul’s continuing efforts to curtail imports, the government had 
to set the ceiling at $3073 million—an increase of 21.4% over 1972. Dong-A Ilbo, Janu- 
ary 19, 1973. Past official figures having failed to stand the test of the final outcome, the 
above could well be an underestimation. 
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Between 1965 and 1969, Japan’s investment in Korea—either exclusive or 
in joint ventures with local partners—had increased substantially and by 
1970 Japan had become the second largest invester in Korean economy 
(second only to the U.S. whose role is declining compared to Japan’s) .19 
In 1969 alone, Japan’s investment constituted-58% of the total foreign in- 
vestment. In addition, Japan had made some $72 million in commercial 
loans to South Korea, and it is expected to provide some $2800 million in 
capital in the implementation of the Third Five Year Plan. 

The economic and political implications of the rapidly growing Japanese 
penetration are not to be underestimated. Economically, growing Japanese 
involvement in the Korean scene would mean that it would be difficult for 
Korea to adopt economic policies in conformity with its national needs, It 
would in fact amount to a subtle form of economic colonialism—an experi- 
ence in the long run not much dissimilar to the years of Japanese domination 
of Korea until 1945. 

There are indeed numerous allegations that Japan is exerting a.substantial 
political influence in South Korean politics as a part of its economic pene- 
tration of the country. This apprehension has been raised even by Japanese 
intellectuals, among whom the most notable is Professor Eto Shinkichi of 
Tokyo University. Should, indeed, such heightened political influence come 
to pass, this may bring a disruptive renewal of the aggressive Japanese 
stance in peninsula affairs, and will certainly complicate the Korean problem. 

Japanese economic penetration with the ultimate objective of political 
influence (certainly motivated by non-economic considerations) could create 
a political atmosphere of increasing corruption and irregularities in the 
management of Korean economy and eventually lead to a political crisis— 
compounded by anti-Japanism. Indeed, Japan’s silence and reluctance to 
reorient its-economic relations with South Korea on the basis of sound eco- 
nomic principles show to a great extent its extra-economic ambitions on 
the peninsula—a factor not only: economically devastating in South Korea’s 
competition with North Korea but a critical element in elevating the political 
heat with Peking. Lastly, it is well to point out that the present regime, if 
it should continue to allow the re-introduction of Japan on terms contra- 
dictory to Korea’s own interest, will have to answer for its conduct to the 
people in a far more severe way than what had been the case with Syngman 
Rhee’s regime. 

Corruption: Corruption in the official and private sectors is reportedly 
monumental in South Korea. Despite the earlier pledges of the military 
junta in the early 1960’s, rampant and unabashed corruption earned the 
present regime in Seoul an infamous reputation. One American businessman 
alleged that “corruption is rife and ‘under the table’ payments necessary 
to smooth any deal are bigger in Seoul than in Manila.”?° 


1°See Bernard Couret, “A Bitter Pill,” Far Eastern Economic Review, November 21, 
1968, pp. 449-450. 


a Davis, “Seoul Searching,” Far Eastern Economic Review, January 19, 1969, 
p. 54. 
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To be sure, attempts have been made to eradicate corruption. However, 
the success is less than marginal, as most of the big “sharks” are left un- 
touched and unpunished, and in many cases untouchable as the enormous 
complexity of power relations demand subtle treatment for the sake of the 
regime’s shori-term stability. This is indeed the greatest dilemma facing 
the present government, which in the beginning at least polemically aspired 
to becoming the cleanest and most dedicated of the post-Liberation regimes. 

‘Looking back, it is fair to say, given the extremely difficult conditions of 
anarchy and confusion when it came to power, that the present government 
has been remarkably successful in making strides toward economic progress. 
However, considering the period of time it has been in power with consider- 
able room for flexibility and originality, the present Park government has 
failed in promoting its “organizational capacity,” that is to say “policing 
capacity,” in enhancing “social discipline,” and in remodeling the educa- . 
tional process geared toward ensuring rationality. 

In failing such a crucial task, the government has relinquished its leader- 
ship in a self-proclaimed revolution to change the basic atmosphere of the 
nation and generate renewed commitment to inculcating elements for a “new 
man” or the “modern man”—“efficiency, diligence, orderliness, punctuality, 
frugality, scrupulous honesty, rationality in decisions on action, prepared- 
ness for change, alertness to opportunities as they arise in a changing world, 
energetic enterprise, integrity and self-reliance, cooperativeness, and will- 
ingness to take the long view.”*1 

In perspective, economic instability could eventually lead to political in- 
stability, and given the regime’s lack of self-confidence and dwindling popu- 
lar support, an atmosphere of political repression could become a fixture. 
Furthermore, fearful of changes, both in internal and external policies, the 
present government may not be able to adjust to rapid changes in the inter- 
national scene and could find itself without viable options. Then, it may be 
a crisis for which there may not be a possibility of retrieval. 


*tGunner Myrdal, An Approach to the Asian Drama: M ARR and Theoretical 
.(New York: Vintage Books, 1970), p. 57ff. ` 
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RE-ORIENTATION OF 
INDIAN ARMS CONTROL 
POLICY, 1969-1972 


/ Michael J. Sullivan Ill 


ji has been in the past several years a subtle but significant change 
in India’s attitude toward international efforts at arms control and disarma- 
ment. India’s refusal to sign the nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty (NPT) 
of 1968 was the first explicit evidence of this evolution. Its failure to sign 
the Seabed Treaty of 1971 and its delay in signing the Bacteriological 
Weapons Treaty of 1972 are further indications of a shift in policy which 
began in 1965 and which has been confirmed in Indian positions on the 
arms race adopted since 1968. 


Since the mid-1960s, India’s arms control policy has become less globally- 
oriented and more concerned with the prerogatives of national sovereignty. 
India has modified the heavy emphasis it formerly placed upon the value of 
international cooperation toward arms control and has become more overtly 
nationalistic in its approach to matters of disarmament. 


The roots of this change lie in the years 1962-1965 when four events—the 
1962 border war with China, the death of Prime Minister Nehru, China’s 
testing of its first nuclear explosive device, and the 1965 military conflict 
with Pakistan—undermined the assumptions which had guided foreign 
policy since that country’s independence in 1947. However, the resulting 
shift in arms control policy was not apparent until international negotiations 
on the non-proliferation of nuclear weapons in the years 1965-1968. The 
stands taken by India in disarmament talks since that time indicate that the 
alteration in policy has persisted and cannot be regarded as an evolution 
solely related to the NPT and the attendant concerns for security from a 
nuclear threat which is raised. Moreover, changes in Indian arms control 
policy were manifest in positions adopted in 1969 and 1970, and thus are 
not the result of the more significant re-orientation in basic foreign policy 
occasioned by the war with Pakistan and the birth of Bangladesh in Decem- 
ber 1971. 


Before 1965, India’s arms control policy was characterized by: first, a 
sense of urgency regarding the need to reduce international political tensions 
in a world containing a growing stockpile of nuclear weapons; second, active 
involvement in international efforts toward arms control, a commitment 


69 
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which included a special leadership role for India as a mediator Letween the 
Cold War power blocs, as well as a recognition of special spheres of influ- 
ence for initiatives by the two nuclear Super Powers; and third, Jaith in the. 
efficacy of moral force in achieving solutions to what were essentially politi- 
cal—not military, scientific, technical, or administrative—problems. In 
short, India’s arms control policy in the years before 1965 reflected its over- 
all foreign policy assumptions which perceived India’s best charces for na- 
tional security and economic development tied to the wider goals of world 
peace and international.cooperation. 


Since 1965, and more clearly since 1968, Indian arms control policy has 
reflected: first, a reduced sense of urgency regarding the need Zor interna- 
tional agreements in disarmament matters; second, a withdrawal from an 
active role as a mediator in international arms control negotiations, includ- 
ing a suspicion of Great Power collaboration in these matters and a height- 
ened sensitivity to considerations of equity and balance in disarmament 
talks; and third, a retention of certain traditional policy objectives (e.g., 
national security and economic development), albeit with a healthier appre- 
ciation of the difficulty of achieving such goals through appezls to moral 
force and political will. . 


The purpose of this paper will be to illustrate the abandonment of those 
assumptions and principles which formerly characterized India’s disarma- 
ment policies, and the construction of a new set of operational and conceptual 
guidelines in these matters. This will be accomplished by an analysis of posi- 
tions taken by India on the three most significant matters discussed at the 
Conference of the United Nations Committee on Disarmament at Geneva 
since 1968—a comprehensive nuclear test ban, a cessation of the develop- 
ment of chemical and bacteriological weaponry, and the treaty prohibiting 
nticlear weapons from the seabed.1 


REDUCED SENSE OF URGENCY 


Since the period of negotiation of the nuclear ‘Non-Proliferation Treaty 
(NPT), India’s sense of urgency regarding the desirability of an interna- 
tional arms control agreement has waned. The country which once preferred 
the “actual beginning of disarmament” to the mere passage af resolutions 
about disarmament? now urges restraint and careful study befcre endorsing 
action in the arms control area. The state oa endorsed the con- 


-er 


The Seabed Treaty was debated at Geneva from March 1969. to September 1970; it was 
opened for signature on February 11, 1970, and India has refused to sigr. The Bacterio- 
logical Weapons Treaty was negotiated at Geneva during the conference’s 1971 session 
and opened for signature on April 10, 1972; after an unexplained delay of nine months, 
India became the 91st state to sign it on January 15, 1973. The wider issue of bacterio- 
Prpa ‘and chemical weapons has ‘been on the agenda’ of the Geneva Conference since 

1969 and remains there-still. A comprehensive ‘test. ban has also been periodically. dis- 
cussed without much success since 1969. 


“Indian represthtative Benegal ‘Rau at United. Nations, Gaia Assembly, Official 
Records, Sixth Session, Cominittee I, 454th Meeting, November 26, -1951,-p. 28. 
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cept of “early agreements on any measure of disarmament, however small, 
now prefers the “complete package” approach to disarmament, including a 
debate over the proper priority of arms control measures before beginning 
discussion of any particular item. 

India’s new attitude toward arms control agreements is reflected in speci- 
fic substantive positions on the most significant matters discussed at the 
Geneva Conference on Disarmament since 1968. In addition, India has ex- 
hibited this restraint by adopting certain generalized attitudes toward the 
very concept of agreements for curbing the arms race. These include a de- 
emphasis on the importance of collateral measures of disarmament, and a 
demand for a total approach to arms control negotiations, and the insistence 
on inserting into limited agreements the reservation that they are but first 
steps toward further necessary decisions. 

Disillusionment with collateral measures: In the early years at Geneva, 
India accepted a dual approach toward stopping the arms race—negotiations 
on the respective American and Soviet plans for general and complete dis- 
armament and parallel talks on “collateral measures of disarmament,” those 
measures designed to reduce tension, create confidence, and facilitate the 
wider disarmament effort. 

To the extent that some limited successes were possible, India regarded 
discussion of collateral issues as “recurring exchanges of credentials of good 
will and reaffirmations of intent.”* It supported limited agreements in cir- 
cumscribed areas not because such items came “first in the order of impor- 
tance, but first in the order of convenience.””® In this spirit, India applauded 
bilateral talks on the direct communications link established between the 
U.S. and the U.S.S.R. in 1963, as well as the “unilateral” decisions of the 
Big Two in 1964 to reduce the production of fissionable material for weapons 
use and to cut back their respective military budgets that year. In addition, 
India enthusiastically endorsed the 1959 treaty banning nuclear weapons 
from Antarctica, a similar treaty concerning Outer Space in 1967, and the 
Latin American Nuclear Free Zone Treaty of 1967. 

In short, India strongly supported those collateral measures affecting areas 
where nuclear weapons had not yet penetrated. It was less approving of 
those limited agreements of the mid-1960s on nuclear weapons testing and 
proliferation. Although it signed the partial Test Ban Treaty of 1963, India 
was actually quite resentful that an agreement controlling underground test- 
ing had been thwarted. And India never regarded the non-proliferation treaty 


"R. K. Nehru, at United Nations, General Assembly, Eighteen Nation Committee on 
Disarmament, Conference of the Eighteen Nation Committee on Disarmament, Final 
Verbatim Record, 162nd Meeting, (hereafter, referred to in the format, ENDC/PV.162), 
January 31, 1964, p. 10. (After the ENDC was expanded to 26 members in August 1969, 
its official designation became the Conference of the Committee on Disarmament, and 
the Final Verbatim Record will be indicated as CCD/PV.__..) 

“Arthur S. Lal, Negotiating Disarmament: The Eighteen Nation Disarmament Con- 
ference: The First Two Years, 1962-1964 (Ithaca: Cornell University Center for Inter- 
national Studies, 1964), p. 64. 

"Krishna Menon at ENDC/PV.5, March 20, 1962, p. 35. 
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as an appropriate collateral measure because it applied only to states which 
did not possess nuclear weapons and did not affect production of nuclear 
weapons by states which already had them. 

Since 1968, India has let few opportunities pass without disparaging what 
was “accomplished” in these two treaties. Its Ambassador, M. A. Husain, 
once urged the Geneva Conference to spend “less time recalling again and 
again the achievement of some non-armament measures, principally the 
non-proliferation treaty.” Such so-called collateral measures, in India’s esti- 
mation, were in fact harmful because they “created the illusion that progress 
was being made ... (while) in no way controlling or curtailing the ever- 
spiraling nuclear arms race among the present Nuclear Powers.’”® 

Today, India’s faith in the ability of “collateral measures” of disarma- 
ment to reduce international tensions and create the climate for further agree- 
ment has been shattered. Since 1964, in fact, when it became obvious that 
the “next step” after the limited test ban treaty would not be a discussion of 
a comprehensive test ban, the only collateral measures acceptable to India 
have been ones involving some first steps toward nuclear disarmament. 
Toward this end India has since 1969 regularly issued an annual call for a 
setting of priorities preliminary to discussion.” 

India conceives such a priority listing as tantamount to an agenda for 
general and complete disarmament and “not just a listing of measures juxta- 
posed without sequence or interrelation.” Among the items acceptable to 
India as first steps toward nuclear disarmament are: a cutoff in the produc- 
tion of fissionable material for weapons use, the stoppage of the production 
of nuclear weapons, a comprehensive test ban in the environments not cov- 
ered by the 1963 treaty (most importantly, underground), and some moves 
toward the reduction of nuclear stockpiles. Only after such evidence of nu- 
clear disarmament was begun would India then proceed to discuss a CBW 
agreement, a convention on the non-use of nuclear weapons, steps toward a 
total demilitarization (not simply a de-nuclearization) of the seabed, and 
the creation of other nuclear free zones in the world. 

Insistence on reservations: Since 1963 India has complained that the 
limited nature of the test ban treaty has inadvertently given a cloak of in- 
ternational legitimacy to the great amount of underground testing carried 
on since that time by the U.S.S.R. and the United States. As a result, India 
has insisted on inserting into the three major treaties negotiated at Geneva 
since that time some indication that what is not specifically excluded in the 
prohibition is not implicitly condoned. 

In the Non-Proliferation Treaty of 1968, for example, as part of its battle 
to curb “vertical” as well as “horizontal” proliferation,’ India was most 


°M. A. Husain at CCD/PV.457, par. 7, March 12, 1970 and at CCD/PV.404, pars. 47 
and 51, April 17, 1969. 

See. opening session speeches by India at CCD/PV.404, par. 42, April 17, 1969, CCD/ 
PV.457, par. 6, March 12, 1970, and CCD/PV.504, par. 104, March 25, 1971. 

8“Vertical” proliferation refers to the continued production of nuclear weapons by 
nuclear-weapon states; “horizontal” proliferation refers to the initial acquisition of such 
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instrumental in the inclusion of ‘Article VI requiring the nuclear-weapon 
powers “to pursue negotiations in good faith on effective measures relating 
to the cessation of the nuclear arms race at an early date.” Today, Article 
VI of the NPT is often cited as the legal and moral framework within which 
the Soviet-American SALT Talks are being pursued. 

During the 1969-1970 debate over the Seabed Treaty, India supported 
the original March 18, 1969 Soviet draft which banned from the ocean floor 
“military bases, structures, installations, fortifications, and other objects of 
a military nature.”® When the Soviets compromised with the U.S. by cutting 
back this sweeping prohibition to include only nuclear and other weapons 
of mass destruction, India criticized the revision as “just another partial and 
limited non-armament measure.”?° 

After a year of struggle to win the concession, India and the other non- 
aligned states succeeded in removing from the hortatory preamble and in- 
serting into Article V of the body of the treaty the resolution that the parties 
were determined to continue “negotiations in good faith concerning . . . the 
prevention of an arms race on the seabed, the ocean floor, and the subsoil 
thereof.”!1 In addition, the preamble of the treaty expressed the conviction 
that the agreement “constituted a step toward the exclusion of the seabed” 
from the arms race. 

In the Bacteriological Weapons convention of 1971, India and the non- 
aligned states demanded even greater procedural assurances, and also suc- 
ceeded in expanding minimally one of the treaty’s substantive provisions. 
For two and one-half years after Britain submitted the first draft treaty on 
bacteriological weapons, the non-aligned states wanted its scope expanded 
to include a prohibition of chemical weapons as well. They were successful 
in getting in the final joint Soviet-American draft of September 30, 1971 a 
broadening of the prohibition on agents covered to include “toxins whatever 
their origin or method of production, of types and in quantities that have no 
justification for prophylactic, protective, or other peaceful purposes.”!” In 
addition, the affirmation of the promise “to continue negotiations in good 
faith” toward “the recognized objective of effective prohibition of chemical 
weapons” was shifted from the preamble to Article IX of the body of the 
treaty. This commitment was further strengthened by explicitly including 
in Article XIT’s provision for a review conference after five years, the stipu- 


weapons by non-nuclear-weapon states. The terms were employed extensively by the 
Indian delegate V. C. Trivedi at Geneva in 1967 and 1968. 


*Soviet draft submitted as document ENDC/240 of March 18, 1969. 

10M. A. Husain, at CCD/PV.444, par. 20, October 21, 1969, criticizing the first joint 
Soviet-American draft, document CCD/269 of October 7, 1969. 

“Text of “Treaty on the Prohibition of the Emplacement of Nuclear Weapons and 
Other Weapons of Mass Destruction on the Sea-Bed, etc.” (hereafter, Seabed Treaty), of 
December 4, 1970, can be found in Documents on Disarmament 1970 (U.S. Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency), pp. 676-680. For negotiations on Article V, see below, pp. 


22A rticle L1 of “Draft Treaty on Bacteriological Weapons.” Text found in New York 
Times, October 1, 1971, p. 10, and in Survival, December 1971, pp. 422-424. 
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lation that progress toward all objectives of the treaty was to be reviewed 
“including the provisions concerning negotiations on chemical weapons.” 

‘Such attention to procedural detail, progressively manifested in India’s 
stands on the NPT, Seabed, and Bacteriological Weapons treaties, is indica- 
tive of the new sense of restraint India now brings to the disarmament debate. 
It is no longer willing to endorse uncritically any agreement in the field of 
nuclear arms control simply for the sake of bringing about a thaw in the 
atmosphere of international relations. There is a reduced sense of urgency 
regarding the accomplishment of international agreements for the sake of 
agreement, and a belief that limited compacts might better be delayed un- 
less they represent substantive and meaningful measures of nuclear disarma- 
ment. 


WITHDRAWAL FROM ACTIVE ROLE 


Since the signing of the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty in July 1968, In- 
dia’s active involvement in international arms control negotiations has been 
greatly reduced. In the Conference of the U.N. Committee on Disarmament at 
Geneva, India averaged only two or three major speeches in each of the 1969, 
1970, and ‘1971 sessions. That final year, when the respected M. A. Husain 
was replaced as head of the Indian delegation by N. Krishnan, only two 
rather perfunctory Indian statements were delivered. 

The low level of activity should be compared to the 37 majer speeches by 
India during the years 1965-1968 when it was intensely involved in the NPT. 
deliberations, and the 74 statements made during the 1962-1964 period when 
India was most prominent in exercising a position of influence among the 
group of eight non-aligned nations at Geneva.1* In this initial period of 
negotiations, India’s hand was particularly evident in the drafting of a num- 
ber of significant Memorandums of the Eight—compromises fashioned by 
the non-aligned delegations in initiatives to spur the two Super Power blocs 
to come to an accord on the issue of verification in a test ban agreement. 
Similar memorandums were also a perennial feature of the NPT debate, and 
again India was one of the more active drafters. In the three years since 
1968, however, there have been fewer Memorandums of the Twelve, and In- 
dian participation in their composition has been minimal. In short, India has 
relinquished its former leadership role among the Middle and Small Powers 
to Sweden, Canada, Yugoslavia and, to a lesser extent, Argentina, Brazil, and 
Mexico. There have been no uniquely Indian positions on any of the three 
major issues discussed at Geneva since 1968. 

India has endorsed virtually to the letter the Swedish plan for a three-stage 
verification procedure in a comprehensive test ban agreement. Jn the seabed 
debate, India merely responded to the initiatives of Sweden, Mexico, Canada, 
Yugoslavia, and Brazil, all of whom issued working papers. India has been 
noticeably weak in developing a sophisticated position on chemical and bac- 

18Content analysis of Indian participation in the Geneva debates appears in Michael J. 


Sullivan HI, “The Attitude of India toward the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty,” (Un- 
published Ph.D. dissertation, University of Virginia, 1969), pp. 37-38. 
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teriological weapons development.!* Confining its major remarks on the. 
issue to a blanket denunciation of the American refusal to ratify the 1925 
Geneva Protocol on the non-use of such weapons, India has left it to Sweden 
and Yugoslavia to suggest modifications to the contending British and Soviet 
draft positions on this issue. Even when offering its perennial demand as to 
the proper modus operandi for the negotiations—a priority listing for dis- 
cussion—India’s most recent suggested agenda was not a unique contribu- 
tion, but rather was adopted from the resolution on disarmament passed at 
the Lusaka Conference of Non-Aligned Nations the previous fall. 

The contrast to the earlier years of active involvement when India led the 
non-nuclear-weapon states in fighting against a discriminatory NPT and in 
seeking the compromises needed for an underground test ban has a number 
of causes. First, India has been adopting policies—-toward wider interna- 
tional political issues as well as on the arms race—which have tended to 
move it from a position relatively equidistant between the stands of the two 
Super Powers to one openly critical of the U.S. Thus the psychological dis- 
tance required of a disinterested mediator has been undermined. In addition, 
the standards of equity and balance which India formerly attempted to 
achieve as between the two Cold War power blocs in an arms control agree- 
ment have now become a criteria for agreement as between nuclear-weapon 
and non-nuclear-weapon states. Since the drafting of the NPT, India has be- 
come more fearful of an agreement made by the two Super Powers over the 
heads of the non-nuclear-weapon states than of the absence of agreement due 
to lack of communication on the part of the Big Two. 

End of a mediatory role: In the early years of arms control talks, India 
often took the position of mediator between the U.S. and the Soviet Union. 
More recently, there has been a pronounced preference for Soviet arms con- 
trol policies and a decidedly critical approach toward the U.S., particularly 
on the issue of chemical and bacteriological warfare (CBW). This tendency 
was evident long before 1971 when India’s Treaty of Friendship, Peace, and 
Cooperation with the U.S.S.R. and American policy during the civil war in 
East Pakistan pushed the Indians and the Soviets closer to each other in other 
spheres of foreign policy. 

American CBW policies appear quite suspect to much of the international 
community. The U.S. is one of the few major states in the world which has 
refused to ratify the 1925 Geneva Protocol prohibiting the use of chemical 
and biological weapons in warfare, and many countries are skeptical about 
American intentions to forsake developing its arsenal. The resort to chemical 
defoliants and tear gases in Vietnam provided India in recent years with a 
specific arms control issue on which to give vent to its more basic differences 
with American policy in Southeast Asia. 

The most frequent theme of Indian criticism of the U.S. has been an appeal 
to the numerous resolutions passed by the U.N. General Assembly urging 


“See its ‘particularly weak analysis of the issue in Husain’s last speech, at CCD/ 
PV.489, August 20, 1970. 
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adherence to the 1925 Protocol prohibiting the use of such weapons and the 
drafting of new international machinery to deal with continuing research 
and development in this area. In pointed rebuttal to frequent American justi- 
fications of its policy, India has noted that the Assembly resolutions have 
repeatedly endorsed the validity of the 1925 agreement “regardless of the 
passage of time, the difficulty of verification, or any technical developments.” 
In answer to American assertions that tear gas is used domestically and is 
“humane,” India has noted that the key phrase in the 1925 Protocol specified 
non-use “in war,” and that the “degree of harmfulness to man is virtually 
undefinable (due to the variation in tolerance capacities, distance from ex- 
plosion, and other factors), and therefore irrelevant.” Noting that such in- 
terpretations of the Protocol had been accepted by most members of the 
international community of nations as early as the 1930 Disarmament Con- 
ference of the League of Nations, India has concluded its denunciation of 
American chemical warfare policy with the flat assessment: “Under military 
conditions, there are no completely non-lethal or non-permanently disabling 
chemical agents.”15 

Accordingly, on the specific details of the CBW debate at Geneva, India 
consistently opposed in 1969 and 1970 the American demand to separate dis- 
cussion of biological from chemical weapons in an effort to reach an agree- 
ment on biological weapons first. India has asserted that the U.S. was virtually 
alone in demanding separate consideration, and noted that “even France” 
—an American ally not known for its support of international arms control 
efforts—had admitted that if the two issues were not dealt with together, 
hopes for a solution “would be postponed indefinitely.”’2° 

When the U.S. refused to discuss the 1969 British draft which did cover 
only biological weapons because of its provisions on verification (e.g., chal- 
lenges to be investigated by the Secretary-General, complaints to be made 
through the Security Council), India chided the Americans to stop stating 
constantly what was not acceptable, and to state minimally what might be 
appropriate in a CBW agreement.1? When the Soviet Union issued a draft 
which went only slightly further than the British version by prohibiting the 
production of biological weapons and toxins, India enthusiastically em- 
braced this proposal claiming “it enjoyed the broad support” of most states 
at Geneva.1® | 

In the matter of the Seabed Treaty, India’s acceptance of the Soviet over 
the American position was not accompanied by as strident criticisms of U.S. 
policy as on the CBW issue. It preferred the Soviet’s geographic limitation 


1N, Krishnan, CCD/PV.504, par. 112, March 25, 1971; Husain, CCD/PV.457, par. 12, 
March 12, 1970; Husain, ENDC/P V.429, par. 13, August 19, 1969; Husain, CCD/ 
PV.457, par. 23, March 12, 1970. 

*°Krishnan, at CCD/ PV. 504, par. 115, March 25, 1971, citing France in the U.N. Gen- 
eral Assembly’s First Committee (1754th Meeting) the previous autumn. 

Husain, CCD/PV.489, par. 21, August 20, 1970. 

18Krishnan at GCD/PV.521, par. 5, July 5, 1971, commenting on Soviet draft of March 

30, 1971, document CCD/325. 
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of a 12-mile territorial sea to be excluded from the treaty’s prohibitions to 
the American initial provisions for a three-mile zone. India also praised the 
scope of the original Soviet draft, which prohibited numerous types of weap- 
onry (in addition to nuclear weapons) from the ocean floor. However, both 
these positions were consistent with wider Indian policies toward interna- 
tional law and the arms race for years, and not obviously designed to exploit 
Soviet-American differences or to embarrass one of the Super Powers. 

In fact, it was in negotiations for the Seabed ‘Treaty that the Indians were 
able to discern the only two aspects of U.S. arms control policy worthy of 
restrained support in the years 1969-1971. India liked the “exclusionary 
clause” in the U.S. draft which specifically noted that the treaty’s sole aim 
concerned the arms race and should not prejudice other questions regarding 
the law of the sea. It also endorsed the principle of verification on the basis 
of “observation, consultation, and cooperation” in the American draft in 
preference to the Soviet control principles of “reciprocity and access.” How- 
ever, the final treaty provisions, especially Article III.4, kept verification 
machinery tied to the U.N. Security Council and did not go as far as India 
felt a principle of “consultation and cooperation” should. In fact, this clause 
probably represents one of the main reasons why India has refused for more 
than 14 months now to sign the treaty. 

In any case, India opposed both the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. at different 
times and for different reasons in the debate over verification in the Seabed 
Treaty. It thus provides a good example of that second reason for Indian 
withdrawal from active involvement in the arms control negotiations—a 
broadened definition of the requirements of equity and balance in an inter- 
national agreement. 

Broadened standards of equity and balance: A great obstacle to interna- 
tional agreement on arms control before 1965 had been the need for balance 
between the obligations and restrictions placed upon each of the two Super 
Powers. Traditionally, the less powerful, non-nuclear-weapon states were es- 
sentially indifferent to many of the details of such agreement and thus could 
claim a certain objectivity in assisting in the quest for equity and balance 
between the two. Since the NPT negotiations, and as a result of the develop- 
ment of atomic energy technology in otherwise non-nuclear-weapon states 
in the intervening years, collaborative efforts toward disarmament now have 
to be carefully balanced not only between the two power blocs, but also be- 
tween the Great Powers and the non-nuclear-weapon states, especially the 
“near-nuclear-weapon” countries./® More than any other factor, the realiza- 
tion of the difficulty of achieving such dual requirements of equity has con- 
tributed most significantly to the waning Indian enthusiasm for a prominent 
leadership role in international cooperation toward control of the arms race: 


1°That is, the potential, or “threshold” nuclear-weapon states, especially those most 
prominent in international disarmament forums such as India, Japan, Sweden, Canada, 
Argentina, Brazil, and Mexico, as well as those most technologically capable such as 
West Germany and Israel. 
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The three-year experience of the drafting of the NPT heigktened India’s 
sensitivity to the inevitable lack of equality inherent in any agreement on 
arms control between states which possessed nuclear weapons and those 
which did not. It was during the years 196541968 that Indie first became 
suspicious of the two Super Powers and began to issue charges of “atomic 
collusion” at the expense of the less technologically advanced sates. Interna- 
tional controls upon non-nuclear-weapon states in the NPT were denounced 
as “a new form of economic colonialism” and the treaty itself was regarded 
as “discriminatory ... giving a privileged license to the existing nuclear 
powers.” India wanted to “obviate all invidious distinctions of prestige” and 
to “do away with the special status of superiority associated with . . . nuclear 
weapons.”2° 

During the debate over Articles IV and V of the NPT, Indie developed an 
arms control policy which called for the international management of peace- 
ful atomic explosions technology and services on a non-discriminatory basis 
with equal accessibility by all states.21 In more recent years, India has ex- 
panded this position in adopting its stands on the Swedish draft treaty for a 
comprehensive test ban and on verification in the Seabed Treaty. 

Many non-nuclear-weapon states upon completion of worx on the NPT 
attempted in early 1969 to make discussion of the test ban the next order of 
business at Geneva. India especially felt the three years of debate over non- 
proliferation had been a diversion from what should have been the logical 
next agenda item after the partial test ban treaty of 1963, and that was an 
attempt to extend this prohibition to the most important ercvironment not 
covered—aunderground. 

On Aprill, 1969, Sweden proposed a three-tiered approach to the testing 
issue based on extending the legal machinery and obligations of the 1963 
Treaty to include underground tests, and then moving in a lat=r stage toward 
a broad agreement regulating all nuclear explosions for peaceful purposes. 
India particularly liked Sweden’s call for an “independent international in- 
strument to contain rules for non-discriminatory access by all states to the 
technology of nuclear explosions and a regulation of the utization by any 
state of such explosions.” It saw in this phrase an extension of the prin- 
ciples of equity and balance for the non-nuclear-weapon states first advanced 
in Articles IV and V of the NPT. 

However, the Great Powers have repeatedly refused in the last three years 
to discuss seriously a comprehensive test ban. In 1969, there was some ac- 


30, C. Trivedi, at ENDC/PV.298, May 23, 1967, pp. 13-16 anc Husain, ENDC/ 
PV.370, February 28, 1968, p. 5. 

For development of the Indian position on this issue see especially the remarks of 
Trivedi at ENDC/PV.334, September 28, 1967, pp. 12-15, and also Husain at ENDC/ 
PV.370, February 27, 1968, pp. 8-10. For further information on ths highly technical 
aspect of the NPT see William Van Cleave, “The Non-Proliferation Treaty and Fission 
Free Explosion Research,” Orbis, Winter 1968, pp. 1055-1066, and E acob Koop, “Plow- 
share and the Non-Proliferation Treaty,” Orbis, Fall 1968, pp. 793-8 

Husain, at CCD/PV.457, par. 17, March 12, 1970, ang a draft of April 1, 
1969, document ENDC/242. 
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tivity on a Canadian suggestion for the worldwide exchange of seismic data 
as a step toward getting controls over violations of an underground testing 
agreement. But India considered such talk of scientific details as distracting 
attention from the important point of getting a political agreement on the 
principle of equal access to the technology of peaceful atomic explosives for 
all nations. 

The frustrations of striving for balance between the interests of scienti- 
fically-underdeveloped and technologically-advanced states is perhaps bet- 
ter illustrated in the 1969-1970 negotiations over verification in the Seabed 
Treaty. As a basic principle, India demanded that the right to verification 
of suspected violations be given to all signatories to a treaty, not simply to 
the nuclear-weapon states. In addition, in India’s eyes, a maximum amount 
of flexibility was needed in exercising this right. The less advanced states 
needed not only the right to verify, but also reasonable assurance that they 
would have access to those institutions which were technologically capable 
of conducting such inspections. 

On one occasion, India suggested an International Verification Organiza- 
tion to assist in non-nuclear-weapon states’ challenges to suspected violations. 
Short of this, India wanted underdeveloped states to have the right to solicit 
help from third states in a position to assist in the conduct of an inspection.”3 
At minimum, India supported the Canadian suggestion that the “good offices 
of the U.N. Secretary-General” be available to any signatory state seeking 
to verify adherence to treaty obligations. 

‘Despite overwhelming support in principle for such suggestions, the non- 
aligned states had to negotiate through four treaty drafts before acceptable 
concessions in this area were extracted from the Great Powers. In the first 
joint Soviet-American draft of October 7, 1969, the theoretical right to veri- 
fication was given to non-nuclear-weapon states in Article III.1, but the op- 
erational provisions for inspections were made contingent “upon the nature 
of the prohibition.” Since only nuclear weapons were forbidden, this phrase 
was interpreted to mean only nuclear-weapon states would have the right to 
verify. 

In the second joint draft issued three weeks later, all parties to the treaty 
were allowed to appeal to the U.N. Security Council if they suspected viola- 
tions. However, this concession hamstrung the verification machinery in a 
body where all the nuclear-weapon states had a veto. The third joint draft 
of April 23, 1970, promised that non-nuclear-weapon coastal states would 
be notified of suspected violations within their coastal waters, and would 
be “invited to join” in the actual verification. The phrasing served to deny 
such states the right to initiate verification proceedings, and control over 
the essential machinery was retained in the Security Council. India, Argen- 
tina, Canada, and Brazil remained most adamant in demanding direct access 
to the Secretary-General. 


` Husain, ENDC/PV.428, par. 24 and 26, August 14, 1969. 
**Article III. 3 of joint draft of October 7 1969; document CCD/269. 
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Finally, on the fourth joint draft, the U.S. and U.S.S.R. added paragraph 
five to the detailed verification procedures of Article III which granted to 
any state party to the treaty the right to verify “using its own means, or with 
the full or partial assistance of any other state party, or through appropriate 
international procedures within the framework of the United Nations and 
in accordance with its Charter.”25 The right of all to clear access to the 
Secretary-General without going through the Security Council was left pur- 
posely ambiguous; the Soviet Union had objected to any strengthening of 
the responsibilities of that office. However, many countries, including the 
U.S., maintain that the phrasing does include access to all the major organs 
of the U.N., including the General Assembly, the International Court of 
Justice, and the Secretary-General, as well as the Security Council. 

While the U.S.S.R. was the major obstacle to concession on the matter of 
wider verification rights for non-nuclear-weapon states, it was the U.S. which 
was most obstinate on the issue of further negotiations toward the goal of 
complete demilitarization of the ocean floor. The Soviet Union had original- 
ly proposed a total ban on all weapons from the seabed, a suggestion heartily 
endorsed by most non-aligned states.7® The U.S., however, refused to negoti- 
ate on such a sweeping prohibition and all references to such a goal were 
shifted to the hortatory preamblular phraseology in the first three joint drafts. 
Finally, responding to pressure from countries such as Sweden and India, 
the pledge to carry on “further negotiations for the prevention of an arms 
race on the seabed” was added to Article V of the final draft on September 
1,1970. 

The coalition of non-aligned non-nuclear-weapon states first against one 
and then against the other of the two Super Powers on two separate aspects 
of the Seabed Treaty illustrates the new coalescence of forces which has re- 
sulted from an expanded definition of what is meant by “equity and balance” 
in an international treaty. On many ‘aspects of arms control issues being de- 
bated today an emerging barrier to agreement is not the inability of the Big © 
Two to come to agreement with one another, but for one or both of the Super 
Powers to satisfy the demands of the less technologically-developed states. 
The suspicion of Big Power atomic collusion at the expense of non-nuclear- 
weapons states is quite real, and the attentiveness of the lesser powers to 
encroachments upon their prerogatives is very keen. 


A final example from the Seabed Treaty makes this point. In the first 
joint draft of October 7, 1969, the Soviets and the Americans included a 
provision giving nuclear-weapon states a veto over future amendments to 
the pact. The non-aligned states immediately objected to such blatant in- 
equity. India asserted it was “opposed to creating in the field of disarmament 
categories of privileged and unprivileged groups of countries” and called 


*8Seabed Treaty, Article HI. 5. 
*°See, for example, Husain, ENDC/PV.404, April 17, 1969, commending Soviet draft 
document ENDC/240 of March 18, 1969. 
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the suggestion “neither necessary nor appropriate.”*7 Such militancy stands 
in sharp relief to the Indian policy of several years earlier which had sup- 
ported a veto for the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. in a proposed International Dis- 
armament Organization with the explanation that “any wider form of un- 
animity is unnecessary.”#® 

The change in attitude reflects the more discriminating approach toward 
international cooperation characteristic of India since the mid-1960s. Dur- 
ing the era of Nehru, India’s participation in disarmament agreements fash- 
ioned by the Big Two could often be counted on simply because international 
collaborative machinery had been established and India was anxious to en- 
dorse the effort. Nehru himself frequently proposed creations and re-group- 
ings of negotiating bodies in an effort to break deadlocks and foster agree- 
ments among the Super Powers. India is now quite suspicious of atomic 
power collaboration. It fears not only faits accomplis decided without in- 
volving the non-nuclear-weapon states, but also the debilitory effects bilateral 
Super Power agreements have on other diplomatic negotiations toward dis- 
armament. 

India’s attitude toward the SALT Talks reflects this preoccupation. It has 
stated that it feels the Super Power talks have made the states at Geneva 
feel they need not continue their efforts toward nuclear disarmament—the 
number one item on India’s suggested priority listing of subjects for dis- 
cussion. Substantively, India has criticized the SALT Talks for separating 
strategic from “so-called tactical or nuclear battlefield weapons ... (for) 
all nuclear weapons have basically the same characteristics and are equally 
dangerous.’’”9 

India has also been less than enthusiastic about wider international ef- 
forts at disarmament. Although it periodically issues pro forma calls for the 
participation of France and China in the Geneva debates, India was frankly 
cool toward the enlarging of the Geneva Conference from 18 to 26 states in 
1969, asserting that the existing eight non-aligned states balanced between 
the five representatives from each bloc was “a careful and correct balance.”30 
More recently, India quietly supported the controversial Soviet proposal for 
a world disarmament conference, but took no significant part in the 1971 
General Assembly debate over this issue which forced the U.S.S.R. even- 
tually to withdraw its resolution. 

Thus, in addition to a reduced sense of urgency regarding the need for 
an agreement on international control of the nuclear arms race, India has in 
the past several years developed an appreciation of the difficulty of drafting 
an acceptable treaty and so has become less enthusiastic about being deeply 


*7Husain, CCD/PV.444, par. 51, October 21, 1969. 

38T all, ENDC/PV.40, May 21, 1962, p. 45. The IDO was part of the general and com- 
plete disarmament plans being discussed in 1962 and India’s stand was reiterated at 
ENDC/PV.37, March 15, 1962, p. 36, and at ENDC/PV.47, June 1, 1962, p 


A 
29Husain, CCD/ PY 457, par. 13, March 12, 1970. See also Indian comes on SALT at 
CCD/PV.504, par. 116, March 25, 1971 


“Husain, ENDC/PV. 404, par. 43, April 17, 1969. 
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involved in this pursuit. On some issues (e.g, CBW), India has developed 
a position intrinsically closer to one of the two Super Powers and is openly 
suspicious of the other’s bonafides. On other issues, it is now equally suspici- 
ous of both Great Powers and resentful of their bilateral collaboration. On 
all issues it has become more discriminating concerning what would fulfill 
its broadened standards of equity and balance as between nuclear-weapon 
states and non-nuclear-weapon states. The result of all these factors is an 
inevitable erosion of India’s former mediatory position and an irresistible 
pressure to withdraw from any future active role in the international dis- 
armament debate. 


Links TO EARLIER POLICY 


Some of the characteristics of pre-1965 Indian arms control policy have 
survived, although they are now exhibited with a good deal more restraint. 
For example, the appeal to moral force as a significant determinant in inter- 
national arms control policies is not made as frequently as in the Nehru era. 
Nevertheless, India still favors a convention promising the “non-use of nu- 
clear weapons” because of its “moral and psychological value” in world af- 
fairs. Noting that the General Assembly has declared the use of nuclear 
weapons “against the Charter and a crime against humanity,” India believes 
its adoption would be a helpful measure toward building confidence in the 
area of arms control and disarmament.*! In a similar vein, India has called 
for the widest possible distribution of the Secretary-General’s Conference of 
Experts’ Report on the effects of chemical and biological weapons use, in 
the “hopes that the peoples of the world would put pressure on their govern- 
ments to adhere to the Geneva Protocol of 1925.8 

India also continues to maintain that agreement in the arms control field 
is a matter of “political will,” especially on the part of the two Super Powers. 
If only this were present, most differences regarding the appropriate organi- 
zational arrangements (for negotiation, verification, or consultation) and 
concerning exact scientific details (e.g. on the reliability of seismological 
data for monitoring underground testing) would quickly disappear. In this 
regard, India now cites the verification arrangements of Article III of the 
NPT as being perfectly suitable for verifying a cutoff in fissionable materials 
for weapons use.?* India also feels the existing technology in seismology is 
an argument on behalf of the ease with which an underground test ban might 
be monitored, and therefore a reason for an early treaty whose drafting need 
not be delayed by detailed technical arguments over verification procedures. 

Considerations of national security and economic development—tradi- 


“Husain, ENDC/PV.404, par. 64, April 17, 1969, citing A/RES/1653(XVI) of No- 
vember 24, 1961. l 
- Husain, ENDC/PV.429, par. 9, August 19, 1969. 

"Husain, ENDC/PC.404, par. 54, April 17, 1969. This is quite ironic for Article IIT of 
the NPT was a feature which India did not heartily endorse at the time of its drafting. 
{See Michael J. Sullivan, “Indian Attitudes on International Atomic Energy Controls,” 
Pacific Affairs, XLIII, No. 3, (Fall 1970), pp. 353-369. 
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tional objectives of Indian arms control policy—are still emphasized today, 
although with the sober realization that their attainment will not result from 
appeals to moral force and political good will or from the sudden achieve- 
ment of general disarmament in the world. Explicit Indian concern for na- 
tional security was evident during the first few years after China’s acquisition 
of nuclear capability when India engaged in a futile search for a Great Power 
security guarantee to non-nuclear-weapon states as part of the 1968 Nuclear 
Non-Proliferation Treaty. 


Since that time, however, concerns for national security have been more 
implicit than expressed in India’s official statements in arms control negoti- 
ations. For example, India expressed a few mild reservations regarding the 
scope of the Seabed Treaty as it affected a coastal state’s sovereignty in na- 
tional security affairs. With a 3000-mile coast jutting into the world’s fourth 
largest ocean, India voiced concern for the legitimate rights of maritime 
nations in the field of communications and navigation for purposes of na- 
tional defense. It was particularly interested in “devices to detect approaches 
to the shores of coastal states,” and once baldly asserted that “the basic prin- 
ciple of the treaty should be the security interests of the coastal states, espe- 
cially the non-nuclear-weapon coastal states.”24 Although these considera- 
tions became moot when the scope of the treaty was narrowed to include only 
weapons of mass destruction, India nevertheless was successful in getting 
these sentiments reflected in the exclusionary clause of Article IV which 
asserts that the terms of the Seabed Treaty would not prejudice other ques- 
tions regarding the nascent international law of the sea. 


Finally, India has continued to raise considerations of economic develop- 
ment in international arms control negotiations. However, in the Seabed 
Treaty debate, India’s remarks consisted only of a perfunctory citation of 
the General Assembly’s resolution that the ocean’s resources should be de- 
veloped exclusively for peaceful purposes, “taking into account the special 
interests and needs of the developing countries.” The Great Powers were 
quite successful after October 1969 in limiting discussions on the seabed to 
nuclear weapons and in diverting consideration of wider issues such as inter- 
national rights to the resources of the sea into other international forums. 
Most prominent in this respect was the U.N.’s 42-Nation Permanent Com- 
mittee on Peaceful Uses of the Seabed and Ocean Floor during the Assembly’s 
fall 1969 session and at a special session held in Geneva in August 1970. 
Efforts by India and other poor countries to get acceptance of any interna- 
tional principles regarding the rights of underdeveloped states to a fair share 
of the sea’s resources shifted from the preamble to the body of the Seabed 
Treaty were unsuccessful. 


There was a similar effort during the Bacteriological Weapons Treaty de- 
bate in 1971, and it met a similar fate. India, along with Brazil and Nigeria, 
were responsible for having the twelve non-aligned states at Geneva refuse 


“Husain, ENDC/PV.428, par. 14, August 14, 1969. 
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to make the Conference’s endorsement of the joint Soviet-American treaty of 
September 30, 1971 unanimous. Their chief objection was that the draft 
convention did not promise that any part of the savings accrued from the 
prohibition of biological weapons would be turned over to developing coun- 
tries. 

In short, the Great Powers have not been inclined to include generous 
references to the national security or economic development concerns of the 
non-nuclear-weapon states in any of the recent arms control agreements. 
India thus has adjusted to this reality by determining its arms control policy 
within the framework of the two factors discussed in this article—a reduced 
sense of urgency regarding the need for any arms control agreement at all 
and a tempering of its desire to play an active mediatory role in the inter- 
national arms control debate. 
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PRESIDENT NIXON'S TRIP 
TO CHINA AND ITS 
CONSEQUENCES 


/ William H. Overholt 


Ta 1971-1972 rapprochement between the United States and China oc- 
curred in a dramatic fashion which was heavily influenced by the personali- 
ties and exigencies of the moment. At the same time the rapprochement 
constituted the consummation of numerous historical trends. Muted signals 
and moves toward a less hostile relationship had occurred during the Ken- 
nedy and Johnson Administrations, but during the Nixon Administration the 
trends had gone far enough, and the administrations in both the United States 
and China had mustered sufficient courage, to implement rapid changes. 


On the Chinese side, persistent hostility toward the Soviet Union and in- 
creasing fear of the rising potential of Japan combined with reduced fear of 
the U.S. and increased Chinese self-confidence made possible a fandamental 
shift in policy. The Chinese had long feared an American invasion, and that 
fear was very real despite its fallacy from an American perspective. The 
U.S. had aided the Kuomintang against the Communist Party during the 
civil war, had responded to a North Korean invasion of South Korea in part 
by blockading the Taiwan Straits (thus preventing completion of the Chinese 
civil war), had seemed to the Chinese to be on the verge of invading Man- 
churia under MacArthur’s leadership as U.S. troops drove toward the north- 
ern border of North Korea, and had seemed to some Chinese likely to take 
advantage of its position in Vietnam to threaten China militarily. But reces- 
sion of U.S. power from the Pacific and steady withdrawal from South Viet- 
nam under the Nixon administration appear to have broken through the fear 
that prevented accurate perception of American policy and to have persuaded 
the Chinese that China itself was not threatened by American military forces. 
At the same time China was becoming increasingly confident as the sense 
of weakness and humiliation derived from its pre-1949 experiences of con- 
tact with the West receded into memory. Within the Chinese political elite 
Mao Tse-tung, who was hostile to the Soviet Union and inclined to stress 
domestic development over opposition to the United States, had succeeded 
in deposing Liu Shao-chi, whose proclivities seemed quite different. Like- 
wise, Chou En-lai had succeeded in preserving the Foreign Ministry largely 
intact despite leftist attacks during the Cultural Revolution, and Cultural 
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Revolution fanaticism had given way to more moderate and institutionalized 
olicies. 

j Just as China perceived a greatly reduced threat from the U.S., so increased 
experience and knowledge of China reduced American perception of pos- 
sible Chinese threats to American interests. China’s entry into the Korean. 
War came to be interpreted as a defensive mistake in reaction to American 
mistakes, rather than as an aggressive act. The China-India war appeared 
not to have resulted from one-sided Chinese aggression. Previous fears of a . 
Chinese invasion of Southeast Asia faded as analysis indicated that the 
Chinese probably did not have the slightest desire to invade Southeast Asia 
and that they probably lacked the capabilities for successful invasion even if 
they wanted to do so. Taiwan remained a clear object of PRC ambition, but 
internal cohesion, one of the world’s most effective armies, and economic 
growth rates which rivaled Japanese records, all seemed to ensure the security 
of Taiwan despite a diplomatic debacle. Moreover, the trend toward recog- 
nition of the PRC rather than Taiwan appeared inexorable. 

Vietnam, domestic social issues, the rapid rise of Russian military power, 
and erosion of allied support for the U.S. policy of isolating China, all led 
Washington to seek reduction of hostility towards China wherever that hos- 
tility seemed gratuitous. In addition, American domestic politics came to. 
allow greater flexibility in China policy than was previously possible. A near 
consensus on the need for change in China policy had developed among 
knowledgeable officials in the middle and lower levels of government, and 
with the advent of the Nixon Administration a new generation of senior ad- 
visors, who were not personally attached to the old policies, came to power. 
The new Republican President had less to fear from right wing pressures 
than his Democratic predecessors. A new generation of younger officials who 
had not held policy-making positions during World War IT and the Korean 
War had led various opinion-leading elites through a fundamental change in 
attitude toward China. Thus domestically and internationally both China and 
the U.S. were prepared for change. 

The celerity and drama of the Sino-American rapprochement ensured 
rapidity and breadth for the ramifications of the rapprochement. The Presi- 
dent’s trip to Peking opened communication, trade, and cultural exchanges, 
and agreed on certain principles of international conduct. American public 
opinion on China transformed almost overnight from diffuse ideological 
hatred to broad sympathy. Oriental furniture became fashionable, and baggy 
Chinese costumes became the rage in New York. February of 1973 brought 
elevation of communications to the level of quasi-ambassadorial liaison of- 
fices and expansion of cultural exchanges to include a tour by the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra and other events. 

The impending rapprochement may have precipitated or accelerated the 
U.S.S.R.-Indian friendship treaty and contributed independently to deterio- 


1A Hudson Institute projection indicates that Taiwan should be able to sustain a 
billion dollar ‘annual defense budget by 1980. 
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ration of relations between the U.S. and India. After all, President Nixon 
had visited India’s most-feared enemy, China, following a Kissinger trip 
facilitated by the good offices of India’s most immediate enemy, Pakistan. 


In an interview given to C. L. Sulzberger, Prime Minister Indira Gandhi 
was asked where Indo-U.S. relations went wrong after “the talk all 
these years of an American desire to rely on India as a counterpoise in 
Asia to China.” She said she supposed that U.S. policy towards India 
changed when “U.S. policy towards China changed.’ 


The trip frightened the Russians and the North Vietnamese. On both sides 
a strong part of the motivation for rapprochement was fear of the Soviet 
Union. In the rapprochement China gained a great power for leverage against 
the U.S.S.R., while the U.S. gained a medium power for leverage against the 
U.S.S.R. and facilitated a sizeable redeployment of Chinese troops from the 
Taiwan Straits area to the Russian border. The U.S. also facilitated a possible 
later conjunction of Chinese and American policies to contain Soviet and 
North Vietnamese influence in Southeast Asia. 


North Vietnamese chagrin over the rapprochement led North Vietnam to 
rely more heavily on Soviet strategic advice and aid. Both North Vietnam 
and the Soviet Union thereby became greater threats to China, and in conse- 
quence the Sino-American rapprochement was accelerated and the likelihood 
of Chinese containment of North Vietnam, in the event that North Vietnam 
should eventually defeat South Vietnam, was increased. At the same time 
the trips to Moscow and Peking made it appear to the North Vietnamese that 
they were in severe danger of being sold out by their larger allies. This, to- 
gether with the improvement in Saigon’s pacification programs, made drastic 
action necessary. The all-out attack on South Vietnam in May was an attempt 
to win before these trends converged, an attempt by North Vietnam to force 
her allies to provide greater support, and an attempt to sabotage President 
Nixon’s trip to Moscow.® The failure of the May offensive, the historic and 
unexpected performance of the South Vietnamese at Hue and An Loc, and 
the ignominious and unexpected incompetence of North Vietnamese tanks, 
convinced North Vietnam to press for a cease-fire in hope that the political 
struggle would favor them more than the military struggle. This was the 
genesis of the eventual Vietnam cease-fire and the principal determinant of 
the timing of that cease-fire. 


In the eyes of many allies, the rapprochement removed from American 
policy elements which they increasingly rejected and regarded as irrational. 


"The Indian Express, February 18, 1972. 


*Contrast the White House denunciation at the time of the invasion, which assumed 
that the USSR was behind the invasion—in contrast to the interpretation that the of- 
fensive sought to embarrass the USSR into greater support for Hanoi and less cooper- 
ation with the U.S. This interpretation together with the magnitude of the North Viet- 
namese escalation and the intense USSR desire for rapprochement, explain Moscow’s 
failure to react sharply to Nixon’s counter-escalation of mining. 
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This reaction predominated in Europe. In Asia the hopeful prospects raised 
by the rapprochement were considerably dimmed by anger at lack of consul- 
tation and fear of apparent American weakness. The U.S. appeared weak be- 
cause of the interaction between the rapprochement and the Vietnam War 
and because Peking successfully cast President Nixon in the role of the tra- 
ditional tribute bearer while Peking pontificated on what the U.S. would 
have to concede. President Nixon went to Peking, not the Chinese leaders to 
Washington, and President Nixon’s visits with Chairman Mao were treated 
in the manner of papal favors to an official of much lesser rank. American 
reporters referred to “Nixon and Chairman Mao,” not to “Mao and Presi- 
dent Nixon.” Such nuances mattered little to Americans, but impressed more 
sensitive Asian ears. The Chinese successfully magnified this image of an 
American President seeking an audience with the leader: 


... all the Chinese I talked to before the visit had the same reaction: “We 
did not invite Nixon,” they said. “He asked to come.” Unlike the South- 
east Asian press, the Chinese press was polite enough to refrain from 
commenting on the humiliation which is entailed, especially in the 
Asian mind, when a president of the United States visits a country with 
which he has no diplomatic relations—more, a country whose downfall 
the U.S. has attempted to provoke for the past 20 years by all means 
Short of open war.* 


In the aftermath of the visit, despite the explanatory efforts of Marshall 
Green, virtually all American allies carried on intense debates regarding the 
value of close ties with the United States, and from Thailand to the Philip- 
pines the small countries of Asia sought expanded ties with China, the Soviet 
Union and East European countries.' A trend toward increasing diplomatic 
recognition of China, and severance of relations with Taiwan, was greatly 
accelerated by the Nixon trip. The visit also shocked some allies into policies 
which could lead to greater self-reliance by individual nations or to greater 
regional cooperation or both; for instance, the Philippines decided to in- 
crease her armed forces from 60,000 to 80,000 troops, and various regional 
organizations took on new life. The most dramatic and most important con- 
sequence of the rapprochement was the new willingness of North Korea and 
South Korea to agree on reunification as a principle and to take concrete 
steps to reduce hostilities. All of these decisions had domestic roots also, but 
the Peking trip created an atmosphere within which decisive changes were 
acceptable and expected. 


Many of the smaller countries of Asia were sufficiently shocked by the trip, 
and sufficiently fearful of the ramifications of Washington’s new willingness 
to deal with Peking over their heads, that they felt their security could only 


“Alexander Cassella, “Peking’s Explanation Campaign,” Far Eastern Economic Re- 
view, April 1, 1972, p. 12. 

5A crucial exception was Indonesia, which fears the possible future influence of In- 
donesian Communist leaders presently being given refuge in China. 
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be ensured through serious new security measures. Support for regionalism 
and greater self-reliance were regrettably complemented by greater domestic 
authoritarianism in the Philippines, South Korea, and Thailand, and also to 
some extent in Cambodia and South Vietnam. The primary roots of the 1972 
trend toward authoritarianism were domestic. Presidents Park and Marcos 
wanted to retain power despite constitutions which forbade their continuance 
in office. Thailand’s oligarchy resented the constraints imposed by the new 
constitution and responded according to a scenario that Thais have experi- 
enced before. Thieu and Lon Nol continued to attempt to consolidate their 
power. In each case greater authoritarianism was seen as a way to improve 
law and order, increase stability, avoid immobilism, and maintain or increase 
economic growth. In Korea and to a lesser extent elsewhere more authori- 
tarian government was argued to be more consistent with the national char- 
acter. But international considerations reinforced these arguments and 
broadened support for them. Reduced American military presence in Asia, 
reduced American pressure to broaden the popular base of governments, and 
intense fear of abandonment resulting from President Nixon’s trip and from 
American rhetoric about multipolarity, all contributed to increasing author- 
itarianism. 

By deciding to visit China, President Nixon implicitly acknowledged the 
People’s Republic (PRC) as the legitimate rulers of China. This acknowl- 
edgment of legitimacy follows automatically from the visit, regardless of the 
continued absence of diplomatic recognition; moreover, it grants the Chinese 
the most important concession which they could have expected from the bar- 
gaining over recognition and thereby strengthens their hand in bargain- 
ing with the U.S. and others for normal diplomatic recognition. In re- 
turn, the U.S. received Mao Tse-tung’s personal imprimatur for the rap- 
prochement. Given the importance of Mao Tse-tung as a symbolic figure, the 
imprimatur should greatly increase the durability and legitimacy of the rap- 
prochement. In addition, U.S. recognition of the PRC as legitimate, together 
with U.N. acceptance of the PRC, could induce the Chinese to take a less 
revolutionary attitude toward the current world political structure. 


In addition to increasing international acceptance of the legitimacy of the 
PRC, the entrance of the PRC into the U.N. could influence PRC foreign 
policy toward less revolutionary directions in a second, less obvious way. 
Prior to Peking’s entry, many observers had speculated on the impact of 
China on the U.N., but it may turn out that the more important influences 
work in the other direction. The great and abstract doctrines of PRC foreign 
policy have served China adequately so long as she was relatively isolated. 
But service on the committees of the U.N., as well as detailed bargaining with 
other countries that have established relations with Peking, involves issues 
which are ideologically ambiguous. Various observers have noticed the extent 


°A Korean government television advertisement showed a tiny Korean walking around 
in a huge Western-style coat, and commented that the Western coat was very nice but 
simply didn’t fit the Korean. The political implications were universally understood. 
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to which Peking has remained silent in such committees, apparently unpre- 
pared to cope with such intricate, pragmatic bargaining. As the necessity for 
confronting such situations increases, pressure for institutionalization and 
stabilization of the foreign policy-making process in Peking will escalate 
inexorably, and pragmatic, incremental bargaining will occupy more and 
more of the time of policy makers. This argument must not be pushed too far. 
It does not mean that the PRC will within the foreseeable future become a 
supporter of the status quo, but it does—when combined with other trends— 
suggest a likely direction of change in PRC foreign policy. 


As regards Taiwan, the PRC abandoned insistence on settlement of the 
Taiwan issue as a prerequisite to improved relations with the U.S. In return, 
the U.S. acknowledged the principle that Taiwan is essentially a Chinese 
issue—thereby laying to rest for the time being the previously popular argu- 
ment that Taiwan should be treated as an independent nation because the 
majority of the Taiwanese (it is held) do not want to be ruled by either 
Nationalist or Communist Chinese. No concession except acknowledgment 
of the legitimacy of the PRC itself could have been more important to the 
PRC than this American acknowledgment of the legitimacy of treating Tai- 
wan as an exclusively Chinese issue. 


This concession was far more important to the Chinese than it appeared to 
Americans. When they negotiate, Americans tend to concentrate on specific 
actions, like movements of troops or exchanges of money, but the Chinese 
have always stressed the importance of fundamental principles and especially 
of legitimacy. 


I observed that another aspect of the Chinese approach that I didn’t 
understand well was the matter of fundamental principles. I said, “You 
always insist on settling principles first. We believe in principles in the 
United States, but we think they are something you carry around in the 
back of the head, not talking about them very much. We think that in 
the interests of practical achievement it is sometimes a good idea not to 
let abstract ideas get in the way. We believe in settling principles last.” 


He said, “That is the great difference between us. When you aren’t clear 
about principles, then you always have an endless number of petty ar- 
guments about details. That is why one doesn’t divide into two for you. 
That is why you think that one divides into nineteen or thirty-four or 
forty-seven or more.”? 


In their negotiations with the so-called burgeois democratic parties in China 
prior to the Civil War, the Chinese Communists offered money and political 
support and other tangible concessions in exchange for acknowledgment by 
the other parties of the principle of Chinese Communist leadership over the 
other anti-Kuomintang parties. In the early days when all parties, including 


oy oseph Kraft, “A Reporter in China: The Puget Road and the Wrong. Road,” me 
New Yorker, May 6, 1972, p. 110. — . 
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the Communists, were weak it appeared that the bourgeois democratic parties 
were obtaining more advantages from their relationship with the Communists 
than the Communists were. However, in the aftermath of the Civil War these 
previous acknowledgments of Communist leadership greatly assisted the 
Communists in legitimizing the reorganizations which were forced upon the 
bourgeois democratic parties. Clearly the PRC hopes to duplicate this kind 
of triumph in its relations with Taiwan and has received the legitimacy it 
desires from the U.S. However, if the crunch comes for Taiwan it will come 
a long time in the future because of Taiwan’s current unity and military 
strength, or it will be primarily peaceful, and in either case the U.S. need not 
suffer any serious losses of any kind. The shock of President Nixon’s trip to 
Peking may have increased the staying power of the Taiwan regime if the 
increased domestic unity and emphasis on economics that constitute Taiwan’s 
domestic reaction to the shock are consolidated. 


The trip also muddied the diplomatic waters in the triangle between Taipei, 
Tokyo, and Peking. Japan’s severance of official diplomatic relations with 
Taipei, a direct consequence of the trip, created antagonism between the two 
capitals so intense that Japan Air Lines soon felt it necessary to take special 
precautions against sabotage on every flight to and from Taiwan. A consensus 
rapidly developed in Japan that Taiwan would inevitably evolve toward a 
position as a province or autonomous region of the PRC, and one American 
newspaper reporter went so far as to claim that he had strong evidence of a 
Peking-Tokyo deal according to which Japan would retain its commercial 
advantages in Taiwan and Peking would recognize its ambitions for political 
hegemony there.® Japan began backing away as quickly as possible from its 
defense commitments regarding South Korea and Taiwan in order to facili- 
tate its own rapprochement with the PRC, and in the first week of March 
1973, Peking began a series of attempts to win the support of Taiwanese dis- 
sidents; such attempts had always failed almost totally in the past, and Peking 
had long abandoned them, but now apparently Peking saw conditions as suf- 
ficiently different to warrant new efforts. 


Analytically separable from the consequences of the President’s trip and 
of the rapprochement are the consequences of the way the rapprochement 
was announced to the world. Both sides successfully preserved secrecy re- 
garding the forthcoming rapprochement, and secrecy maximized the impact 
of the announcements on public opinion and may have minimized opposition 
to the rapprochement from domestic groups and allies of both the U.S. and 
China. On the other hand, Kissinger’s presence in Peking assured Nationalist 
defeat in the U.N. and may have precipitated the Soviet-Indian Friendship 
Treaty. Most American allies in Asia were seriously disturbed by the lack of 
prior consultation even though many of them welcomed the rapprochement. 
The reaction in Japan was particularly severe because of the importance of 


"Selig S. Harrison, “Japan, China Agree on Taiwan Dealings,” Washington Post, 26 
February 1973. This claim requires further substantiation. 
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the China issue in Japanese politics and because of interaction with other 
frictions the Japanese have had with the United States. 

U.S. friction with Japan antedates the events of late 1971 and early 1972. 
The U.S. has complained about Japan’s slow trade liberalization, its slow 
revaluation of the yen, its inability to keep secrets, and Prime Minister Sato’s 
failure to honor promises regarding textile concessions, and these complaints 
have been exacerbated by some personal animosities between American and 
Japanese officials. But the events of the Nixon Administration have marked a 
turning point in U.S.-Japanese relations because of the intensity and fre- 
quency with which the two parties, but particularly the U.S., have adminis- 
tered shocks to one another. 

President Nixon’s first ambassador to Japan was a Middle East expert who 
lacked the stature and position and reputation of such earlier ambassadors 
to Japan as Edwin O. Reischauer and U. Alexis Johnson; not surprisingly, 
the Japanese felt demoted and insulted. At a time when the U.S. was pressing 
on Japan the virtues of free or liberalized trade, the U.S. imposed on Japan 
textile and steel import quotas; from a bargaining perspective such quotas 
may have been entirely reasonable, but they seemed inconsistent to Japanese 
who constantly heard free trade arguments from Washington. The U.S. per- 
suaded the Japanese to co-sponsor a U.S. resolution to retain Taiwan’s place 
in the General Assembly but then sent Kissinger to Peking at the time of the 
vote. Not only did such an action appear to the Japanese as a betrayal but it 
was taken despite apparent assurances given to the Japanese that we would 
do no such thing. During the previous year Japanese officials had repeatedly 
expressed fears that the U.S. would move toward China without previously 
informing Japan, and three weeks before the announcement of the China trip 
the Prime Minister requested assurances of prior consultation. He was told 
that the U.S. would make no move toward recognition of China without pre- 
vious consultation. Still uneasy, Prime Minister Sato asked Herman Kahn 
whether the Ambassador’s word could be trusted, and received assurances 
that it could. Again the Japanese felt betrayed, and it is beside the point to 
argue that we did not recognize China; sending the President to China was 
clearly a move in the direction of recognition. 

The U.S. had to announce currency changes and import surcharges with- 
out consultation, because of adverse consequences of the speculation that 
would have resulted from premature disclosure. Moreover, thoughtful Jap- 
anese had long understood the need for revaluation of the Yen.’ But the 
troubled atmosphere amplified the impact of these announcements on Japan. 
In addition, resentment was magnified by America’s inadvertent timing of 
the announcement to coincide with the anniversary of Japanese surrender in 
World War II and by the U.S. Ambassador’s statement to Japanese business- 
men that the surcharge was directed primarily at Japan. In the wake of the 


°A Hudson Institute survey revealed that about thirty books had been published in 
Japan on the need for revaluation during the previous year, and that about forty maga- 
zine articles on the subject had appeared the previous month. 
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shock came Jack Anderson’s exposes of important proposals by Kei Wakai- 
zumi and of the Japanese role in the Cambodian relief fund, as well as the ap- 
pointment of a second ambassador to Japan amid widespread publicity that 
he was being appointed because the previous ambassador had not been sufh- 
ciently tough on Japan.?° Then the Japanese, who had been viewing the post- 
war reconstruction of Vietnam as a major opportunity to initiate a strong 
Japanese economic and political role in Southeast Asian diplomacy, found 
themselves excluded from the relevant negotiations. 

The Japanese responded hastily to the Nixon shocks. Ambassador Fukuda 
warned Washington of the possible unraveling of the Japanese-American 
alliance as a result of the way the China initiative had been handled. Japan 
also sent missions to Hanoi and to Pyongyang and invited Brezhnev to Tokyo. 
In early 1973, Prime Minister Tanaka committed himself to a Moscow visit. 
Japan recognized Bangladesh at an early date when such recognition was an 
embarrassment to the U.S. and also recognized the Mongolian People’s Re- 
public. The Emperor went on a visit to Europe in search of new ties but re- 
ceived a relatively harsh reception in several European countries. This search 
for new ties culminated (at least temporarily) in Japanese recognition of the 
PRC and severance of diplomatic ties with Taiwan. There ensued a period of 
intense hostility between Tokyo and Taipei and a period of jittery U.S. nerves 
over the extraordinary warmth of Prime Minister Tanaka’s reception in Pe- 
king.1! The Secretary General of Japan’s Liberal Democratic Party summed 
up Japanese frustrations in an angry February 26, 1973, speech saying that 
Japan was being left out of crucial consultations. 


These unfortunate incidents overshadowed more encouraging events such 
as the construction of a hot line between Washington and Tokyo and the re- 
turn of Okinawa. Under other circumstances the return of Okinawa would 
have dominated the news and would have improved relationships between the 
two countries. In the context of 1971-72, return of Okinawa merely dampened 
temporarily the increasing waves of difficulty between the two nations. Late 
1972 saw continued economic friction, but also heightened awareness in the 
U.S. of the importance of Japan. Both sides issued repeated friendly state- 
ments, and the Japanese began a series of friendly gestures including endow- 


_ “Despite this inauspicious beginning, the new ambassador was widely acknowledged 
in early 1973 to have achieved better working relationships with the Japanese. 


“The impact of this extraordinary warmth was multiplied by the intense hostility 
Peking had expressed toward Japan for a year after October 1971. The previous hostility 
may have been exaggerated because it was part of Chou En-lai’s case for inviting Presi- 
dent Nixon to China, because it was part of the case against Lin Piao, and because it 
consisted in part of personal grudges against Prime Minister Sato. The subsequent 
warmth was magnified by Tokyo’s desire to forestall the possibility of Japan’s receiving 
a declining share of the PRC’s trade after Nixon’s visit, by the urgent domestic need for 
Japanese leaders to demonstrate initiative and success in foreign policy, by China’s fear 
of increasing friendliness between Japan and the U.S.S.R., by a possible PRC desire to 
further attenuate the U.S.-Japanese alliance by following the Nixon shock with a Tanaka 
shock, and possibly by a simple decision that gratuitous hostility to Japan was no more 
rational than gratuitous hostility to the U.S. and that the success of the Nixon visit fore- 
shadowed a similar success for a Tanaka visit. 
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ment of a chair at Harvard and of a cultural exchange program with the U.S. 


While moving closer to China the U.S. has attempted to maintain a strong 
alliance with Japan, but the effect of the China policy has been to weaken 
seriously our ties with Japan, and our courteous attempts to placate Japan 
have been inadequate to restore Japanese confidence in the American alli- 
ance. This conflict between China policy and Japan policy is a classic and 
recurrent conflict in American relations with Asia and is so important that it 
justifies a brief historical digression. 


Since the founding of the American republic, American policy toward 
Asia has consisted primarily of a China policy together with other lesser 
(implicit or explicit) policies which are dovetailed to the China Policy. This 
has been true both in the pre-World War II eras when we attempted to main- 
tain a friendly posture toward China and in the postwar period when we 
maintained a hostile posture toward China. The exception which proves the 
rule was the period of war with Japan. This tying of Asia Policy to China 
policy was rational during the period roughly from the founding of the U.S. 
to the opening of Japan by Perry, but ever since that time America’s economic 
and strategic interests in Asia have focused primarily on Japan. Not surpris- 
ingly the combination of Sinocentric policy with Japanocentric primary 
interests has continually caused gratuitous conflict with Japan. While dozens 
of examples could be cited, we shall here focus briefly on the two major 
American policies toward Asia in the first half of the twentieth century, 
namely the Open Door Policy of 1900 and the post-1922 Washington Con- 
ference system. 


The Open Door Policy?” as originally enunciated sought to insure Ameri- 
can commercial access to China on the basis of equality with the major 
powers and without subjecting the U.S. to the large military and economic 
cost of mainiaining a sphere of influence in China. As a sop to public opinion 
fearful of American intervention in the Boxer Rebellion and of a possible 
American attempt to acquire a sphere of influence, the Secretary of State 
circulated on the day before the Democratic Convention a circular which 
pledged the U.S. to seek to maintain the territorial and administrative integ- 
rity of China. The U.S. government did not take this policy seriously, as 
shown by subsequent intervention in the Boxer Rebellion and requests for 
a coaling station at Samsah Bay. But the American public and Japan did 
take the policy seriously. In accordance with this policy, Japan subsequently 
requested American support against the Russian incursion into Manchuria. 


#2F'or further details on Open Door, cf. George Kennan’s American Diplomacy (New 
York: Mentor, 1952). The usual interpretations of the Open Door Policy stress the two 
sets of notes regarding open trade and support for the territorial and administrative 
integrity of China. For analytic purposes it is far more useful to view the third note, 
indicating to Japan that we would not expend any substantial resources in support of 
our policy, as being of at least equal importance in defining a doctrine that was to in- 
fluence U.S. decisions for nearly two generations. This third line of the Open Door Policy 
is partially reincarnated in the third line of the Nixon Doctrine—which emphasizes that 
we will at least initially rely on local manpower. 
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The American reply, which announced that the U.S. was unwilling to sup- 
port its policy at the risk of hostilities, compromised China’s territorial and 
administrative integrity. These Japanese demands, and subsequent Ameri- 
can denunciations of those demands which expressed American moral feel- 
ings but not an American willingness to expend resources on implementing 
its policy, antagonized the Japanese without bringing any benefits whatso- 
ever to either the Chinese or the Americans. The subsequent history of the 
Open Door Policy continued to consist primarily of moralistic American de- 
nunciations, and American unwillingness to expend resources to implement 
its principles. The benefits to China and the U.S. of the Open Door Policy 
up until 1922 were at best insignificant and probably nil, whereas the costs 
to the U.S. in terms of Japan’s antagonism and in terms of loss of credibility 
resulting from continual backing away from stated policy, were very high. 

Having continually backed off from its stated China policy because of the 
costs of offending Japan, particularly during negotiation of the Versailles 
Treaty, the U.S. attempted through the Washington Conference of 1922 to 
accomplish its aims regarding China and to build a stable multipolar system 
in the Pacific around its new China Policy. The context of the Washington 
Conference was a basically stable but eroding Diplomacy of Imperialism in 
which each of the imperial powers nibbled at China but did not bite off large 
chunks for fear of the reactions of the other powers. The Washington Con- 
ference sought to transform a diplomacy of empires into a diplomacy of 
nations by means of covenants which guaranteed the strengthening of China 
and the withdrawal of imperial powers from China.!3 At the conference all 
past treaties were abolished, and in particular the Anglo-Japanese alliance 
which tied Japan into the Diplomacy of Imperialism was broken at Ameri- 
can insistence. A five power naval treaty imposed fixed ratios on the navies 
of the major powers and thereby limited naval competition. Chinese debts, 
which had served as the lever by which imperial powers manipulated China, 
were to be internationalized in accordance with a five power treaty, and the 
strengthening of the Chinese government was to be assured by increasing 
Chinese tariff revenues in accordance with a nine power treaty. Various 
imperial powers promised to withdraw from the extraterritorial positions in 
China. Considerable euphoria accompanied these historic treaties which 
were held to assure dissolution of the immoral imperialist system and con- 
struction of a just and peaceful new multipolar system of nations. 

The distasteful diplomacy of imperialism indeed passed from the scene, 
but the euphoria attending the new system proved disastrously misdirected. 
In their concentration on the China crisis, the Washington powers had failed 
to recognize that the Soviet Union’s building up of the Kuomintang Party 
assured disunity in China and the inability of China to function as a nation 
in accordance with the assumptions of the Washington system. Rapid in- 
flation of the Chinese currency adversely affected Japan, which held exten- 


*®This account leans heavily on Akira Iriye, After Imperialism (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1965). 
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sive Chinese notes, and prevented agreement on internationalization of 
Chinese debts because Japan’s interests conflicted with those of Britain and 
the U.S., who did not hold extensive Chinese notes. Fearing a confrontation 
with Japan, the U.S. did not hold a conference in accordance with the treaties 
to iron out currency differences. Increase of Chinese tariffs was prevented 
because France insisted on payment in gold of the Boxer Indemnity prior to 
implementation of the nine power treaty. Isolated, fearful, terribly dependent 
on external resources, involved in a new diplomatic game with no visible 
rules, and lacking the security previously assured by the Anglo-Japanese 
alliance, Japan eventually decided to seek self-sufficiency by invading Man- 
churia. Subsequently the U.S. denounced Japan’s invasion of China and em- 
bargoed crucial strategic goods for Japan. Pearl Harbor followed shortly.*4 

A surprising number of close parallels occur between the 1922 Washing- 
ton Conference system and the emerging 1972 system. In both situations a 
multipolar system was emerging amid expectations that the new system would 
be peaceful and that economic competition would replace military competi- 
tion. In both eras the principal diplomatic move was a great U.S. initiative 
toward China intended to bring China into full membership in an emerging 
multipolar system. In both emerging systems the American initiative toward 
China damaged American relationships with Japan, and the broken Anglo- 
Japanese alliance of 1922 paralleled the strained U.S.-Japanese alliance of 
1972. In both emerging systems Japan suffered currency crises with the other 
powers and damaged trade interests. Likewise Japan in both cases felt ex- 
tremely dependent on external markets and sources of raw materials and 
felt isolated and fearful, despite the absence of a specific and immediate mili- 
tary threat. The 1922 Naval Treaty, like the non-proliferation treaty of a 
half century later, appeared excessively restrictive and unfair to Japan al- 
though it seemed fair to the other powers. Both periods saw the U.S. insuffi- 
ciently attentive to the activities of the Soviet Union because its attention 
was excessively focused on the details of Asian crises. In 1922 the U.S. at- 
tempted to construct a stable system around the assumption of a unified 
China, despite the existing disunity in China, and in 1972 the U.S. sought to 
construct a stable system around the assumption of eventual stability in 
Southeast Asia despite the current instability. 

Of course there are also fundamental differences between the 1922 and 
emerging 1972 systems. In 1972, the Japanese have in their memories the 
World War II defeat, the neighbors of Japan are relatively much stronger 
than in 1922, and the world has gone nuclear. These differences imply that 
the impact of Japan’s rapid and unsettling growth, together with the potential 
for a fearful and isolated and rearmed Japan, will be different. There is no 
substantial likelihood of a return to the Japanese invasions of the 1930s and 
1940s, but dangers nonetheless remain for the U.S. and for the world in any 


“This brief account is intended to highlight specific diplomatic errors, not to provide 
a balanced summary of the origins of the war. Such an account would, for instance, have 
to stress trends in Japanese domestic policies. 
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policy which would leave Japan standing alone because American attention 
was fastened on China or on attempts to minimize short-term costs regardless 
of the long-term consequences. Japan could rearm and take an anti-American 
or even Russian-aligned posture. Japan could turn the vigorous but healthy 
and stimulating economic competition in the Pacific into a cut-throat political 
contest which would slow the growth of all countries in the Pacific Basin, 
including Japan and the United States. Japan could rearm and frighten 
China and the Soviet Union into a frantic arms race, thereby defeating all 
of the initiatives of the past few years. At a later date Japan could, in ac- 
cordance with its defensive emphasis, deploy a satellite laser system to de- 
stroy opponents’ missiles as they leave the ground. Such a system would 
quickly produce a dangerous arms race and a terribly unstable world stra- 
tegic situation. Resulting Chinese and Soviet fears could stimulate a re- 
newed Sino-Soviet alliance and cold war. These comments are intended not 
to instill fear of Japan, but as a warning of the dangers involved in the 
creation of a system in which a relatively weak China is partially incorpo- 
rated into the international system at the cost of inadvertently locking Japan 
out. China can be drawn into the system without isolating Japan. 

The Sinocentrism of American policies in Asia results from selected and 
distorted perception. On the map, Asia appears as a gigantic China sur- 
rounded by a sprinkling of lesser countries. China’s population is awesome. 
China’s exotic and frequently violent politics compel public attention.1® 
China’s poverty makes her appear still more exotic. Japan appears smaller 
on the map, has a smaller population, and with the exception of the war 
and immediate pre-war years has possessed less exciting domestic politics. 
Japan’s industrial society seems closer to our own and thus, superficially 
and fallaciously, less exotic and more comprehensible. Thus it is not sur- 
prising that the public regards Asian politics as Chinese politics plus a few 
lesser themes, that businessmen have throughout our history been awed by 
the prospects of selling one pair of shoes to each Chinese while a far larger 
Japanese market suffered neglect, or that the staff of the National Security 
Council included at the time of the decisions regarding President’s trip to 
China three China specialists and no Japan specialist.1* Thus it occurs that, 
although American economic and longrun security interests in Asia have 
throughout this century focused primarily on Japan, American foreign 
policies in Asia have typically focused on China—with the rule-proving ex- 
ception of the period of war with Japan during which the American war 


16 As an example of the relative ability of China and Japan to draw American attention, 
the writer, as program director and chairman of the Harvard China Conference in 1967 
and 1968, found that one could draw a large crowd to a China Conference but could not 
imagine drawing a similar crowd to a comparable Japan conference. 

**It should be recorded that the State Department was intensely aware of the delicacy 
of U.S.-Japanese issues in early 1971. At a May 1971 Scholar-Diplomat Conference which 
this writer attended this delicacy was the principal subject of addresses by several of the 
Department’s top diplomats, and Chinese issues were muted by comparison. But State 


Department views were, in this case as in many others, not an important influence on 
key decisions. 
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effort was hindered by excessive concern over events in China and by {futile 
efforts to turn Chiang Kai-shek’s China into a great power. 

In addition to the characteristically Sinocentric structure of America’s 
Asian policies, one must note the volatility of American images of China 
and Japan.’’ For forty years Americans have perceived that there was one 
country in the Pacific which was inherently pacifist and friendly to the U.S. 
and another country which was inherently aggressive, militaristic and op- 
posed to everything America stood for. Moreover, American intellectuals 
and others have penned learned treatises maintaining that these fundamental 
characteristics derived from the nature of the countries and the national 
character and child-rearing practices of the people. But 30 years ago the 
pacifist country was China and the aggressive country was Japan, as several 
observers have frequently noted. Such total transformations of the images 
of China and Japan are not confined to recent decades but are characteristic 
of an America which has always been titillated by the exotica of Asia but 
has remained, even at the highest levels, relatively uninformed about the 
details of Asian life. The volatility of American images of these great Asian 
nations has never been so clearly demonstrated as during the past year, a 
year which began with most Americans expressing beliefs in the implacable 
hostility of China and ended with a fad for things Chinese. 

To this observation regarding the volatility of American images of China 
and Japan one need only add the observation that the American initiatives 
toward China and shocks to Japan in the past year have been more intense 
than their Open Door and Washington Conference counterparts which in- 
duced a mostly unrequited American affection for China and a relationship 
with Japan which was consistently unfriendly and sometimes bitterly hostile. 
The Peking Conference of 1972 could well foreshadow a return to normality 
in relationships with Asia, that is a return to unrequited friendship for China 
and hostility toward Japan, just as the Nixon Doctrine signals a return to 
normality in our scrutiny of the costs of Asian involvement. (The policies 
advocated by McGovern would have greatly accelerated the tendencies toward 
total military withdrawal from the Pacific and resultant isolation of Japan; 
in their Sinocentrism, their scrutiny of costs, and their inability to come to 
grips with the intricacies of the Japanese-American relationship, President 
Nixon and McGovern displayed in 1972 differences of degree rather than of 
kind.) The steps suggested by Americans of both parties to deal with Japan’s 
interests consist almost exclusively of the kinds of pro forma and cosmetic 
actions against which the Japanese ambassador to the U.S. warned so elo- 
quently before the Commonwealth Club of San Francisco on January 10, 
1972: 


Certainly the most important and dramatic element in the Far East is 
President Nixon’s planned trip to China. This can and should be a very 
significant contribution to peace and stability in Asia. But it might— 


ae Iriye details these images in Across the Pacific (Harcourt, Brace and World, 
1967). 
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however unintentionally and contrary to American desires—be the be- 
ginning of a process of unravelling our mutual security in the Far East. 
Which of these two possibilities becomes a reality, in my opinion, will 
depend in very large measure on the real nature of U.S.-Japanese rela- 
tions in the critical period to come. If our consultation and collaboration 
are intimate and substantial, and they repose on mutual confidence, then 
I believe we can view the future with optimism. But if they should be- 
come largely pro forma and cosmetic, then I would worry about what 
the future holds in store. Both of us have far too much at stake to risk 
getting out of tandem on the important subject of China. 


Although cosmetic consultations will not decelerate the dissolution of the 
Japanese-American partnership, dissolution is not inevitable. A systematic 
program of supporting Japan’s security needs and promoting its political 
interests could reinstitutionalize the alliance. Moreover, although there are 
tradeoffs between American relationships with Japan and with China, most 
of the present and future benefits of rapprochement with China and the Soviet 
Union are retainable despite increased emphasis on the relationship with 
Japan. In fact, a rapprochement with China which included extremely care- 
ful coordination of Japanese and American policies on Taiwan and recog- 
nition of China and related issues could quite conceivably produce rapid 
improvement of relationships with China together with systematic reinstitu- 
tionalization of the American-Japanese relationship. 


If China is wise it will not try to exact too high a price, in terms of Ameri- 
can relations with Japan, for rapprochement with the United States. Isola- 
tion of Japan will detract from China’s security in the long run, because an 
isolated Japan will rapidly become a great military power. Likewise the U.S. 
must learn from its past mistakes to focus its Asian policies on Japan, and 
not to sacrifice long-run relationships with Japan for tactical advantages in 
China and Southeast Asia. Given these axioms, rapprochement with the PRC 
can continue. Diplomatic relationships with Japan will become looser, but 
that loosening reflects the success of the U.S. policy of building up Japan 
and is appropriate to Japan’s status as a great economic power and an auto- 
nomous nation. The military alliance can be preserved within a context of 
diplomatic flexibility. Economic relations will continue to be intensely com- 
petitive, but increasingly both sides realize that the competition takes place 
within monetary and other rules of the game which are far more important 
and mutually beneficial than the competition; the rules create an expanding 
pie, and the competition over shares of the pie is far less important than 
making sure that we do not drop the whole pie. 





WILLIAM H. OVERHOLT is a member of the staff of the Hudson Institute and a 
consultant to the Army Strategic Studies Institute. 
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JAPAN'S TRADE PROBLEM 
AND THE YEN 


/ Kanji Haitani* 


T. Japanese economy is now at the crucial orossroads. The post-war 
policy of export-led, high-investment growth has resulted in a set of serious 
distortions and tensions both inside and outside of Japan. Domestically, 
the problems are inflation, paucity of social capital and social services, and 
environmental decay. The 1970 Economic White Paper prepared by Japan’s 
Economic Planning Agency declared that the Japanese economy in the 
1970s must strive for balance and harmony in the growth process. Specif- 
ically, it recommended that Japan move toward increasing the welfare of 
its citizens. The fruits of economic growth must be used positively for the 
construction of a truly affluent society with adequate provision of social ser- 
vices that enhance the quality of life. The White Paper further stated that 
the Japanese economy must become truly integrated with the world economy. 
It deplored the continued existence of protectionism in Japan, and recom- 
mended that the programs of further liberalization of imports and capital 
flows be pursued more vigorously.* 

Prosperity of any nation today depends heavily on achieving and main- 
taining an economically harmonious relationship with the rest of the world. 
Because of Japan’s paucity in natural resources, its reliance on other na- 
tions is especially high. It is an indisputable fact that for prosperity and 
even for survival, Japan needs foreign raw materials and foreign markets 
for its products. It is estimated that by 1975 more than 50% of almost all 
of its raw-material needs will have to be met with imports. The import de- 
pendency ratios will be 80% for copper, 90% for iron and coal, and 100% 
for petroleum, nickel and aluminum.? In order to pay for the imported 
materials, Japan must export its products. Japan therefore cannot afford to 
lose its overseas markets, especially the important U.S. markets, to pro- 
tectionism. This is the fundamental fact of the Japanese economic life. 


*This paper was read at the annual meeting of the Association for Asian Studies, 
Chicago, March 30-April 1, 1973. I am indebted to my colleagues, Norman H. Starler 
and Warren Fisher for valuable comments on earlier drafts. 

*Keizai Hakusho, Showa 45-nen (Economic White Paper, 1970), Japanese Economic 
Planning Agency, 1970, pp. 92-93. 

“Tsusho Hakusho, 1971 (White Paper on International Trade, 1971), Japanese Min- 
istry of International Trade and Industry, 1971, pp. 335-336. 
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‘Unfortunately, Japan in recent years has pushed its export efforts too 
much and too fast. Perhaps it has done so inadvertently. It has been difficult 
for Japan to rid itself of the acute sense of insecurity developed over the 
last century under conditions of chronic foreign exchange shortages. Japan 
has developed its present oversized export surplus because of the momen- 
tum carried over from the days of the “export or perish” philosophy, under 
which it exported regardless of costs and prices. Although the conditions 
have now changed, the Japanese find it difficult to shed the old system of 
export promotion and import restriction, hence the rising trade surplus. 

Japan’s trade-imbalance problem has a relatively short history. As late 
as 1964, Japan had a negative trade balance with the U.S. In 1965, for the 
first time, the balance turned to Japan’s favor. Japan’s trade surplus with the 
U.S. rose from $330 million in 1965 to $3,210 million in 1971. Its trade 
surplus with the rest of the world (including the U.S.) increased from $1.90 
billion in 1965 to $7.79 billion in 1971, while its balance-of-payments sur- 
plus rose from $1.10 billion in 1968 to $7.69 billion in 1971. 

The world-wide currency realignment agreed upon in the Smithsonian 
Institution meeting in December 197] resulted in a 17% revaluation of the 
yen. Japan’s trade surplus continued to increase in 1972 in spite of this sub- 
stantial revaluation. Between 1971 and 1972, the trade surplus increased 
from $7.79 billion to $9.0 billion. The $4.2 billion surplus in the Japan-U.S, 
trade accounted for about two-thirds of the U.S. trade deficit for 1972. 
Japan’s Prime Minister Tanaka promised President Nixon at the Japan- 
U.S. summit meeting held in Honolulu in September 1972 that he would 
reduce Japan’s surplus with the U.S. to “more manageable proportions.” 
Tanaka’s failure to keep this promise was certainly one of the key factors 
that prompted President Nixon to devalue the dollar—for the second time 
in fourteen months—by 10% in February 1973. The yen has been floated 
since then, resulting in the de facto second yen revaluation of more than 
15%. In less than two years since August 1971, the value of the yen has 
risen by more than a third against the dollar. 

This paper will analyze the nature of Japan’s trade-imbalance problem 
by (1) examining its relationships with the structures of Japan’s trade and 
industry, (2) evaluating the role of yen revaluations as a solution to the 
trade problem, and (3) exploring alternative solutions. The near- and in- 
termediate-ierm prospects of the solution of the problem will also be as- 
sessed. The discussion will be largely couched in terms of the imbalance in 
U.S.-Japanese trade and the valuation of the yen vis-a-vis the dollar since 
these are the areas where the problems are acutest and the need for a mean- 
ingful action is most urgent for both economic and political reasons. 


JAPAN’S TRADE PROBLEM AND THE YEN EXCHANGE RATE 


The rapid increase in Japan’s trade surplus ‘was attributable to an equally 
rapid expansion of Japan’s exports, which had two main causes. One was 
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the price inflation in many of Japan’s trading partners, especially the U.S. 
The world-wide inflation caused by the Vietnam War increased the demand 
for Japanese products as well as raising their export prices. The improve- 
ment in the profitability of exports led to an improvement in the outlook 
of Japanese industrialists, resulting in their ambitious programs of capac- 
ity expansion. ‘The second cause of the rapid increase in Japan’s exports 
is related to the first. The ambitious investment programs raised the pro- 
ductivity of Japanese industries, enabling them to maintain relatively stable 
unit labor costs in spite of rapidly rising wage rates. The U.S., on the other 
hand, failed to maintain rising productivity, and its unit costs and hence 
international competitiveness deteriorated rapidly while Japan’s competi- 
tiveness registered a sharp gain. During the four-year period 1968-1971, 
the wholesale price index for Japan rose by an average rate of\1.1% per year, 
while that in the U.S. increased by 3.4% per year. A consequence of this 
divergence in the two countries’ price levels was the flooding of the U.S. 
markets with Japanese products. 


The rapid development of Japan’s external imbalances could have been 
checked if the Japanese Government had taken appropriate measures at 
right moments. The 1972 Economic White Paper notes in retrospect that 
if the yen had been revalued as early as 1969, Japan’s external imbalances 
would have been rectified relatively easily.? The failure to take appropriate 
actions could be attributed to the following reasons. First, Japan was caught 
off-guard by the sudden and rapid development of the inflation in the U.S. 
In spite of the sudden and sharp increase in its exports, Japan was neither 
capable nor willing to rapidly dismantle the long-nurtured institutions and 
policies of export promotion and import restriction. The elaborate network 
of export-promotion measures such as preferential financing of exports, 
special depreciation allowances for exporters, etc., continued to push Japan’s 
products abroad, while the tight network of tariffs, import quotas and other 
non-tariff trade barriers effectively prevented utilization of the foreign ex- 
changes earned by ever-increasing exports. Secondly, the Japanese were so 
used to the notion of a fixed exchange rate that an adjustment of the yen 
exchange rate was not even considered as a policy variable. The officialdom 
and business establishment were of the traditional persuasion that em- 
phasized the responsibility of a deficit country in making adjustments. They 
maintained that the pure and industrious should not be penalized, and 
argued that the U.S. should put its own house in order. Thirdly, the Japanese 
failed to understand the relativity of currency ‘adjustments—it made little 
difference whether the yen was upvalued or the dollar was devalued. Im- 
plicit in their adherence to the old yen-dollar parity was their argument 
that if the exchange rate had to be changed, it should have been done by a 
dollar devaluation. This insistence revealed their failure to realize the dif- 


‘Keizai Hakusho, Showa 47-nen (Economic White Paper, 1972), p. 92. 
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ficulty of the key currency country to devalue its currency within the then 
existing monetary system.* 

The 17% revaluation of the yen of December 1971 from yen 360 to yen 308 
to the dollar came as a big surprise to most Japanese. Few had anticipated 
a revaluation of more than 15%. Most Japanese manufacturers and trading 
firms had been writing forward contracts calling for payments at the rate 
of yen 320 to the dollar—-a de facto 12.5% revaluation. The Economic Plan- 
ning Agency had estimated that a 10% revaluation (to yen 320) would slow 
down the growth rate of Japan’s GNP from 8% down to 5% in Fiscal 1971. 
The trade surplus for Fiscal 1971, which had been estimated to be $7.5 
billion without the revaluation, would sharply decline to somewhere below 
$4.7 ‘billion. The way things turned out, however, surpassed the wildest 
imagination of the planners and crystal-ball gazers. The 17% revaluation 
hardly put a dent on Japan’s trade and GNP figures. The latest estimates 
for Fiscal 1972 are that GNP will grow by more than 10% in constant 
prices over Fiscal 1971, and the trade surplus would be $8.2 billion, only a 
slight decrease from the $8.5 billion surplus recorded in Fiscal 1971.5 

Theoretically, an upward revaluation of a currency narrows the country’s 
trade balance by reducing the value of its exports and increasing the value 
of its imports. Actually, the value of Japanese exports increased rather than 
decreased after the December 197] revaluation. This was partly because 
many Japanese exporters failed to raise their export prices fully in line 
with the revaluation. In order to maintain their output, employment, and 
shares of export markets, they absorbed the impact of the revaluation by 
shaving their profit margins. To ithe extent that their dollar export prices 
were not raised to reflect the revaluation, their yen export prices fell. The 
ability of Japanese producers to continue to absorb the impact of further 
revaluations ds of course not unlimited. It is expected that in each successive 
round of revaluation, the dollar export prices will be raised increasingly 
more in line with the extent of the revaluation, and therefore further re- 
valuations will be increasingly more effective in reducing Japan’s trade 
surplus. 

A revaluation of the yen can affect Japan’s trade balance by way of the 
price elasticity of demand for exports and imports. The price elasticity of 
demand is defined as the ratio of the percentage change in the quantity 
demanded to the percentage change in the price; it measures the respon- 
siveness of the quantity demanded to a price change. The well-known Mar- 
shall-Lerner condition states that a devaluation or revaluation of a currency, 
whichever is required by circumstances, will always improve the trade 


“In this paper the terms “revaluation of the yen” and “appreciation of the yen” are 
used interchangeably. Normally the former implies a flexible exchange-rate system or 
a float. The two become essentially the same, however, under a regime of “dirty” floats 
where a central bank actively supports an exchange rate which it deems desirable. It 
is widely recognized that this is indeed the case with the current yen float. 

®Bank of Tokyo Weekly Review, October 30 and December 11, 1972. 
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balance of a country as long as the sum of the export and import price 
elasticities exceeds one in absolute terms. 

Estimation of price elasticities is dificult and various estimates are likely 
to differ from each other. Houthakker and Magee estimate that for the 
period 1951-1966, the price elasticity of demand for Japanese exports was 
minus .80 and that for Japanese imports was minus .72.8 Araki’s estimates 
of comparable elasticities are minus 2 and minus .3.7 For the purpose of 
assessing the effect of a change in relative prices on Japan’s trade surplus, 
what matters is not their separate values but the sum in absolute terms, 
which is 1.52 as estimated by Houthakker and Magee and is 2.3 according 
to Araki. The Marshall-Lerner condition is amply met by either estimate. 
This is very significant. It means that a revaluation of the yen will neces- 
sarily reduce the trade surplus, and a devaluation will necessarily increase 
it, other things being equal. 

Since the price elasticities of Japan’s trade amply meet the Marshall- 
Lerner condition, reducing the trade surplus is merely a matter of revaluing 
the yen by a large enough amount. Of course a substantial revaluation, 
say to yen 200 to the dollar, would adversely affect the output and profit of 
many of Japan’s producers who engage heavily in exporting. Many small 
businesses that are barely breaking even under the present rate of exchange 
would undoubtedly fail. The trade surplus would decline sharply and ap- 
proach an equilibrium, at which point the only products that could be ex- 
ported profitably would be those in which Japan enjoys genuine comparative 
advantage. The crucial question is: Are the Japanese willing to accept this 
drastic and painful adjustment? Let us now turn to a discussion of the 
Japanese attitude toward revaluation. 

Jt is interesting to note that the anti-revaluation sentiments in Japan are 
not based on any rational calculation of the costs and benefits of a revalua- 
tion, but are instead influenced strongly by the vocal objection of some 
business groups whose interests would be adversely affected. Take, for 
example, the exchange loss of revaluation. Japan’s shipbuilding industry 
strongly objected to revaluation in 1971 because it had yen 1,917 billion 
worth of long-term export credit denominated in dollars.8 The industry 
maintained that its exchange loss due to a moderate revaluation of the yen 
would be roughly equal to one year’s after-tax profits of the entire indus- 
try. Such pronouncements decisively influenced the popular belief that re- 
valuation is somehow not in the best interest of the nation. The fact that 
other industries which had external liabilities denominated in dollars may 
have a windfall gain from a revaluation was ignored. As always, it is the 
party who suffers that is the most vocal. Consequently, the damages tend 
to be overstated. The 1972 Economic White Paper reports that the exchange 


"H. S. Houthakker and Stephen P. Magee, “Income and Price Elasticities in World 
Trade,” Review of Economics and Statistics, LI, May 1969, pp. 111-125. 

"Boeki to Kanzei (Trade and Tariffs), June 1961, p. 66. 

“Nihon Keizai Shimbun-sha, 308-en Shinjidat (The New 308-yen Era), (Tokyo: Nihon 
Keizai Shimbun-sha, 1972), p. 61. 
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loss caused by the December 1971 revaluation reduced the shipbuilding 
industry’s after-tax profits by 335% in the second half of Fiscal 1971 against 
the first half. For the same period, the petroleum industry’s after-tax profits 
showed an increase of 706% which was attributable to the revaluation. In 
addition to the petroleum industry, the textile, chemical, steel, automobile 
and trading industries showed exchange gains from the revaluation. The 
losers were, in addition to the shipbuilding industry, general machinery, 
electric machinery, and shipping industries. All told, the Japanese indus- 
tries showed a decrease in after-tax profits of only 2.3% which was directly 
attributable to the exchange losses caused by the revaluation.® 

It has also been argued that revaluation is counter to national interest be- 
cause it depreciates the yen value of the dollar holdings of the Japanese 
Government. A moment’s reflection will indicate, however, that the loss is 
a nominal, bookkeeping Joss. Whether its yen value increases or decreases, 
the purchasing power of a given amount of dollar reserves does not change 
after the revaluation of the yen. One dollar will buy one dollar’s worth of 
goods and services in the U.S. either before or after the revaluation, and 
that is the only meaningful assessment of the true value of the dollar. 

Revaluation has also been attacked as causing a slowdown in Japan’s 
economic growth. Both the slowdown in exports and ithe increase in im- 
ports have an effect of reducing the aggregate demand for Japanese prod- 
ucts. It is of course very difficult to estimate exactly what the impact of a 
revaluation would be on the economy’s growth rate. Japan’s real GNP in- 
creased at an annual rate of 10.5% during Fiscal 1971 and is estimated to 
have increased by more than 10% during Fiscal 1972.1° ‘At any rate, the 
demand-reducing effect of a revaluation can be countered by generating 
other types of demand in Japan, notably public demand for social overhead 
capital and social services. ‘And this shift in resource allocation is precisely 
what the popular consensus in Japan now demands. To be sure a certain 
amount of transitory unemployment is unavoidable. But this would not be 
a very serious problem, given the acute labor shortage in Japan. 

‘Unlike the alleged shortcomings of revaluation which are mostly nominal, 
the advantages of a revaluation are real and substantial. First and foremost, 
revaluation benefits Japan by improving its terms of trade, which are de- 
fined as the ratio of export prices to import prices. The ultimate purpose of 
international trade is to raise the material well-being of the residents through 
international specialization. The gains from trade will be greater, the better 
the terms of trade are. A yen revaluation raises dollar export prices and 
lowers yen import prices. This improvement in Japan’s terms of trade means 
that the Japanese can receive from foreigners more foreign goods and ser- 
vices for a given amount of Japanese products exported. Of course every 
nation wants to attain the best terms of trade possible. The extent to which 
a nation can improve its terms of trade by raising the value of its currency, 


*Keizai-Hakusho, Showa 47-nen (Economic White Paper, 1972), p. 81. 
Bank of Tokyo Weekly Review, December 11, 1972. 
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however, is limited by the nation’s ability to balance its payments with the 
rest of the world. An overvaluation of the currency leads to a balance-of- 
payments deficit, necessitating a devaluation of the currency. On the other 
hand, a country with an undervalued currency (and the attendant surpluses 
in the trade and payments balances) is foregoing an opportunity to improve 
the well-being of its populace. In fact, it is giving away its products to 
foreigners at unnecessarily low prices. ‘And the country is likely to be criti- 
cized for what amounts to a charitable act simply because it runs surpluses 
in its trade and payments accounts. A revaluation in such a case will have 
a double benefit by improving the welfare of the people and improving the 
nation’s international relations. _ 

Another benefit of revaluation is that it helps to rationalize the Japanese 
economy. One of the disadvantages of maintaining an undervalued currency 
is that it leaves a country without a clear-cut guide as to what industries 
have comparative advantage in international trade. Since the undervalued 
currency makes exports of the country unduly competitive, even those in- 
dustries that lack comparative advantage tend to become exporting indus- 
tries. This is exactly the situation that exists in Japan today. Further re- 
valuations of the yen will turn some of Japan’s less efficient industries away 
from exporting. This will have double benefits. First, it will allow Japan’s 
trading partners greater opportunities to sell their products to Japan. If a 
revaluation makes Japan’s textile and aircraft industries less competitive, 
for example, then Japan will have to import textiles from less developed 
countries and aircraft from more advanced nations. Only those Japanese 
industries that can continue to export with comfortable profit margins un- 
der an equilibrium rate of exchange can be said to possess true comparative 
advantage. Secondly, the resources released from the less efficient industries 
can be channeled toward more efficient industries in which Japan enjoys 
true comparative advantage. Of particular importance to the overheated 
Japanese economy is the fact that labor released from the traditional, small- 
scale industries can be utilized by more efficient modern sectors of the econ- 
omy, alleviating the acute labor-shortage problem that threatens to be a 
major bottleneck in Japan’s economic growth in the decades ahead. 

An exact opposite of the above situation applies to the U.S. economy. 
Because of the overvaluation of the dollar and the undervaluation of the 
yen, many U.S. industries that would be competitive under an equilib- 
rium rate of exchange experience difficulties in competing with Japanese 
industries. The popular belief that imports from abroad take jobs away 
from the American worker is correct in so far as the flux of imports is 
caused by the rate of exchange that is out of balance. Revaluations of the 
yen would help increase the number of jobs in the U.S. 

In which manufacturing industries would the U.S. have a latent compara- 
tive advantage in addition to its obvious advantage in agricultural products? 
Recent developments in international trade theory suggest that a high-wage 
country like the United States has, by virtue of its high income, a natural ad- 
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vantage in manufactures in the following three areas: First, the U.S. ad- 
vantage in technologically advanced products appears unassailable. Second- 
ly, new products enjoy monopolistic positions in world trade at least until 
the production processes become standardized and therefore can be imitated 
by low-wage countries. The U.S. is the greatest source of new products owing 
to its high per capita income, Thirdly, the U.S. would have an advantage 
in the larger, the more powerful, and the more deluxe varieties of ordinary 
manufactures that other countries are unable to produce economically owing 
to their smallness and/or lower per capita income. The Japanese would find 
it difficult to compete with U.S. producers in such products as large passenger 
cars, 25-inch color television sets, and 20-cubic-foot refrigerators because 
there does not exist in Japan a large enough demand for such products to 
warrant mass production. Successive revaluations of the yen would make 
the prices of these U.S. products increasingly more attractive to the Japa- 
nese consumers. 


THE TRADE PROBLEM AND THE STRUCTURE OF JAPAN’S TRADE 


The soaring trade surplus and the failure of the yen revaluation of De- 
cember 1971 to effectively reduce it promptly have precipitated in Japan 
a lively discussion on the structural nature of Japan’s trade problem. Some 
observers have even argued that the structural problem is so deep-rooted 
and fundamental that the trade imbalance cannot be corrected by mere re- 
valuations of the yen. 


The concept of income elasticity of demand has a significant bearing on 
the structural problem of Japan’s trade. The income elasticity of demand 
measures the responsiveness of the demand to a change in income, and is 
defined as the ratio of the percentage change in the quantity. demanded to 
the percentage change in income. Demand for manufactured goods tends 
to increase faster than income, and it is said to be income elastic. The de- 
mand for primary products (raw materials, including fuels and foodstuffs) 
is generally income inelastic. A 10% increase in national income, for ex- 
ample, is likely to generate less than 10% increase in the quantity of primary 
products demanded. 


Because of the paucity of natural resources, the basic pattern of Japan’s 
foreign trade has long been that of “processing trade (kako boeki).” Japan 
seeks raw materials from all over the world, adds to them as much value 
as possible by processing and fabricating them, and exports the end prod- 
ucts. The composition of Japan’s imports therefore naturally leans heavily 
toward raw materials. The skewness in the commodity composition of im- 
ports is reinforced by the structure of Japan’s tariff rates which are lowest 
for raw materials and rise as the degree of processing or fabrication rises. 


In 1970, only 15% of Japan’s imports were manufactured products, the- 


rest being foodstuffs, fuels, and industrial raw materials. The commodity 
composition of Japan’s exports, on the other hand, is skewed very heavily 
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toward manufactures. In 1970, over 94% of exports were classified as manu- 
factured goods.?4 

The significance of this disparity in the commodity composition of Japan’s 
trade is that the income elasticity of demand for Japan’s exports is high and 
that for imports is low. According to the study by Houthakker and Magee, 
the income elasticity of demand for Japanese exports was 3.55 and that for 
imports was 1.23 for the 1951-1966 period.1? This means that the world 
demand for Japanese products increased by more than three and one half 
times as fast as the rate of increase in world income, while Japan’s demand 
for overseas products increased by merely one and a quarter times as fast as 
the rate of increase in Japan’s GNP. With respect to U.S.-Japan trade, the 
disparity in the income elasticities appears even more pronounced. Araki es- 
timates that for the period 1960-1969, the income elasticity of Japan’s ex- 
ports to the United States was 3.711 while that of U.S. exports to Japan was 
0.825,13 

Herein lies a fundamental problem in Japan’s trade. There is a built-in 
bias toward annually increasing trade surpluses arising from the fact that 
exports grow much faster than imports. Before 1968, this disparity had been 
considered desirable since it alleviated Japan’s balance-of-payments prob- 
lem. A deliberate policy of widening the income-elasticity disparity had 
been vigorously pursued by the Japanese Government. To raise the income 
elasticity of demand of “heavy” industrial goods (metals, chemicals, and 
machinery) to total manufacturing output. This so-called “heavy indus- 
trialization (jukagaku kogyoka)” program has been highly successful. The 
percentage of “heavy” goods in Japan’s exports rose from 49% in 1962 to 
75% in 1972.14 On the import side, Japan’s industries have endeavored to 
reduce the raw material content of their products by various material-sav- 
ing innovations. As a result, Japan’s demand for overseas raw materials has 
not increased as fast as the increase in Japan’s total output. 

How could this disparity in income elasticities be minimized? On the 
export side, the income elasticity of demand may be reduced by revalua- 
tions of the yen. The effect of a revaluation on a country’s trade balance 
shows up primarily through its effect on the price elasticities discussed 
above. In practice, however, both the price and income elasticities must be 
estimated at a given rate of exchange of relevant currencies. When the ex- 
change rate itself is changed substantially, the elasticities would naturally 
be affected. It may be argued that the very high income elasticities of de- 
mand for Japanese exports were partly explainable by the absolutely low 
level of the prices of Japanese exports caused by the undervaluation of the 
yen. Consequently, a substantial revaluation of the yen would lower the co- 
eficient of income elasticity. No estimate of the income elasticities of de- 


Tsusho Hakusho, 1972, pp. 258-259. 


1°Houthakker and Magee, op. cit. 
**Boeki to Kanzei, June 1971, p. 66. 
M“Boeki to Kanzei, March 1972, p. 20. iets ae 
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mand for Japanese products for the period following the December 1971 
revaluation is available, but the experience of the West German revaluation 
of 9.2% in 1961 appears to support the view that a revaluation affects in- 
come elasticities. The income elasticity of demand for German exports is 
reported to have declined from about two to about one. 

On the import side, the low income elasticity may be raised by either (1) 
reducing the share of raw materials in Japan’s total imports and/or (2) 
increasing the share of manufacturing goods, especially consumer goods. 
What is needed is a fundamental restructuring of the Japanese economy so 
that it will be less dependent on imported raw materials. 

The resource needs of Japanese industries should be met by increased 
imports of processed and semi-processed products. Instead of importing 
iron ore and coal, for example, Japan should import iron and steel. This 
restructuring of Japan’s industrial production would have two desirable 
by-products. First, it would alleviate the acute environmental pollution prob- 
lem, and second, it would benefit some of Japan’s trading partners, particu- 
larly the less-developed nations, by inducing their development of smelting 
and refining industries. Unfortunately, however, this program of trans- 
forming Japan’s industrial structure is time consuming. It would probably 
take at least a decade before any meaningful reduction in the raw-material 
content of Japan’s imports can be realized. 

In 1970, only 3.4% of Japan’s imports were consumer goods. Comparable 
figures for West Germany was 13.3% and for the U.S. 25.5%.15 There is 
a potentially very large demand for imported consumer goods in Japan, but 
the potential has not thus far been realized because of the excessively high 
prices of imported products. For example, most ‘U.S.-made consumer dur- 
ables are priced in Japanese retail stores at two to three times the retail 
prices in the U.S. This is in sharp contrast to the prices of most of the 
Japanese-made consumer goods that sell in the U.S. at about the same prices 
as the Japanese retail prices. Unless this price differential is narrowed, a 
substantial increase in the importation of consumer goods into Japan is not 
likely to occur. 

Three factors may explain the high prices of imported consumer goods 
in Japan: high tariff rates, discriminating commodity tax rates, and the 
anachronistic distribution system. Of the three, the least important is the 
tariff rates. The average tariff rate on manufactured goods in 1972 was 
about 11% in Japan and 8% in the U.S. The Japanese tariff rates were 
uniformly reduced by 20% at the end of 1972. As tariff rates come down 
gradually, other restrictions increase their relative importance. 

The commodity tax (buppin-zei) plays a prominent role in raising the 
prices of imported goods, especially consumer durables. The U.S. relies 
mainly on direct taxes on income and profits to generate government rev- 
enue, whereas the greater portion of the government revenue of Japan and ! 


Tsusho Hakusho, 1972, pp. 268-269. 
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most European countries comes from indirect taxes such as commodity tax, 
sales tax, and turnover tax. Under the rule of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade (GATT), the indirect taxes are rebatable to exporters 
whereas the direct taxes are not. Consequently, the exporter in a country 
where indirect taxes are mainly used (e.g., Japan) are placed on a favorable 
competitive footing compared to the exporter in other countries (e.g., the 
U.S.) where direct taxes are more heavily relied upon. Furthermore, for 
some products the Japanese commodity tax rates (as well as tariff rates) rise 
in proportion with the size, capacity, or the degree of sophistication or 
luxury of the products in question. This practice is particularly discrimi- 
nating against the products of the U.S. and other advanced countries since 
Japanese imports from them tend to be larger and more deluxe than their do- 
mestic counterparts. For example, in 1970, a tariff duty of 20% was levied on 
the c.i.f. (cost, insurance, and freight) price of a “small” automobile (Volks- 
wagen size) import. The commodity tax rate of 15% was applied to the 
total imported price (c.i.f. plus the tariff duty) of the automobile, resulting 
in a combined rate of 38% of the c.i.f. price. In contrast, for a “large auto- 
mobile (full-sized U.S. makes), a tariff rate of 17.5% and a commodity tax 
rate of 40% were applied, resulting in a combined rate of 64.5%,16 

The third reason for the high prices of imported consumer goods in 
Japan is the inefficient system of merchandise distribution. A can of peaches 
costing 26¢ at the pier will eventually cost 52¢ to the consumer. Customs 
and handling charges at the pier add 9¢ to the imported price. The im- 
porter, several layers of wholesalers, and the retailer add the rest.1* This 
cumbersome distribution system has its roots in the socio-economic condi- 
tions in Japan. The average Japanese housewife shops every day at several 
retail outlets within 500 yards of her home. She typically spends about yen 
1,000 (a little over $3) each time. In large urban areas like Tokyo, the re- 
tail outlets are “midget stores tucked away on narrow streets.” These neigh- 
borhood stores are served by a regional wholesaler, who is in turn supplied 
by a central wholesaler, and so on. They form tight, personal relationships 
with each other, and any attempt by a foreign supplier to bypass this dis- 
tributive network will meet a hostile resistance. Such an inefficient distribu- 
tion system constitutes a serious barrier to imports, since imported goods 
must naturally pass through a larger number of distribution channels than 
competing domestic goods. Moreover, the markups on imported goods are 
likely to be relatively higher than those on domestic goods because the 
wholesalers take back unsold domestic goods more readily than they do 
imported returnables because of their greater familiarity with domestic 
products and producers.18 


*°Chuo Koron, Keiei Mondai (Central Review, Management Problems), Winter 1970, 
p. 85. In contrast, in 1970 the U.S. tariff rate on imported automobiles was 4.5%; com- 
bined with the federal excise tax rate of 7%, the total rate was 11.8%. 

“Wall Street Journal, May 2, 1972. 

**American-style supermarkets are not yet practical in Japan because of the relatively 
scant use of automobiles, scarcity of store parking space, and smallness of refrigerator 
space in the home. 
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‘Since the factors affecting the income elasticities of Japan’s exports and 
imports are largely structural in nature and as such could not be eradicated 
overnight, it must be concluded that the income elasticity disparity cannot 
be eliminated quickly and that the structural bias toward expanding trade 
surplus will remain for some time to come. 


Prospects ror A SOLUTION oF JAPAN’s TRADE PROBLEM 


The Japanese officialdom and business establishment had perceived, un- 
til very recently, the problem of Japan’s external economic relations pri- 
marily as a balance-of-payments problem. In their view, the so-called “ex- 
ternal pressures (gaiatsu)” for yen revaluations have been exerted on Japan 
primarily because of Japan’s huge payments surplus. This implies that the 
pressures could be averted by eliminating their cause, namely, the large 
payments surplus. The series of “yen defense programs” announced (but 
not implemented earnestly) during the last two years consisted largely of 
measures designed to reduce the payments surplus. 

Although the December 1971 revaluation and the other yen-defense 
measures have been ineffective in reducing Japan’s export surplus, Japan’s 
efforts to increase capital and aid outflows have had some significant re- 
sults. The sum total of public and private (direct and portfolio) investments 
and aid-giving for 1972 was close to $5 billion, which represented a sub- 
stantial increase from the 1970-1971 average of $1.5 billion. Thus, from 
the point of view of payments balance alone, Japan can be said to be making 
a satisfactory progress toward restoring equilibrium. 

Of course from the point of view of the international trade and payments 
theory, neither a balance in trade with a specific nation nor a balance in 
the trade account alone is required. Unfortunately, Japan’s problem is no 
longer purely economic, but largely political, and as such the $4.2 billion 
surplus in the U.S.-Japanese trade is an anathema. Let us now turn to an 
examination of the factors that have direct bearing on the trade surplus. 

The Japanese Government has progressively “liberalized” imports dur- 
ing the last decade.1® The number of products whose imports are quantita- 
tively restricted has decreased from 492 in 1962 to the present level of 33. 
Now 97% of the items on the Brussels Tariff Nomenclature are free of 
quantitative restrictions, which percentage compares favorably with those 
of other leading trading nations. Of the 33 items that are still controlled, 
25 are agricultural products (cereals, dairy products, fruits, etc.) and the 
rest are manufactured products. The farm lobby and the Ministry of Agri- 
culture firmly oppose any further liberalization of the agricultural products. 

The Ministry of International Trade and Industry (MITT), on the other 
hand, is a staunch defender of the residual quotas on the eight manufactured 
products including computers, leather goods, and coal products. It con- 


“In the official Japanese jargon, “import liberalization” refers narrowly to a reduc- 
tion in the number of products on the list of imports that are subject to quantitative 
restrictions. 
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siders the existing quotas as a bare minimum requirement for the survival 
of the industries concerned. 

Thus, further liberalization of the majority of the 33 product lines still 
under control is highly unlikely in the foreseeable future. Even if they were 
decontrolled, their impact on Japan’s trade surplus would be minimal. It is 
noteworthy that of the $10 billion increase in the annual rate of Japan’s 
imports since the import liberalization program was launched in 1960, only 
about $500 million is directly attributed to liberalization.?° Similarly, the 
Japanese Government estimates that if all of the import quotas on agricul- 
tural imports were abolished, Japan’s imports of these products would rise 
by $500 million per year, $100 million of which would be from the U.S.?# 

Nor would further reduction in tariff rates be likely to narrow Japan’s 
trade imbalance markedly in the short run. The tariff rates on imports of 
producers’ goods are already very low, and the volume of imports of these 
goods depends not so much on their prices as the level of economic activi- 
ties in Japan. The rates on consumer goods are high, but their reduction is 
not likely to lower the relatively high prices of imported consumer goods 
in Japan owing to the various reasons discussed above. 

Unlike imports, exports can be reduced quickly by revaluation, direct 
export control, or export tax. In an October 1972 meeting, the Japanese 
Government decided to apply a mild form of quantitative control over ex- 
ports. It announced its intention to invoke the Export Trade Control Ordi- 
nance on export lines that are deemed increasing at an alarming rate. The 
ordinance had previously been used to control exports to Communist bloc 
countries under the COCOM agreement. Under this ordinance, a product 
line would be put on the list of exports subject to licensing by the MITI. 
On December 5, 1972, the government decided to apply the ordinance to 
the following four product lines—passenger cars, trucks, automotive chas- 
sis, and motor cycles—effective as of January il, 1973. The list was ex- 
tended in January 1973 to include seven more items—radios, tape recorders, 
stereo sets, electrical home appliances, lenses, still cameras, and 8-mm movie 
cameras,” 

It is doubtful if the ordinance will be effective in drastically reducing 
Japan’s trade surplus. Since the exports of most product lines are increasing 
rapidly, the ordinance, to be effective, will have to be applied to a great 
number of product lines and in a highly restrictive manner. A strong ob- 
jection from the business community can be expected in such a case. For 
the government to administer the control program effectively, close coop- 
eration with the business community is essential. Without such cooperation, 
setting up of reasonably acceptable ceilings on a great variety of product 
lines will be very difficult, and the ceilings that are not acceptable to the 
industries concerned will probably not be observed. The present mood of 


20Shukan Posto (Weekly Post), April 23, 1970, p. 154. 
21Radio Japan news broadcast on February 28, 1973. 
Bank of Tokyo Weekly Review, December 11, 1972 and January 29, 1973. 
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Japan’s business leaders is hostile to the ordinance. They ask why they 
must bear the additional burden of a quantitative export control when they 
are already heavily handicaped by recent yen revaluations. 

Prior to the October 1972 meeting, the Ministry of Finance had pro- 
posed an across-the-board 10% export tax. The proposal fell through in the 
face of a strong opposition by the MITI which preferred the use of the 
Export Trade Control Ordinance. Interestingly, the main objection to the 
export tax was based on the belief that the export tax would have a similar 
effect as that of a yen revaluation, and therefore might lead to a revaluation 
by making it psychologically more readily acceptable. Indeed the effect of 
an export tax would be very much like that of a revaluation. It would hurt 
Japan’s export industries by lowering their output and profits. Its disadvan- 
tages as compared to a revaluation are that (1) it does not lower import 
prices, and (2) it would be costlier and more cumbersome to administer 
than a revaluation. That the export tax does not lower import prices means 
that it does not help slow down the inflation and that it does not improve 
Japan’s terms of trade as much as revaluation. On the other hand, the ex- 
port tax would be superior to a direct export control in that the former is 
less cumbersome to administer than the latter. 

Tt thus appears that Japan’s best chance for quickly and drastically re- 
ducing its trade surplus is yen revaluation. It affects all industries evenly, 
and it will be practically costless to administer. Its effect does not depend 
on the slow process of structural changes. It has an added benefit of slow- 
ing down Japan’s inflation and improving the well-being of the people by 
improving the overall terms of trade. It affects the trade balance primarily 
through its effect on Japan’s exports which have high price elasticities of 
demand. It may also have the desirable effect of lowering the income elas- 
ticity of demand for Japanese exports. Furthermore, revaluations, by lessen- 
ing the degrees of undervaluation of the yen and overvaluation of the dollar, 
would make an increasing number of American products more competitive 
in the Japanese markets. The superiority of revaluation to any other meth- 
ods is thus clear. It enables both Japan and the U.S. to reduce their trade 
imbalances while increasing their export of products in which they have 
genuine comparative advantage. Other methods—such as an export control 
or export taxes—tend to suppress exports of both countries, resulting in the 
diminution of the gains from international specialization. 

Considering these obvious advantages of yen revaluation, one finds it 
difficult to understand the intensity of the widespread aversion to revalua- 
tion in Japan. It may be suspected that this aversion is a product of the 
prevailing philosophy of producerism that has characterized the Japanese 
society for decades. Under this philosophy, a revaluation is necessarily evil 
since it hurts the output and profits of some producers. That consumers as 
a whole would gain is conveniently ignored. Once such a view is promul- 
gated, the Japanese public and press are easily swayed by the emotional ap- 
peal without objectively evaluating the relative merits and demerits of re- 
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valuation. At any rate, the intensity of the anti-revaluation sentiment in 
Japan reveals the deep-rooted fear of Japan’s government and industrial 
leaders concerning the effectiveness of revaluation in reducing Japan’s ex- 
port surplus. 

Exactly how much revaluation would be needed to effect a quick and 
drastic reduction in Japan’s trade surplus within a short period of time— 
say a year? ‘Although it is very difficult to predict accurately the degree of 
upvaluation needed, the following points may be borne in mind in estimat- 
ing the needed extent of revaluation. First, in the short run, the structural 
and institutional factors can be assumed unchanged. This would put the 
burden of adjustment squarely on the exchange and the price effect work- 
ing through relative price elasticities. Secondly, because of the oversized 
trade and payments surpluses and the resultant huge accumulation of inter- 
national reserves (estimated to range between $25 and $30 billion), Japan 
need not be oversensitive to erring on the side of too much revaluation. If 
the trade and/or payments balances ever turn negative, Japan would have 
ample time to tide over the deficits. Thirdly, although the recent floating 
rate of yen 260 or so to the dollar may appear to represent sizable revalua- 
tions of the yen (about 35% since August 1971 and about 18% since De- 
cember 1971), its actual impact on Japan’s export may not be very signifi- 
cant. Throughout 1972 the market rate of exchange hovered around yen 290 
to the dollar instead of the official parity of yen 308. Moreover, prior to the 
February 1973 crisis, many of Japanese firms had been settling their ex- 
port accounts at arbitrary rates ranging from yen 270 to yen 280 to the dollar 
in anticipation of the second revaluation. If they were able to raise Japan’s 
trade surplus in 1972 at these rates, then they would certainly find little 
difficulty in continuing to export at the yen 260 rate. 


In order to directly attack the trade imbalance by revaluations and achieve 
a semblance of balance within a year or so, a rather substantial degree of 
revaluation, say to yen 200 or yen 220 to the dollar, would probably be neces- 
sary. The chances for such a drastic action now are remote. Whatever the 
Japanese Government has done in the past years, it has been done under 
one important constraint—not to compromise the interests of Japanese pro- 
ducers. Import liberalization and free access to Japanese markets by foreign 
capital have ‘been strongly resisted because they might hurt some domestic 
producers. Revaluations have been resisted because they hurt some export in- 
dustries. Since any policy measures that would help reduce Japan’s trade 
surplus are likely to be substantive measures that would badly injure some 
interest groups, they are not likely to be initiated spontaneously and carried 
out in earnest. Within the framework of “Japan, Inc.” the government can- 
not and will not take actions that might seriously hurt the business com- 
munity because government and business are one and the same. 

A sudden and drastic revaluation of the yen will also cause havoc in 
the Japanese economy. Many small firms in the traditional sector of the 
economy would go under, and many of the more efficient, larger firms in 
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the modern sector would suffer reduction in output and profit. Temporarily 
at least, a severe recession and unemployment ‘would follow. It would be a 
political suicide for Prime Minister Tanaka to allow such a situation to 
develop. Tanaka’s government is already under fire at home for bowing to 
U.S. monetary pressures. Its popularity is dwindling, and it would be un- 
wise for the Nixon Administration to pressure Japan so ‘impatiently as to 
bring about a downfall of the conservative government. It may be safe to 
conclude, therefore, that a dissipation of Japan’s trade surplus with the 
U.S. within a short period of time is technically feasible but its practical 
chances are very slim. 

In contrast to the pessimistic short-run outlook, the prospects for dissolu- 
tion of Japan’s trade imbalance in the medium run—that is, over the next 
three to five years—are bright. There are two powerful forces working in- 
exorably in the right direction. The first is the continued U.S. pressures 
on Japan in an effort to recover the prestige of the dollar and regain the com- 
petitiveness of U.S. exports. In the unlikely event that the Japanese gov- 
ernment fails to adopt effective measures to reduce the imbalance, the surg- 
ing protectionist sentiment in the U.S. would force Washington to take an 
increasingly tougher stand against Japan, threatening to start a “trade 
war” utilizing as weapons tariff surcharges and import quotas selectively 
applied against Japan. Such a development would presage a new era of 
world-wide protectionism and economic isolation which would hurt Japan 
much more than the U.S. Realizing this, Tokyo would grudgingly move in 
the right direction by making a series of small changes whose combined ef- 
fect over a period of years would be substantial. These measures would in- 
clude further revaluations of the yen, further opening up of the Japanese 
markets ta foreign investments, further relaxation of tariff and non-tariff 
trade barriers including a reform of the commodity-tax structure, and fur- 
ther liberalization of quantitative import restrictions. 

The second force that is at work toward a steady erosion of Japan’s trade 
surplus is the inflation in the Japanese economy. The Japanese are now 
undertaking a vast restructuring of the entire economy. The objective of 
the ambitious effort which the Japanese call “remodeling of the Japanese 
Archipelago” is to disperse factories to the countryside and build dozens 
of new towns linked by networks of superhighways and express railways. 
This gigantic project, requiring an estimated investment of $1 trillion in 
public and private funds, is just one aspect of the massive efforts of the 
Japanese to shift priorities from export-led industrial super-growth to de- 
velopment of social capital and social services. Such heavy domestic in- 
vestments, combined with the excessive supply of money caused by external 
surpluses, the rapidly rising wage rate caused by the acute labor shortage, 
and the increasingly stringent anti-pollution requirements that will inevitably 
raise production costs, make a sharp rise in Japanese prices inescapable. In 
fact, Japan’s wholesale prices rose by 8% in 1972, as contrasted to the 1.1% 
rate of increase for the 1968-1971 period. Higher wholesale prices will 
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sooner or later be translated into higher export prices, causing a slowdown 
and an eventual decline of Japan’s export growth. 

These two forces—the external force compelling further liberalization of 
imports and further upvaluation of the yen and the internal force working 
through inflation—are the consequences of the oversized trade surplus itself. 
They will work inexorably toward reducing the surplus as long as the sur- 
plus exists. 

The Japanese have two alternatives at this crucial juncture. The first is 
to rely on the working of these two forces and take no positive action toward 
a solution of the problem. This is an extension of the path they have fol- 
lowed thus far. The trade surplus would diminish slowly. At home, the 
Japanese people would suffer from a vicious inflation. The discontented 
voters might turn to the Socialists and the Communists in large numbers 
forcing the conservatives out of power. Internationally, Japan would be 
criticized increasingly by its trading partners for its lack of sensibility 
and good faith. Protectionists in these countries would gain strength, inter- 
national tension would intensify, and Japan’s isolation would deepen. 

The second alternative open to Japan is for it to make serious and earnest 
efforts to reduce its trade surplus by implementing genuine liberalization 
of trade and capital flows and by further revaluing the yen. The trade sur- 
plus would dissipate fairly quickly. Domestically, resources would be shifted 
from exports to badly needed social services, inflation would be curbed, and 
the process of rationalizing the Japanese economy would be accelerated. 
Externally, Japan’s efforts to maintain a harmonious relationship with the 
rest of the world would have a better chance of success as the international 
tension caused by Japan’s disruption of world markets tends to diminish. 

Which alternative path will the Japanese take? Unfortunately, there is 
every reason to believe that they will have to do it the hard way. The Japa- 
nese business circles are keenly aware of the need for quickly reducing 
Japan’s trade surplus, but each individual firm or industry vehemently op- 
poses any measures that would compromise its interest in any way. Inter- 
firm rivalry drives each firm to outperform others in export sales. The gov- 
ernment is incapable of implementing a policy that might seriously injure 
some segments of “Japan, Inc.” This philosophy of producerism, combined 
with the tendency of Japan’s officialdom to venture into nothing unless there 
are precedents, and to procrastinate and to muddle along until it is finally 
forced by circumstances to make a desperate move, would make an autono- 
mous solution of the trade-imbalance problem highly unlikely. 





KANJI HAITANI is Associate Professor of Economics at the State University of New 
York, Fredonia. 





ISSUE CONSENSUS AND 
DISSENSUS AMONG 
INDIAN LEGISLATORS 


/ Krishan Nanda* 


O.. line of inquiry in recent empirical democratic theory has been along 
areas of consensus and dissensus in democratic regimes. Scholars concerned 
with institutionalization and maintenance of democratic political systems 
have conceptualized consensus along two major dimensions: agreement 
about the “fundamental values” or “rules of the game” and agreement on 
key political issues. Consensus, or some presumed balance between consen- 
sus and conflict, along both these lines has been identified with the social 
requisites of democracy. . 
Some recent studies have questioned, however, the existence of agreement 
on fundamental political norms or specific issues in the United States and 
the theoretical assumption that consensus of some sort was a prerequisite 
for democratic stability. At best, there is a vague agreement, at a highly 
generalized level, which breaks down when it comes to specific matters.? 
Similarly McClosky’s evidence suggests that if democratic processes may be 
said to rest on consensual foundation, they do so because they are adhered 


*The research reported here was supported by Columbia University’s Southern Asian 
Institute, Bureau of Applied Social Research, and the Peace Research Institute, Oslo. 
For valuable comments on this paper, I am indebted to Suzzane Rudolph. I would like to 
acknowledge useful suggestions made earlier by Howard Wriggins, Allen Barton, Don 
Puchala and Johan Galtung. I also appreciate helpful suggestions from an anonymous 
reader. For secretarial help, thanks are due to Mary Kelly. 

4See: Ian Budge, Agreement and the Stability of Democracy (Chicago: Markham Pub- 
lishing Company, 1970); Robert Dahl, Who Governs? (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1961); S. M, Lipset, Political Man (Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1960); G. 
Almond and S. Verba, The Civic Culture (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1963), 
pp. 489-493; R. Dahl (ed.), Political Oppositions in Western Democracies (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1966), especially the essays by Dahl, pp. 34-69, 332-401; H. Eck- 
stein, Division and Cohesion in Democracy (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1966) ; V. O. Key, Jr., Public Opinion and American Democracy (New York: A. Knopf, 
1961). For earlier views: Alexis de Tocqueville, Democracy in America (Garden City: 
Doubleday, 1969) ; James Bryce, The American Commonwealth (New York: Macmillan, 
1918). Also relevant to the consensus model of democracy are articles by: H. McClosky, 
et al. “Issue Conflict and Consensus among Party Leaders and Followers,” APSR, 54 
(1960), 406-27; P. E. Converse, “The Nature of Belief Systems in Mass Publics,” in D. 
bye {ed.) Ideology and Discontent (New York: Free Press, 1964) ; and the works cited 

elow. 

2J. F. Prothro and C. W. Grigg, “Fundamental Principles of Democracy: Bases of 
Agreement and Disagreement,” Journal of Politics, Vol. 22 (Spring, 1960), pp. 276-94. 
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to by political elites. But he concludes: “Whether consensus among the in- 
fluentials is either a necessary or sufficient condition for democratic stability 
is not really known.” Both Dahl and Key, however, regard shared opinions 
and leaders’ inclination to behave democratically as important for the via- 
bility of a democratic order. 

Key even presents data which show a reasonably high level of consensus 
in the American electorate on specific issues.* Robert Dahl, after a thorough 
examination of New Haven’s political structure and relevant literature, 
sums up the argument as follows: “even if universal belief in a democratic 
creed does not guarantee the stability of a democratic system, a substantial 
decline in the popular consensus would greatly increase the chance of seri- 
ous instability.”> Similarly Lipset thinks consensus on emotionally charged 
issues can have a decisive influence on the stability of a political system.® 
_ The major theme of the present paper is the extension of the consensus- 
democracy debate beyond the borders of American. democracy, where it 
has been almost wholly confined, to a new and developing democracy, India. 
Yue aim is merely exploratory as no prior data exist which could serve as 
a basis for a “confirmatory” study. It is also limited to consensus/dissensus 
on selected policy issues among a sector of the Indian political elite. On 
the basis of the results, some qualitative and tentative analysis is offered 
with regard to the prospects of democratic politics in India. 


DATA 


The political elite who constitute the empirical referent for this study are 
the members of Parliament belonging to the directly-elected, powerful legisla- 
tive chamber, the Lok Sabha. The policy preferences of a stratified probability 
sample of 119 legislators, selected with the aid of Fisher and Yates’ random 
number tables, were obtained through personal focussed interviews, using 
a semi-structured interview schedule. Only the representatives of “all-India 
parties” were interviewed. These parties after the 1967 elections were: the 
Congress, the Swatantra, the Jana Sangh, the Samyukta Socialist Party, the 
Communist Party of India (Right), and the Communist Party of India 
(Left). 

Representatives of minor regional or state parties polling less than 3% 
of the vote in the previous general elections were excluded. However, be- 
cause of the political potential of the linguistic issue and because of its lin- 
guistic basis, an exception was made in the case of the DMK whose members 
were interviewed on the language question. Also included in the sample 
were Independent members of the legislature. 

The opinion questions dealt with two issue-areas: domestic and foreign. 


`H. McClosky, “Consensus and Ideology in American Politics,” American Political 
Science Review, 58 (1964), 377. 

“Key, op. cit., passim. 

"Dahl, op. cit., p. 325. 

sS, M. Lipset, “The Changing Class Structure and Contemporary European Politics,” 
Daedalus, Vol. 93 (1964) , pp. 277-303. 
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No quantitative technique was used in selecting the issues.’ Qualitatively, 
however, these issue questions have either been enduring—that is, at the 
center of controversy ever since India emerged from colonial status in 1947 
—or were topical or salient at the time of the interviews. Among the en- 
during issues are: the national language question, land reform, nationaliza- 
tion, and economic development. The question of nuclear weapons for. India 
has been debated ever since the Chinese atomic blast in 1964. The issues of 
student unrest, strikes by government workers and minimum wage are some 
of the important issues which were the subject of parliamentary debate at 
the time of the interviews (fall 1968 and summer 1969). Together these is- 
sues form a substantial part of the Indian Legislative elite’s policy set. The 
political manifestoes of various parties devote considerable attention to them. 


FINDINGS 


The base-line consensus exists among the parliamentary elite as indicated 
by responses to the query: “Since its inception, Sir, do you think our politi- 
cal system has been functioning smoothly and effectively? How about the 
Government?” Only 6% of the respondents thought that the system has 
operated ineffectively while 25% rated the government’s performance “poor.” 
There was hardly any variation in reaction to the statement: “Disagree- 
ment on issues is legitimate, politicians have the privilege to disagree.” 
Virtually all the legislators agreed on the right to disagree—a right re- 
garded as an important condition for the maintenance of democratic politi- 
cal processes. Thus there is present wide endorsement of the existing demo- 
cratic institutional set-up. So far as differences exist, they are basically over 
what a party will do when it assumes the role of governing the country. 
These policy differences are greater over some issues than others. 

Using Rice’s index of Cohesion,® we arranged the issues into two cate- 
gories. Those receiving a consensus score above the mean value (33) were 
placed in a “High Consensus” category and the ones receiving a score be- 
low the mean value were categorized as low-consensus issues. High-consen- 
sus items were: ‘Language issue, land reform, more nationalization, nuclear 
guarantees from the U.S. and USSR, and foreign aid. Low-eonsensus items 
were: Student participation in politics, tax for development purposes, states’ 
right to refuse resources for national development plans, minimum guar- 
anteed wage for government employees, a ban on strikes by governmental 
employees, nuclear weapons,® and foreign private investment (see Table 1). 


"From a large number of issues, a relatively small number of issues regarded “im- 
portant” were almost “hand-picked” non-randomly after having discussed the problem 
with two specialists in Indian politics and three veteran party leaders. An issue qualified 
as important if it had been “persistent” or if it were or had very recently been a matter of 
policy debate at the time of interviews with the Members of Parliament. The only further 
restraint was that the number of issue questions selected had perforce to be limited so as 
not to “stretch out” interviews beyond the convenience of legislators. (The interviews 
stretched out nonetheless.) 

8S. A. Rice, Quantitative Methods in Politics (New York: A. Knopf, 1928), p. 209. 

*For detailed analysis of legislators’ opinions on this issue, see the author’s “Will India 
go Nuclear?”, Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, Vol. 27, (December, 1971), pp. 39-41. 
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TABLE 1 
Issue Support 
Rice Index” of 

Issues | For Against Consensus 
Language (Hindi) 16% 16%* 60 ` 
Student political activity 34 60 26 
States question 27 45 18 
Tax issue «387 60 28 
Land Reform 76 24 52 
Wage issue 28 43 15 
Ban on strikes by 

government employees 55 26 29 
Nationalization 19 58 39 
Foreign Aid 76 24 52 
India Make its 

own Nuclear Weapons 47 " 49 2 
Super-power Nuclear 

guarantee for India 11 81 70 
Foreign Private 

investment 37 28 9 


Mean Consensus==33 

Range==2-70 

*Rice index is the absolute difference between the two percentage 
figures. If there are 50 “yeas” to 50 “Nays,” then we have a case of 
minimum consensus or cohesion, which is assigned the index value of 
zero. If all the respondents take a position on the same side of an 
issue, there will be a case of complete consensus which is assigned 
the index value of 100. 


8See footnote 1 to Table 3. 


On consensual issues there were differences in detail, but not on goals 
per se. For example, the dissensus on Hindi is over the time span that should 
elapse before it replaces English as the official language, although the DMK 
party also dwells upon the probable unpreferred outcomes of the proposed 
course of action and, along with Swatantra party respondents, questions 
Hindi’s adequacy as a lingua franca. When queried about the time limits 
they had in mind, the respondents who opposed Hindi on that count did 
not come out with specific time prescriptions. The usual response was: the 
postponement of English replacement by Hindi until the non-Hindi areas 
are “ready.” Of course, in practice, it might mean that Hindi would never 
become the sole official language of India, but that is not the way the re- 
spondents thought. 

In expressing their opinions in favor of Hindi, several legislators may 
of course be talking “rhetoric.” But two-hour long interviews with each of 
them revealed to this researcher a genuine sentiment in favor of Hindi 
over English as the national language. The feeling was that English is “un- 
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natural”; it can never really be “the language of the people” in India. 

The Indian Parliament, however, may not be the place to look for dis- 
sensus on the language issue, as this issue has strong regional overtones. 
Indeed, despite the general consensus, the factor of region accounted for 
opinion variance on this issue as Table 2 below indicates: 


. TABLE 2 
Attitude toward Hindi by Respondent’s Region 


Policy Position 


Total 
Region For Undecided Against % N 
Hindi 94% 0 6 100 (50) 
Mixed 74 9 17 100 (34) 
Non-Hindi 54 19 27 100 (39) 


Gamma coeffiicient=—.63 


Question: “Would you say you strongly favor or favor, oppose or 
strongly oppose the replacement of English by Hindi as the official 
language, to be used by the Central Government and all its administra- 
tive services?” On this issue, the legislators’ sample is augmented by 
including four representatives of the DMK party. 


There was consensus in favor of land reform and foreign aid. The major- 
ity would favor India continuing to receive foreign aid but would like the 
Government to end the country’s dependence on it as soon as possible. The 
direction of consensus on the issue of “more nationalization” was against 
the proposition. (This policy stance may now have reversed with Mrs. 
Gandhi's sweeping electoral victory.) The nuclear guarantee issue displayed 
the highest consensus against accepting a foreign nuclear umbrella. 

Where dissensus was present, the dimensions of dissensus varied. For 
example, the issue-polarizations were not always along ideological lines. 
Thus while the ideological factor makes a difference on a respondent’s issue- 
orientation with regard to several issues (Table 3), its influence was not 
evident on several other issues: e.g., the issues of language, states’ right 
to refuse resources for national development, banning strikes by government 
employees, foreign aid, and nuclear weapons or nuclear guarantees, Cer- 
tainly, Indian politics (or multi-party politics in general) is not the politics 
of Tweedledum and Tweedledee. But respondents of different parliamentary 
parties did not always plump for issue confrontation on the basis of doc- 
trine. This is significant in view of the fact that our respondents are party 
activists who do not lack what McClosky has labelled “ideological super- 
structure.” The hypothesis implied is that the closer the ideological groups 
come to the nexus of political power, the greater is their tendency to modify 
their attachment to larger doctrines. 

The Jana Sangh and Swatantra have been regarded as “right” parties. 
Sometimes high probability has been assigned to their merging together. 
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But their respective policy positions were hardly found to be congruent on 
more than 50% of the issues on which elite opinions were ascertained. In 
one respect “left” groups could be said to show conservatism in the sense 
that the tendency to suggest radical overhaul of the educational system as 
a remedy for student unrest in India was weaker in these groups compared 
to the similar tendency in the “right” groups. These findings are pointers 


TABLE 3 
Issue Support by Respondent’s Ideological Identification® 


Left (N==15) Center (N=75) Right (N==19)> 


Issue per cent per cent per cent 
for against for against for against 

Language (Hindi) 87 13 87 7 47 42 
Student politics 100 0 33 67 5 95% 
States question 73 13 10 65 58 5 
Tax issue 67 33 37 57 26 74% 
Land reform 100 0 81 18 42 58* 
Wage issue 100 0 15 33 37  42* 
Ban on strikes by 

government employees 0 87 73 17 26 26 
Nationalization 87 T 12 55 0 100* 
Foreign aid 20 31 45 H 21 16 
India have its own 

nuclear weapons 33 67 49 47 63 31* 
Super-power nuclear 

guarantee for India 2 98 4 96 5 92 
Foreign private 

investment 0 100 32 68 8i  19* 


a“For” and “Against” categories are given: middle response categories are not 
presented, hence cumulative percentages do not add up to 100 per cent in cases 
whose middle positions exist or where respondents offered no opinion. 

bTen respondents could not be classified into any of the ideological categories. 

*These differences are significant at .05 level. 


to the hypothesis that the nature of different political alignments cannot be 
understood in terms of the accepted distinctions between “left,” “center,” 
and “right,” as these terms are generally understood in the West. 

Similarly the issues did not polarize the legislators into two or more ex- 
clusive and antagonistic camps, each consisting of members completely in 
agreement against outsiders on all issues, namely the issues of language, 
land reform, student politics, nationalization, foreign aid, and a super-power 
nuclear guarantee for India (High-High cell in Table 4 below). There were 
only three issues on which ins-outs variable turned out to be a high polarizer. 

There is no consistent relationship between issue consensus within the 
ruling party and the issue conflict between the party in power and the “op- 
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position” in the parliament. In other words, the issues which “unite” the 
ruling party respondents are not necessarily the issues that mark them off 
from their “opponents.” This finding strikes a parallel to McClosky-Hoff- 
man-Q’Hara’s finding that it is not necessarily true that the parties achieve 
greatest internal consensus on the issues which principally divide them from 
their opponents.?° 

The data presented in Tables 1 and 3 is indicative of another feature in 
elite opinion patterns: the two respondents who held the same attitude on 
one question ‘often held different attitudes on a question unrelated to the 
former issue. Thus, for instance, respondents who held dissensual positions 
with regard to foreign aid held a consensual position on the nuclear guar- 
antee issue, Similarly members of “left” groups who agreed with members 
of “right” groups on the foreign aid issue appear to part company on the 
question of nuclear weapons. 


BETWEEN-GROUP AND WITHIN-GROUP CONSENSUS 


There may be consensus along one dimension and dissensus along the 
other. In formal terms, intra-group and inter-group consensus on the same 
issue vary independently. One need not coincide with the other. The impli- 
cations of this statement can be drawn out in terms of a logical syntax. Issue 
consensus arranged along two diverse dimensions is presented in the typol- 
ogy below: 


TABLE 4 
Intra-group Consensus in the Ruling Party. 


Consensus between 


“ins” and “outs”* High Low 

Language issue Nuclear Weapons 
- Land Reform Foreign Private 

High Student Politics Investment 
Nationalization Taxation for 
Foreign Aid Development 
Nuclear Guarantee 
Wage issue 

Low Strikes by Employees None 


States question 


*The four-cell design in the Table was created through measuring con- 
sensus along two dimensions, namely, intra-group consensus and inter- 
group consensus. Rice’s index of cohesions explained below Table 1 
was used to measure the former. The formula for between group con- 
sensus is Rice’s index to likeness, which is the complement of the dif- 
ferences between the respective percentages voting “yea” in two groups. 
Mean consensus values were used as cut-off points to categorize issues 
into High and Low-consensus categories. 





29H. McClosky, et al. op. cit. 
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Assuming that backbench members of the ruling party have some degree of 
influence in decision-making, and that the majority party does take some no- 
tice of the policy position of opposite parties, from the above typological pre- 
sentation, the following inferences can be made. First, those items which are 
high on both criteria can be regarded as “promising”; policy measures 
bearing on them have greater probability of being passed and implemented 
since they are predominantly accepted within the “establishment” and they 
do not array the ins and the outs against each other. Second, there are no 
issues, out of the ones included in the present study, that are “low” on both 
criteria. Such issues could be high polarizers. Third, those issues which are 
in High-Low cell (lower left-hand corner) could be considered potential 
issues for debate since they elicit conflicting reaction from the “ins” and the 
“outs,” and the ins are united. Fourth, issues which are in the High-Low 
cell (upper right-hand corner) could also be considered as debatable and 
where outs may be in a position to have their influence felt, when united, 
on policy output. 


Summary, DISCUSSION AND PROGNOSIS 


In the topography of elite issue-opinions, the following modal properties 
were observed. 

There existed a base-line consensus among the political leaders: they en- 
dorsed widely the existing democratic set-up. 

On issues which readily activate divisive animosities among the people, 
such as the language question, there were differences of detail but not on 
the ultimate objective per se. Similarly, on student politics, the consensus 
was against mobilizing students for political purposes. This consensus on 
emotionally-charged issues could contribute to the stability of Indian politi- 
cal structure. Admittedly, though, consensus among MPs is not the same as 
consensus in the larger political system. 


_ Analysis of issue consensus and dissensus further indicated that issues 
on which there was dissensus and issues on which consensus obtained in the 
elite sector were almost evenly divided. But there were no issues which could 
be called high-polarizers in the sense that there was high dissensus with re- 
gard to them between the “ins” and the “outs” as well as among the “ 

When issue-polarizations occurred, they were not always along ideological 
lines, despite the fact that respondents were political activists. Similarly 
partisanship did not crop out on all issues: thus, for example, the dissensual 
nuclear weapons issue and the consensual nuclear guarantee question pro- 
duced alliances across party lines. In other words, these issues did not array 
the “ins” and the “outs” against each other. These partially overlapping 
cleavages tend to affect the framework or structure of conflict (e.g., conflict 
area may be reduced; conflict amplitude may be depressed; conflict may 
become partial; etc.). 


One gets the impression by reading such studies as Selig Harrison’s The 
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Dangerous Decades that Indian politics is fractionated and conflict-ridden.”” 
That may be so, and to some extent is undeniable. But at the elite level 
under investigation, there obtain, simultaneously and in complex inter- 
play, both conflictual and consensual elements in elite opinion structure. 
The latter could contribute a modicum of stability in the Indian political 
system and make task performance for the government relatively easy. The 
actors in the decision-making system do not have to shed their blood on 
fundamentals; basic justifications with regard to consensually defined is- 
sues among the decision-makers can be taken for granted. 


The dissensual element in the opinion structure provides a basis for 
pluralistic and competitive politics in India. The diversity in elite policy 
opinions ensures that the political elite will not be able to ride roughshod 
over mass sentiments because to do that there has to be a complete identity 
in policy views and solidarity in elite ranks. With “pluralism” in elite policy 
orientations a system can rarely produce outcomes to which subpublics 
within the society are intensely opposed, because competitive elites have 
their political roots in those opinion aggregates or interests. 


On the other hand there is no need to be a Pangloss of pluralism: it could 
be dysfunctional. The various competitive elite groups may come to behave 
like so many “veto groups” (to use David Riesman’s term), thereby mak- 
ing effective decision and action difficult or even forestalling it (and thus, 
perhaps, depending upon the ethos and tradition in their ranks, creating a 
“climate” for a military junta to intervene. And then the mass sentiments 
could be overrun!) 


Still, however, elite group conflict need not necessarily be a disorganizing 
factor especially if the conflict is institutionalized as it is in the Lok Sabha 
or similar other structures under the Indian Constitution. The British House 
of Commons too institutionalizes conflict by recognizing “loyal opposition” 
as does also the U.S. Congress and the Constitution. The framers of the 
Constitution, observed Woodrow Wilson, set up the system of checks and 
balances “to keep the government at a sort of mechanical equipoise by 
means of a standing amicable contest among its several organic parts.” The 
conflict in this institutionalized form could therefore be a stabilizing factor; 
dispersion of power making for new equilibria through the accommodation 
of competing groups and interests. 


Moreover opinions are labile. Consensus and dissensus areas shift. His- 
tory affords many examples. Thus there was once dissensus on who should 
have the right to vote, but now there is consensus on the universal adult 
franchise. Similarly consensual issues can become partially dissensual. But 
as modernization occurs, one hopes, along with Lipset, that, consensus on 
fundamental values will increase even though dissensus on non-fundamental 


"Selig Harrison, op. cit. 
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issues may increase. The net result may be loss in the intensity of conflict.*? 

However, despite this favorable prognosis, the Indian democratic struc- 
ture could crumble. Who can say? But if that happens, it would not be for 
want of those characteristics in the governing elite’s opinion structure which 
are congenial to the necessities of a pluralist democracy. 


_ “With regard to the history of Western nations, Lipset has noted that though modern- 
ization processes involved acute crises of consensus, they were over with the acceptance 


of a secularized welfare state. Political conflict now no longer revolves around what are 
called fundamental beliefs. (In his Political Man and other works). 
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REGIME SUPPORT 
AMONG TAIWAN 
HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


/ Sheldon Appleton* 


I. series of international reverses suffered recently by the Government 
of the Republic of China raise once again the question of the fate and the 
outlook of the more than 15 million residents of Taiwan. Chou En-lai has 
told American newsmen that when that island “returns to the motherland,” 
the “economic well-being of the people of Taiwan would improve since they 
would receive the same income, but without paying tax. . . . Far from exact- 
ing revenge on them, we will reward them.”! The Peking Government has 
begun to invite members of the Taiwan independence movement to visit 
China and to seek to impress both Taiwanese and Mainlanders on Taiwan 
with the desirability of reunification.” 

Adherents of the Taipei Government of course are convinced that the 
people of Taiwan support their present government, especially in view of 
the island’s notable economic progress and the recent moves to bring a larger 
number of Taiwanese into high government positions. American supporters 
of an independent Taiwan, or of the Peking Government’s position that 
Taiwan must be brought under the control of the People’s Republic of China, 


*The 1967 study reported here was supported by a Fulbright-Hays Fellowship from 
the U.S. Office of Education and by supplementary grants from the Computer and Data 
Processing Center and the Faculty Research Fund at Oakland University. The 1970 study 
was conducted with the aid of grants from the Oakland University Faculty Research 
Fund and the Department of Political Science of the University of Hawaii. 

*Seymour Topping in The New York Times, June 23, 1971, p. 1, and William Atwood 
in The Washington Post, June 26, 1971, p. 16. 


4At a celebration in Peking earlier this year of the February 28, 1947 uprising on Tai- 
wan, two speakers noted that “we treat all patriots with due respect and forgive them for 
their past wrongdoings—however serious these were—~provided they now support the 
socialist motherland and work for the unification of the motherland,” and “It is now high 
time to unify the motherland. Let us come together and talk, the sooner the better. If 
you are not prepared to enter into formal talks right away, then send some people to the 
mainland, openly or secretly, to have a Jook and visit relatives and friends. You can rest 
assured that the Government will keep the matter secret, keep its word and guarantee 
your safety and freedom to come and go.” “ ‘February 28’ Uprising in Taiwan Province 
Marked,” Peking Review, 16:10, March 9, 1973, pp. 9-1] and 21. 

See also “Taiwanese Are Pleased By New Cabinet Posts,” The New York Times, June 
4, 1972, p. 2; and “Peking and Taipei, In A Shift, Now Court The Splintered ‘Taiwan 
Independence Movement,’” Ibid., January 31, 1973, p. 13. 
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often contend, to the contrary, that the Taiwanese are an oppressed people, 
highly discontented with their political system. Systematic evidence on this 
point is of course scarce, since it is hardly feasible to have a local Gallup 
organization go from door to door asking the citizenry how much confi- 
dence they have in their government this week. In such a context, even frag- 
mentary and indirect evidence may be of value. 


In the spring of 1967, an extensive questionnaire was administered to 
151 high school and 682 college students on Taiwan. Two or three of the 
items on this questionnaire were designed to inquire tentatively into the 
level of political satisfaction felt by these students. Asked to select from a 
list presented to them three characteristics of their country in which they took 
pride, 15% of the college students and 23% of the high school students desig- 
nated “governmental and political institutions,” while 24% of the college 
students and 14% of the high school students either checked “don’t know” 
or could not think of three things they were proud of about their country. 
The percentage of Taiwan college students expressing pride in their political 
system was less than half the percentage of students at an American college, 
queried in the spring of 1968, making the same choice. But it was almost 
twice as high as the percentage expressing pride in their country’s political 
institutions among students at the Chinese University of Hong Kong in the 
spring of 1967.3 


Asked to place themselves on Cantril’s “self-anchoring striving” ladder, 
whose top rung (10) represents their hopes for the best possible life for 
themselves, while its bottom rung (0) represents their own fears for the 
worst possible life for themselves, both the high school and the college stu- 
dents placed themselves at about the middle of the ladder and their families 
at about the sixth rung. In each case they felt they had moved upward about 
a rung on the ladder in the past five years and expected to move up another 
2-3 rungs within the next five years. These placements are slightly above 
the average—both in present ratings and in shifts between past and present, 


“The questions, sources, methods and findings of the 1967 study were reported primar- 
ily in Sheldon Appleton, “The Political Socialization of College Students on Taiwan,” 
Asian Survey, X:10, October 1970, pp. 910-923; and “Taiwanese and Mainlanders on Tai- 
wan: A Survey of Student Attitudes,” The China Quarterly, No. 44, October-December, 
1970, pp. 38-65. The latter article includes the Chinese language text of most of the ques- 
tions asked. See also the same writer’s “Silent Students and the Future of Taiwan,” 
Pacific Affairs, XLIIT:2, Summer 1970, pp. 227-239. 

In these articles, as in the present one, the term “Mainlanders is used to refer to Chi- 
nese who have emigrated to Taiwan from the mainland since the end of World War II 
and to their descendants, while the term “Taiwanese” is used to refer to Chinese whose 
ancestors emigrated to the island prior to World War II—usually prior to the Japanese 
occupation in 1895. Together, these groupings comprise about 98% of Taiwan’s popula- 
tion, the remainder being aborigines, living mainly on the mountainous eastern and 
central portions of the island. Virtually all of the students whose responses are reported 
in this article were born on Taiwan, or arrived there before reaching school age. 

The number of American students questioned (at Oakland University in Michigan) 
was 121; the number of Hong Kong college students, 209. 
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TABLE 1 


STUDENTS’ COMPARISONS BETWEEN THEIR OWN SOCIETY AND 

THE UNITED STATES, JAPAN AND TRADITIONAL CHINA ‘WITH 

RESPECT TO “RELATIONS BETWEEN GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS 
AND THE PEOPLE” 


TRADITIONAL 
US. JAPAN CHINA 

PERCENTAGE RATING THEIR 

OWN SOCIETY HIGHER THAN 28 4l 57 

PERCENTAGE RATING THEIR 

OWN SOCIETY EQUAL TO 13 15 9 

PERCENTAGE RATING THEIR 

OWN SOCIETY LOWER THAN 59 44 _34 
(N=264) “100 100 100 

TABLE 2 


STUDENTS’ MEAN LADDER RATINGS 


(Q. All of us want certain things out of life. Think about what really 
matters in your life, about your wishes and hopes for the future and 
about your worries and fears. 

Below is a picture of a ladder. Suppose we say that the top of the 
ladder (10) represents the best possible life for you, and the bottom 
(0) represents the worst possible life for you. 

Now where on this ladder do you feel you personally (your family; 
your country) stand(s) at the present time? Step number —— 

Where on the ladder would you say you (your family; your country) 
stood five years age? Step number ——____.. 

And where do you think you will be on the ladder five years from 
now? Step number ________.) 

1967 1970 


vie (N=151) (N==264) 
Ratings of own position 
Five Years Ago 4,2, 3.7 
Today 5.2 4,9 
Five Years From Today 7.9 7.6 
Ratings of Family Position 
Five Years Ago 5.3 4.7 
Today 6.2 5.9 
Five Years From Today 8.1 8.0 
Ratings of Nation’s Position* 
Five Years Ago 4.7 
Today 5.8 
Five Years From Today 8.0 


*Question not asked in 1967 
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and present and future—for the 14 countries in which national cross-section 
or urban samples were tested by Cantril in the late 1950s and early 1960s.* 


Finally, “National Security” was ranked second highest by Taiwan col- 
lege students (first by the high school students) among a list of 12 “terminal 
values” which they were requested to rank order. The Hong Kong college 
students ranked it fourth; the American students tenth. 


This study found few differences between Mainlanders and Taiwanese on 
the items tested, but found the high school students apparently more inter- 
ested in public affairs, less cynical, self-interested, acquiescent and authori- 
tarian in orientation, and more likely to express pride in their political 
institutions, than college juniors and seniors.’ 


Three years after the first study a revised questionnaire was administered 
to 264 students at the same high school tested before. One purpose was to 
see what changes had taken place over the intervening three years of rapid 
economic growth. In addition, although the students questioned were not 
even statistically representative of Taiwan’s high school students, let alone 
of its young people generally, it was felt that in certain respects vocational 
high school students might be more representative of the island’s youth as a 
whole than college students—the other grouping accessible to this kind of 
study. Even vocational high school students tend to be a relatively elite 
grouping in Taiwan. Only about 40% of Taiwan’s students progressed this 
far along the educational ladder in 1970,° and despite an examination sys- 
tem based strictly on merit, educational achievement tends on Taiwan as 
elsewhere to be associated with high status and income. The status and in- 
come of college students’ families are of course much further from that of 
the general population than those of vocational high schoo! students’ fami- 


*Hadley Cantril, The Pattern of Human Concerns (New Brunswick, New Jersey: 
Rutgers University Press, 1965), pp. 185-187. These samples are of course not compar- 
able to the much more limited Taiwan student samples, but Cantril’s results are never- 
theless cited to provide some context in which the meaning of the responses obtained can 
a ce The full text of the question as it was asked to the Taiwan students is given in 

able 2. 


"A subsequent survey of Taipei residents by Huang T’ien-chung, a graduate student at 
National Cheng Chi University, showed less educated citizens more likely to vote than 
better educated ones, though the latter professed greater interest in politics. Moreover, 
the better educated the voter, whether Taiwanese or Mainlander, the more likeley he was 
to support a Taiwanese candidate. Reported in Yung Wei, “Political Development in the 
Republic of China on Taiwan: Analyses and Projections,” in Jo Yung-hwan (ed.), The 
Future of Taiwan (forthcoming). 


“Computed by the writer from data given in Ministry of Education, Republic of China, 
Educational Statistics of the Republic of China—1966 (Taipei: Government of the Re- 
public of China, 1966), and Educational Statistics of the Republic of China—1969 
(Taipei: Government of the Republic of China, 1969). 

The percentage of students entering high school can be expected to increase greatly 
over the next decade as the effects of the program making nine years of education avail- 
able to all students are felt. This program was inaugurated in 1968. 
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lies. On the basis of the findings of the 1967 study, we should expect these 
high school students to be among the more supportive segments of the pop- 
ulation of Taiwan with relation to their political system. 


Many of the questions included in the 1967 questionnaire were repeated 
in 1970. In addition, a number of indirect questions were employed to ex- 
plore the orientations of these students toward their political system. One 
set of items, for example, asked them to compare their own society with 
those of the United States, Japan, and traditional China on a number of 
dimensions.” The last of these dimensions called for a comparison of these 
societies on the basis of the “relationship between government officials and 
the people” obtaining in each. By a better than two-to-one majority, these 
students rated the United States better than their own society on this dimen- 
sion. A small plurality rated Japan higher than their own society also, but a 
clear majority did believe their society was better than traditional China on 
this dimension. (See Table 1.) There were no statistically significant differ- 
ences between the responses to these items of Freshmen and Sophomores, 
or between Mainlanders and Taiwanese. 


As they had three years before, responses to the “self-anchoring striving” 
ladder questions seemed to denote a moderate level of satisfaction with past 
achievement and fairly optimistic future expectations for self and family. 
(See Table 2.) This time the students were asked also to assess the standing 
of their country in terms of their highest hopes and worst fears for it. 
Their ratings of their nation’s position turned out to be almost identical to 
those assigned to their own families, and somewhat higher than the stand- 
ings they assigned to themselves, perhaps in recognition of their own youth. 
The rating of 5.8 for their country at the present time is about at the middle 
of the ratings assigned by the 13 national samples tested by Cantril and 
close to the top fourth of them in expectations for the future.® For them- 
selves, for their families, and for their country, future expectations of Main- 
lander students were somewhat higher than those of Taiwanese. 


Yet the level of pride in their political system remained for these students 
relatively low. Once again many more expressed pride in the characteristics 
of their people, or in their country’s physical attributes, international posi- 


"The format of this set of questions, and each of the dimensions used except “relation- 
ship between government officials and the people,” was adapted from Robert and Ai-li 
Chin, ‘ ‘Comparative Evaluations of Aspects of Contemporary Chinese Culture by College 
Students in Taiwan,” National Taiwan University Journal of Sociology (Taipei), No. 1, 
(December, 1963), pp. 41-57. 


*Cantril, loc. cit. Reports of the most recent surveys asking national cross-sections of 
ericans to respond to these national Jadder questions record the following average 
responses: in 1971: Past-—6.2, Present—5.4, Future—6.2; in mid-1972: Past—5.6, Pres- 
ent—5.5, Future—6.2. Albert Cantril and Charles Roll, Ho opes and Fears of the American 
People (New York: Universe Books, 1971), p. 26; and William Watts and Hoya Free, 
State of the Nation (New York: Universe Books, 1973, p. 27. > 
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tion and contribution to the arts and sciences than in its governmental and 
political institutions. (See Table 3.) 


The key to the apparent discrepancy between the students’ moderately 
high satisfaction with their country’s progress and a relatively low evalua- 
tion of its political institutions may perhaps be found in responses to an- 
other item on the questionnaire. The students were asked to choose from a 
list of “characteristics of democracy” the ones which they considered most 
important to themselves, personally. Though the students were permitted to 
cite as many as they wished, none of the characteristics usually deemed 
essential to democracy in Western democratic theory was selected by as 
many as a third. (See Table 4.) Less than 10% cited “majority rule,” for 


TABLE 3 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THEIR COUNTRY OF 
WHICH RESPONDENTS WERE MOST PROUD 


(Q. Speaking generally, what are the characteristics of our country 
that you are most proud of? Please select three of the characteristics 
listed below and put a check in front of each of the ones that you have 
selected. Do not check more than three.) 


Percentage Checking 
1967 1970 
(N==151) (N==264) 
Governmental or Political Institutions 23 19 
Position in International Affairs 37 42 
Social Welfare Legislation 17 13 
Physical Attributes 37 48 
Contributions to Science 29 32 
Contributions to the Arts 27 38 
Characteristics of the People 76 71 
Religious or Spiritual Contributions 18 14 
Other 15 9 
Don’t Know 3 7 
Less Than 3 Responses ll 4 


instance, less than a fifth mentioned “protection of dissent,” only about a 
quarter selected “more than one political party” or “government by laws, 
not men,” and less than a third chose “periodic elections.” The character- 
istics selected most often were rather “capable government,” “honest gov- 
ernment” and “decent living standards for all”—each cited by a majority, 
with “equal opportunity,” “no racial or religious discrimination,” “strong 
leadership” and “paternalism” each selected by a third to a half of those 
responding. A cross-tabulation shows a strong tendency for those selecting 
the “Western democracy theory” items to be more dissatisfied with their 
society than those for whom “strong leadership,” “capable government” 
and “paternalism” were most important. 


In other words, the moderate levels of satisfaction with Taiwan’s progress 
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among these students seem to reflect the fact that most of them are more 
concerned with economic progress, strong leadership and “good govern- 
ment” than with civil liberties or participatory democracy. 


- Nevertheless, the implications of these findings for Taiwan’s political fu- 
ture are not reassuring. Though scarcely members of the island’s economic 
elite, these students have benefited personally from Taiwan’s economic 
growth. Some 87% of them reported that their families owned TV sets, as 
compared with 35% of their predecessors of three years before. About 60% 
reported that their families owned a refrigerator, 50% a car or motorcycle, 
and 35% an electric clothes washer. 


Yet they are if anything slightly less contented with their lot than their 
counterparts of three years ago. (See Table 2.) The reason seems to be that 
a good many of them have begun to take economic gains for granted and 
to aspire to the quality of life goals which seem to motivate most Western 
student movements. A majority of the students disagreed with the statement: 
“Economic security is more important than political freedom.” More of 
them reported following public affairs in the media and discussing politics 
at least once a week than reported this three years ago. And such goals as 
“A Meaningful Life” and “Broadminded” were valued more highly in 1970 
than in 1967, while “Polite,” “Respect for Others,” and “National Security” 
were valued a bit less highly..(See Table 5.) 


The possibility that this may signify a trend is suggested by the differ- 
ences between first and second year students? on some of these items. The 
sophomores were more likely to disagree with giving economic security 
priority over political freedom, and ranked “Broadminded,” “A Meaningful 
Life” and “Freedom” higher than did the freshmen, and “Polite,” “Respect 
for Others” and “National Security” lower. Moreover, the sophomores 
showed a greater interest in having a political system with more than one 
political party, periodic elections and the other trappings of Western-style 
democracy. (See Table 4.) Even among these second year students, the 
proportion valuing these Western democratic characteristics were a minor- 
ity; but that minority was much more critical of its political system on all 
of the “regime support” items cited above than those who gave priority 
to the more traditional Chinese emphases on strong leadership, capable 
government and paternalism. In other words, the students responded as 
though they were evaluating their political system at least in significant 
part on the basis of their perceptions of its performance relative to the 
particular characteristics they had selected as being most important to them 
personally. | 


"Two students did not indicate their class standing and were excluded from this anal- 
ysis. Four third year students were classed with the second year students, leaving a 
total of 143 “freshmen” and 119 “sophomores.” 
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TABLE 4 


CHARACTERISTICS OF “DEMOCRACY” WHICH STUDENTS CONSIDER 
MOST IMPORTANT TO THEM, PERSONALLY—BY SUBGROUPING 


(Q. The following are what many people consider to be characteristics of 
democratic politics. Please underline only those that you personally consider 
important, Then, please go back and write the numbers 1, 2, 3 in the space to 
the left- of those you consider the three most important in your own mind.) 


Characteristics Whole Sample Freshmen Sophomores 
(N==264) (N==143) (N=119) 


% Men- %lst %Men- %lst %Men- % lst 
tioning Choices tioning Choices tioning Choices 


Capable Government 60 19 6 18 57 20 
Honest Government* 52 14 61? 19° 48 8 
Decent Living 

Standards For All 52 9 5] 9 53 9 
Equal Opportunity 

For All 48 T 49 8 45 6 
No Racial or Religious l 

Discrimination 4l 3 38 l 43 6 
Strong Leadership** 38 19 38 22 36 15 
Paternalism# 37 8 4l 9 30 6 
Periodic Elections## 30 l 24? l 37? 2 
Government of Laws, 

Not Men 27 3 23 3 33 3 
More Than One 

Political Party 26 8 15+ 2? 36* 14? 
Protection of Dissent- 18 3 15 2 24 3 
Majority Rule . 8 1 6 1 6 0 
No King or Emperor 4 1 6 0 4 2 
Other 1 0 3 l 1 0 





Columns do not add to 100% due to rounding and to multiple responses. Two students 
did not indicate their class standing. Four juniors were included in the “sophomore” 
totals, 


*Difference between Freshman and Sophomore responses is significant at .01. 
Difference between Freshman and Sophomore responses is significant-at .05. 
*The Chinese term includes the idea of intelligent as well as honest government. 
**Literally, “high caliber” leadership. 


#Literally, “The relationship between leader and the people is like that between father 
and son.” 


##Literally, “Everyone has the right to vote periodically to elect government officials.” 
+Literally, “Protection of those who differ with (and criticize) government policy.” 
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TABLE 5 


STUDENTS’ RANKINGS OF “TERMINAL” AND “INSTRUMENTAL” 
VALUES*—1967 AND 1970 


(Figures in parentheses are mean rankings.) 
“Terminal” Values 


1967 Students 1970 Students 
1. National Security ( 3.5) A World At Peace ( 3.4) 
2. A World At Peace ( 3.9) National Security ( 3.9) 
3. Freedom ( 4,0) Freedom ( 4.2) 
4, Equality ( 5.1) A Meaningful Life ( 4.9) 
5. True Friendship ( 5.4) Equality ( 5.2) 
6. Wisdom ( 5.9) True Friendship ( 5.8) 
7. A Meaningful Life ( 6.4) Wisdom ( 6.5) 
8. Respect for Others ( 7.0) Respect from Others ( 7.6) 
9. Respect from Others ( 7.4) Respect for Others ( 7.7) 
10. A Comfortable Life ( 9.1) A Comfortable Life ( 8.3) 
1]. Salvation (10.0) Maturity (10.0) 
12. Maturity (10.4) Salvation (10.2) 
“Instrumental” Values 
l. Responsible ( 4.6) Responsible ( 4,4) 
2. Honorable ( 5.3) Clean ( 5.1) 
3. Polite ( 5.4) Honorable ( 5.6) 
4, Clean ( 5.4) Broadminded ( 5.7) 
5. Trustful ( 5.6) Trustful ( 5.8) 
6. Courageous ( 6.1) Polite ( 6.4) 
7. Forgiving ( 6.4) Cooperative ( 6.4) 
8. Cooperative ( 6.9) Courageous ( 6.9) 
9. Tender ( 7.5) Forgiving ( 7.1) 
10. Self-disciplined ( 7.6) Self-disciplined ( 7.5) 
11. Broadminded ( 7.9) Tender ( 7.6) 
12 


. Intellectual ( 9.1) Intellectual ( 9.0) 





The placement of italicized values changed at least 3 ranks (and at least 1.0 

in mean ranking) between 1967 and 1970. 

*Rokeach defines a “terminal” value as “an idealized end-goal or end-state of 
existence,” and an “instrumental” value as “an idealized mode of conduct.” 
Milton Rokeach, “Attitudes, Values and Political Behavior,” paper presented 
at the 62nd Annual Meeting of the American Political Science Association, 
September 9, 1966, p. 11. See also Rokeach’s book, Belief, Attitudes and 
Values—A Theory of Organizational Change (San Francisco: Jossey Bass, 
1968). 


All of this suggests that as Taiwan’s industrial development continues, 
and as its youth are exposed to its somewhat modernized educational sys- 
tem and its Westernized mass media,!° they tend gradually to move toward 


VA content analysis done as part of an A.M. dissertation at ChengChi National Uni- 
versity on Taiwan shows a gradual change from traditional values towards self-interest 
and hedonism in the themes presented on a popular radio drama over the decade from 
1954 to 1964. Fan Ch’u-ts’ai, Tsung Kuang-po Chii-k’an T’ai-wan She-hui Chia-chih 
Kuan-nien Chih Yen-hua (The Evolution of Taiwan’s Social Values as Seen from Radio 
Dramas) (Taipei: Chia Hsin Cement Company Cultural Foundations Society, 1967), 
pp. 67-69 and passim, 
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greater acceptance of “post-industrial” values! at the expense of traditional 
ones, Thus, although the students overwhelmingly preferred the patterns of 
father-son relations and teacher-student relations in their own society to 
those in the United States, the sophomores were less strong in these prefer- 
ences than the freshmen. The second year students were also more likely 
to have seen an American or other foreign film rather than a Chinese lan- 
guage film the last time they went to the movies. In fact, almost three 
quarters of the sophomores reported having seen a foreign film on that 
occasion. Since Western investment and trade, as well as economic growth, 
on Taiwan are still accelerating, the prospect seems to be that these Western 
influences, and the life-styles they foster, will continue to rise in the years 
to come. And as their Western orientation increases, we may expect the 
level of satisfaction these students express with their own political system to 
fall. 

Another inauspicious finding is the continuing tendency of Taiwanese 
and Mainlander students to associate socially largely with members of their 
own “ethnic” group. The students were asked about the last occasion when 
they and a companion went to a movie—a very popular form of recreation 
in Taiwan. More than 90% of the Taiwanese students reported that the 
person with whom they went to the movies was also Taiwanese; almost 
three-quarters of the Mainlander students reported that their companion 
was also a Mainlander. ‘And the students seldom failed to know this bit of 
information. Well over 90% in each grouping were both able and willing to 
report whether their companion was a Mainlander or a Taiwanese. Three 
years before there had been a very slightly (but not statistically significant) 
greater tendency for Mainlanders to accompany Taiwanese to the movies, 
among both the college and high school students questioned.’* 

To whatever extent it may be valid to generalize from the responses of 
so limited a sample to a larger segment of Taiwan’s youth, the implications 
of this analysis are unsettling. The 1967 survey indicated considerable 
latent discontent among Taiwan’s college students, but found that this dis- 
content most often seemed to take the form of withdrawal into an “inner 
migration,” concerned largely with personal rather than social goals, and 
culminating in many cases in a physical emigration to study abroad—from 
which few returned. But this option is no more open to most of Taiwan’s 


“See Ronald Inglehart, “The Silent Generation in Europe: Intergenerational Change 
in Post-Industrial Societies,” The American Political Science Review, Vol. LXV, No. 4, 
December, 1971, pp. 991-1017. Inglehart operationally classes as embodying “post in- 
dustrial” value preferences those who give priority to “giving the people more say in 
important political decisions” and “protecting freedom of speech” over the “acquisitive” 
values of “maintaining order in the nation” and “fighting rising prices.” He shows that 
successively younger age cohorts in six European nations tend increasingly to favor the 
former goals, pp. 994, 1000 and 1004. 

*2Appleton, The China Quarterly, op. cit., pp. 43-44. In 1970, as in 1967, there were few 
significant differences between Mainlander and Taiwanese students, the most notable 
being a more favorable orientation toward Japan, slightly lower regime support, and more 
concern for the protection of dissent on the part of the Taiwanese students. 
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vocational high school students than it is to the citizenry at large. Already 
a substantial and growing minority among the high school students sur- 
veyed seem unwilling to follow gladly the path pursued by many of their 
elders—“earn money, sleep more, talk less” as one young Taiwanese put 
it. If this minority becomes a majority, and if these young people are to 
have the better lives they are beginning to expect and want, it can only be 
by having Taiwan become the kind of society in which such lives can be led. 

The prospects for such a development, however, are not good. The very 
nature and history of the Chinese Nationalist Government, and its minority 
base on Taiwan, will make it much more difficult for that Government to 
satisfy these goals than it has been to satisfy the more materially-oriented 
goals of the present generation. Even if the course of world events should 
bring Taiwan under Communist rule in the not too distant future, moreover, 
the prospect for residents with views like an increasing number of these 
students would not be promising. For the political style of the Peking Gov- 
ernment is in many ways more compatible with the traditional Chinese 
values these students are moving away from than with the Westernized 
political ideals many of them seem to be moving toward. The combination 
of Japanese occupation, rapid industrialization and American presence, over 
the past century, appear to have changed the political culture of Taiwan in 
ways that would make adjustment to the current political style of their main- 
land compatriots more rather than less difficult. And the longer present trends 
continue, the more this is likely to be the case. 

In recent Chinese history, the fate of those Chinese who allowed them- 
selves to develop an attachment to Western democratic modes of thought has 
often been an unhappy one. In Taiwan today, where these modes of thought 
are beginning to penetrate beyond the intellectual strata, a new generation of 
Western-oriented Chinese seems unlikely to avoid becoming a part of this 
historic tragedy. 





SHELDON APPLETON is Professor of Political Science at Oakland Doni Ro- 
chester, Michigan. 


FAMILY STRICTNESS, SOCIAL 
CLASS, AND POLITICAL 
ATTITUDES AMONG MANILA 
HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


/ Robert L. Youngblood* 


Te the family is the training ground for roles which will be played 
later in society has been emphasized throughout the literature on socializa- 
tion. It is in this context that the individual learns the fundamental patterns 
of his culture’s social behavior and acquires his first experiences with au- 
thority and discipline. The family is also the institution in which the in- 
dividual begins to develop a sense of self as he receives and interprets cues 
from his mother, father, and siblings. 

Two characteristics of Philippine society emphasized in the literature 
are the tight bonds that unite the Filipino family and kinship group and 
the authoritarian structure of the Filipino family. Kinship solidarity is in- 
culcated at an early age, so as a Filipino matures, his behavior is increas- 
ingly determined by considerations for the welfare, name, and status of his 
family and relatives with the understanding that his successes and failures, 
as well as theirs, reflect on the entire group. Moreover, he is taught from 
early childhood that beyond the boundaries of the family the world is full 
of risks and dangers that cannot be anticipated. The result of this kind of a 
socialization process is that a Filipino will seldom risk being cut off from 
the social group into which he is born, for engendering the displeasure of 
one’s family is not only dangerous but implies bad character as well.’ , 


* An earlier version of this article was presented at the annual meeting of The Associa- 
tion for Asian Studies, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, New York, March 27-29, 1972. 
The data gathering in the Philippines was supported by a Fulbright-Hays grant from the 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare. Additional funds for data analysis and 
computer processing were provided by two institutions at The University of Michigan: 
The Center for South and Southeast Asian Studies and the Computer Assistance Pro- 
gram of the Department of Political Science. I would like to thank Arthur Shantz and 
John MacDougall for their comments and encouragement at various stages of the work. 

*See, inter alia, Charles Kaut, “Utang Na Loob: A System of Contractual Obligation 
Among Tagalogs,” Southwest Journal of Anthropology, XVII (Autumn, 1961), 256-72; 
George M. Guthrie, The Filipino Child and Philippine Society (Manila: Philippine 
Normal College Press, 1961) ; George M. Guthrie and Pepita J. Jacobs, Child Rearing 
and Personality Development in the Philippines (University Park and London: The 
Pennsylvania State University Press, 1966) ; F. Landa Jocano, Growing Up in a Philip- 
pine Barrio (New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1969); and Jaime C. Bulatao. 
“The Manilefio’s Mainsprings,” Four Readings on Philippine Values, IPC Papers, No. 2, 
$ Frank Lynch (2d ed.; Quezon City: Ateneo de Manila University Press, 1964), pp. 

0-86. l - i 
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Lines of authority within the Filipino family are clearly demarcated ac- 
cording to age and status. Children are expected to treat all adult members 
of the family, especially their parents, grandparents, and older siblings, 
with respect and obedience, even to the extent of abandoning personal am- 
bitions.* Disregard for the wishes of those in authority is a serious trans- 
gression, which can result in severe, physical punishment. The potential 
harshness of such an authority system is attenuated by the fact that affection 
is structured inversely to authority, with each new child receiving more love 
than the previous one, and by the fact that increasing authority is accom- 
panied by increasing family responsibility. Also, as a counterweight against 
real or imagined abuses of authority, younger family members enjoy a 
“right of appeal” to sympathetic grandparents, aunts, and uncles who can 
intervene in their behalf.3 Notwithstanding these checks and balances on 
the uses (or abuses) of authority, Filipino children are very conscious of 
their obligation to carry out and obey the wishes of their parents and those 
who occupy positions of responsibility within the family. 

The relationships that obtain within the family and kinship group provide 
the individual Filipino with a strong sense of security and belonging while 
at the same time creating an atmosphere of obligation and dependence that 
is observable in other Philippine social structures. It is generally agreed 
that family and relatives play a significant role in Philippine politics.* 
When an individual enters into a political alliance, he usually does so within 
the context of his family and relatives, injecting into the political arena the 
array of reciprocal obligations and responsibilities that bind the kinship 
network together. The forces of kinship solidarity are in fact so deeply in- 
grained that the roots of governmental graft, corruption, and nepotism are 
frequently attributed to the pressures of familial obligations.” 

Although the literature emphasizes the importance of the family in Philip- 
pine politics, few systematic attempts have been made to examine the rela- 
tionship between Filipino family structure and political orientations. In an 
attempt not only to investigate further the role of the family in Philippine 
politics, but also to place this role in a comparative perspective, this article 


*Bartlet H. Stoodley, “Normative Attitudes of Filipino Youth Compared with German 
and American Youth,” American Sociological Review, XXII (October, 1957), 553-55; 
and Evelina M. Orteza, “Observations on Patterns of Cultural Continuity and Schooling 
in the Philippines,” The Education Quarterly, XVII (October, 1965-January, 1966), 22. 

“Bartlet H. Stoodley, “Some Aspects of Tagalog Family Structure,” American Anthro- 
pologist, LIX (April, 1957), 236-49; see also, Chester L. Hunt, et al., Sociology in the 
Philippine Setting (Quezon City: Phoenix Publishing House, 1963), pp. 156-58. 

*Carl H. Lande, Leaders, Factions, and Parties: The Structure of Philippine Politics 
(New Haven: Southeast Asian Studies, Yale University, Monograph Series No. 6, 1965) ; 
Mary R. Hollnsteiner, The Dynamics of Power in a Philippine Municipality (Quezon 
City: Community Development Research Council, University of the Philippines, 1963); 
Jean Grossholtz, Politics in the Philippines (Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1964) ; 
and Onofre D. Corpus, The Philippines (New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1965). 

‘Gregorio A. Francisco, Jr. and Raul P. de Guzman, “The ‘50-50 Agreement,’ ” Pat- 
terns in Decision-Making, ed. Raul P. de Guzman (Quezon City: Institute of Public Ad- 
ministration, University of the Philippines, Studies in Public Administration No. 7, 
1963), pp. 93-119. 
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focuses on authoritarianism, as measured by student perceptions of family 
strictness, and on social class differences with respect to the degree to which 
students and parents in Manila favor the same politicians. For purposes of 
comparison, special attention is devoted to the work of Eleanor Maccoby 
and associates in the United States, as well as the research of Langton among 
secondary school students in Jamaica.® 

THe METHOD OF THE STUDY 

The data presented in this article were collected in Manila from paper and 
pencil questionnaires administered to 1,271 high school students in the 
spring of 1970.7 The student response rate was 90%, with the largest group 
of unobtainable respondents enrolled in two large public schools where 
many of those who could not be located attended class only on an irregular 
basis. Slightly more than 51% of the respondents were girls, and the ages 
of all the students ranged from 113 to 21 years, with 86% falling between 
14 and 17 years. 

The large variety of schools in Manila coupled with the unavailability of 
comparable statistical information in the bureaus of public and private 
schools at the time the study was initiated necessitated the elimination of 
certain categories of schools and the use of a mixed procedure for the selec- 
tion of the institutions chosen for the study. Two “regular” public schools 
were selected randomly by a cumulative proportional method, using August 
1969 total enrollment figures, while a “special” public school, noted for its 
academic excellence, and two private “elite” schools were included for pur- 
poses of comparison.’ 

Within each school, students from all four years filled out questionnaires. 
Two sections per year were randomly selected in the regular public schools. 
The same procedure was used in the private institutions, but since they are 
not coeducational, one section from each year provided enough students for 
comparative purposes. The entire third year of the special public school 
completed questionnaires, as the class comprised only two sections. All other 
sections were randomly selected. 

It should be stressed that because the sampling procedure allows only the 
respondents in the population of regular public schools a known probability 
of being selected caution must be used in interpreting the findings as ap- 
plicable for all Manila high school students and their age cohorts. This is 
particularly significant because a large number of students drop out before 


"Eleanor E. Maccoby, Richard E. Matthews, and Anton S. Morton, “Youth and Polit- 
ical Change,” Public Opinion Quarterly, XVIII (Spring, 1954), 23-29; Langton, Political 
Socialization, Chap. II. 

‘For a more detailed account of the research methodology, see Robert L. Youngblood, 
“The Political Socialization of High School Students and Their Parents in the City of 
Manila” (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Department of Political Science, The Univer- 
sity of Michigan, 1972), pp.. 173-80. 

“Regular” refers to public schools in Manila requiring only an elementary diploma 
for entrance; “special” refers to public schools in Manila requiring an examination for 
entrance; and “elite” refers to private schools in the city that cater to students from the 
upper socioeconomic class. 
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graduating from high school.® Nevertheless, the broad cross-section of social 
classes and ethnolinguistic groups represented in the study suggest at the 
very minimum that the results have considerable heuristic value, hopefully 
leading to additional research on the political attitudes and behavior of 
urban Filipinos. 


AUTHORITARIANISM AND STUDENT-PARENT POLITICAL DEVIANCY 


Over the last two decades, increasing attention has been devoted to the 
linkages between authoritarian child training practices and the appearance 
of deviant attitudes and behavior among young children and adolescents. Of 
particular interest to students of political socialization are a number of 
studies that relate perceptions of parental strictness with rebellious political 
attitudes among young people. 


Working with first time voters in Cambridge, Massachusetts, Eleanor 
Maccoby, Richard Matthews, and Anton Morton found that respondents 
from either strict or permissive households were more likely to disagree 
politically with their parents than those from families where moderate dis- 
ciplinary standards were set.1° Similarly, the research of Russell Middleton 
and Snell Putney indicates that deviation from parental political orientations 
among university students is associated with parent-child estrangement, with 
the magnitude of disagreement tending to become greater when the parents 
are perceived as ‘being interested in politics. However, the overall weakness 
of the correlations suggests that adolescent rebellion does not play a signifi- 
cant role in the formation of political attitudes in the United States. 


From a number of in-depth interviews with lower middle-class men, Rob- 
ert Lane contends that parental indifference to politics, the permissiveness 
of American culture, and the less dominant position of the father combine 
to inhibit adolescent political rebellion. Moreover, when rebellion does 
occur it appears to be directed toward more visible objects of protest such 
as quitting school or forsaking one’s religion.1* Another factor that seems 
to militate against youthful political rebellion is the high percentage of 


°Consistent estimates on dropout rates in Manila schools are difficult to find. One report 
indicates that 36.5% of the school age population (7-25 years of age) were not attending 
school in 1965, whereas another notes that from 1963 to 1968 the average dropout rate 
for public elementary and high schools in Manila was 4% and 8%, respectively. See 
Manila: Its Needs and Resources cited in Loretta M. Sicat, “The Political Attitudes of 
Young Filipinos: A Study in Political Socialization” (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, 
Department of Political Science, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 1970), p. 27; 
and Division of City Schools, Manila, “A Study on Dropouts and Holding Power in 
Manila Public Schools for the School Years 1963-1964 to 1967-1968,” Statistical Reporter, 
XIII (July-September, 1969), 11-18. 

1°Maccoby, et-al., “Youth and Political Change,” pp. 23-39. 

11Russell Middleton and Snell Putney, “Political Expression of Adolescent Rebellion,” 
American Journal of Sociology, LXVII (March, 1963), 527-35. 


“Robert E. Lane, “Fathers and Sons: Foundations of Political Belief,” American 
Sociological Review, XXIV (August, 1959), 502-11. 
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Americans who recall having been allowed to participate in the family de- 
cision-making process.1? 


The literature also clearly points out that parental authority patterns and 
democratic family practices vary markedly from culture to culture. Frank 
Pinner presents an interesting example of parental overprotection in the 
Netherlands, Belgium, and France leading to political distrust and disaffec- 
tion among young people. Negative and hostile attitudes about politics and 
the world outside the family are evidently transmitted by anxious parents 
who attempt to control their children’s intellectual, social, and emotional 
development. Political distrust and disaffection are highest among Belgian 
and French students and may, as Langton suggests, “contribute to the neg- 
ative political attitudes allegedly found among French and Belgian adults.”?4 
But, as Langton notes further, the correlations in these two countries are 
of such low magnitude that they can only be interpreted as suggestive. 

Two interrelated hypotheses relevant to the Manila data can be extracted 
from the foregoing literature, namely, that students who grow up in an 
authoritarian family environment tend to deviate politically from their par- 
ents political preferences, and that the more students perceive their parents 
to be interested in politics the greater will be the incidence of student political 
rebellion. 


In order to test these hypotheses, using a modified version of Langton’s 
measure of family authoritarianism, an examination was made of the extent 
to which students and parents in Manila tend to favor the same politicians.1® 
Although Langton chose partisan attachment as a dependent variable, this 
was not feasible in the Philippines where party identification is virtually 
meaningless. However, the personal nature of Philippine politics along 
with the close bonds that unite the Filipino family makes it likely that high 
school students would be aware of political personalities in general in addi- 
tion to being knowledgeable about a number of specific politicians favored 
by their parents. This assumption is partially bolstered by the fact that 78% 
of the respondents knew the name of the Speaker of the Philippine House 


13Gabriel A. Almond and Sidney Verba, The Civic Culture (Boston: Little, Brown and 
Company, 1965), pp. 284-306. 


Langton, Political Socialization, p. 25. 


**The Manila students were asked: “How would you say your mother and father (or 
relatives if you have lived with them) have acted toward you while you were growing 
up?” The response categories were: (1) My family has always been very strict and has 
never let me make any of my own decisions. (2) Most of the time my family has been 
strict and has rarely let me make any of my own decisions. (3) On some things my fam- 
ily has been strict but on other things I have been free to make my own decisions. (4) My 
family has always let me make my own decisions. 

In a strict behavior sense, this is not a measure of family authoritarianism, but rather 
a “perception” of family strictness. Nevertheless, a strong argument can be made in de- 
nds of the notion that it is upon such perceptions that opinions are formed and actions 
taken. kai 
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of Representatives. The study was also conducted shortly after the 1969 
presidential election. 


Table 1 indicates the relationship between family strictness and political 
deviancy. The most striking aspect of the data is that the overwhelming 
majority of the students do not view their family environments as particu- 
larly authoritarian.1® Most answered that their family was strict on some 
things but not on others. Evidently, the structural authoritarianism of the 
Filipino family is mitigated by other cultural mechanisms such as the rights 
of appeal for younger members of the family, the heavy duties and respon- 
sibilities of those in authority, and the warmth and solidarity of the family 
unit as a whole. 


TABLE 1 
FREQUENCY STUDENTS AND PARENTS LIKE THE SAME 

POLITICIANS” 
Never 

Family Often Not Very Total N 
Authoritarianism Very Often Often 

Percentage 

High” 1 25 75 100 68 

2 46 54 100 76 

3 57 43 100 831 

Low 4 48 52 100 80 


(a) Students responded to the question: “How often do you and your parents 
like the same politician?” All students who did not respond or answered 
“don’t know” were dropped from the analysis. 


(b) See footnote 15. 


Nevertheless, as hypothesized, the data report a sharp decrease in student- 
parent agreement on politicians as perception of family strictness increases. 
This is accompanied by a modest shift in the same direction among students 
coming from the most permissive families. These findings are consonant 
with those in Maccoby that “‘it is the children of the parents who attempt 
to exercise the strictest control who most often change away from the po- 
litical preferences of their parents.”1" Their data likewise reveal less stu- 


That the pattern of responses might be an artifact of an American conducting the 
survey is obviated by the fact that the questionnaires were aumainistered’ in nearly all 
cases by trained Filipinos. 


27™Maccoby, et al., “Youth and Political Change,” p. 28. 
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dent-parent agreement among respondents that remember being left “pretty 
much” on their own. 


Although the thrust of Langton’s Jamaican data is in the same direction, 
the Manila respondents differ in two significant ways. First, with the pos- 
sible exception of upperclass Filipino adolescents (see Table 2), a larger 
number of Jamaican students hold partisan preferences similar to those of 
their parents than is the case with student-parent agreement on politicians 
in the Philippines. This can be explained by the fact that party identifica- 
tion is probably a more salient object of attachment (or protest) than the 
kaleidoscope of personal political alliances that characterize Philippine 
politics. Second, whereas 83% of the Jamaican respondents from the most 
authoritarian families report partisan agreement with their parents, only 
25% of the Filipinos in the same category seem to favor their parents’ poli- 
ticians. Thus an authority system “so oppressive that it discourages rather 
than encourages political deviancy” in some Jamaican households is appar- 
ently absent among Manila families.18 


Given the fact that parental strictness is generally more prevalent among 
lower-class families, it is important to determine whether student-parent dis- 
agreement on politicians is an artifact of social class rather than the result 
of an authoritarian family environment.!® The relationship presented in 
Table 2 between perception of family strictness, social class, and the degree 
to which students and parents favor the same politicians is quite clear: stu- 
dent political deviation decreases as socioeconomic status increases, with an 
average of 61% (groups 1-4) of the lower-class respondents rejecting their 
parents’ political choices in contrast to an average of 28% (groups 1-4) 
among upper-class respondents. Obviously, such a finding tends to confound 
the notion that student political deviation is linked to a perception of family 
strictness. Nevertheless, a close examination of Table 2 reveals that within 
each social class, excluding the highest level of strictness among upper-class 
respondents, student-parent agreement on politicians decreases as perception 
of family strictness increases, suggesting that family authoritarianism does 
have some impact on student political deviancy. This is particuarly true for 
middle- and lower-class students who perceive their families as above aver- 
age in strictness. 


Langton, Political Socialization, p. 28. Although all the upper-class adolescents 
(Table 2) from the highest category of strictness agree with their parents’ politicians, 
meaningful interpretation is precluded by the small number (5) of respondents in this 
group. 


1°The socioeconomic index is composed of father and mother’s education and father 
and mother’s occupation. For a description of the index see Youngblood, “The Political 
ees of High School Students and Their Parents in the City of Manila,” pp. 
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TABLE 2 


FREQUENCY STUDENTS AND PARENTS FROM DIFFERENT 
SOCIAL CLASSES LIKE THE SAME POLITICIANS 


_ (in percent) 


Never : . 
Family Often Not Very . Total N 
Authoritarianism Very Often Often , 
Upper-Class 
High l 100 0 100 5 
2 54 46 l 100 13 
3 73 27 100 = 1% 
Low 4 60 40 100 15 
Mean Percent 72 28 100 
Middle-Class 
High 1 17 i 83 100 ; 24 
2 55 45 100 22 
3 60 40 100 345 
Low 4, 48 52 100 29 
Mean Percent 57 43 100 
Lower-Class 
High 1 21 79 100 39 
2 39 61 100 >- 41 
3 4l 59 100 ` 288 
Low 4 42 58 100 36 
Mean Percent 39 61 100 


When a control for parental politicization is introduced a similar pattern 
emerges: increased student-parent political deviancy corresponds with 
heightened family authoritarianism (Table 3). Among respondents from 
relatively politicized families there is less student-parent disagreement than 
among students from families of low politicization. The average student- 
parent agreement (groups 1-4) among the politicized parents is 62% com- 
pared with 34% among those parents least interested in political matters. 
Moreover, the level of parental politicization seems to have an influence on 
the amount of political deviation found among middle- and lower-class 
students. For instance, 53% of the lower-class respondents (groups 1-4) 
who reported moderate to highly politicized parents deviated politically in 
comparison to 74% who came from households with low parental politiciza- 
tion (Table 4). 
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TABLE 3 


FREQUENCY STUDENTS AND PARENTS LIKE THE SAME 
“POLITICIANS WITHIN DIFFERENT LEVELS OF 
PARENTAL POLITICIZATION? 


(in percent) 


Never 
Family Often Not Very Total N 
Authoritarianism ` Very Often Often 

Moderate to High Parental Politicization 

High 1 33 67 100 18 

2 AT 53 100 43 

3 65 35 100 545 

Low 4 52 48 100 46 

Mean Percent 62 38 100 . 
Low Parental Politicization 

High 1 20 80 100 s X 5 

2 33 67 100 12 

3 35 i 65 100 119 

Low 4 36 64 100 14 
Mean Percent 34 66 100 


(a) Parental politicization was based on two questions: (1) “How often do 
your parents discuss the problems of Philippine goverments with each 
other during a non-election year?” and (2) “How interested in civic 
affairs do you estimate your parents to be?” 


That the Manila data do not confirm the hypothesis that student political 
rebellion and parental interest in politics are somehow linked clearly con- 
tradicts the contention of Maccoby and others that high parental interest in 
politics illuminates such values as party identification as an object of pro- 
test. Far more striking is the fact that students from families of low poli- 
ticization tend to disagree more with their parents’ political choices. This 
finding agrees with Langton’s investigation in Jamaica, and he suggests 
as an explanation that increased parental politicization may in many in- 
stances act as a “catalyst in transmitting and maintaining partisan homo- 
geneity” rather than serve as a focal point of protest.2° On the other side of 
the coin, the fact that some parents are unconcerned with politics might lead 
their children to assume that whoever they favor politically would fall out- 
side the purview of their parents’ interests. It is also likely that a tendancy 
to feel this way would be heightened in proportion to the student’s percep- 
tion of family strictness. 


*°Langton, op. cit., p. 29. 
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TABLE 4 


PARENTAL POLITICIZATION AND STUDENT-PARENT 
AGREEMENT ON POLITICIANS BY SOCIAL CLASS 


(in percent) 


Never 
Family Often Not Very Total N 
Authoritarianism Very Often Often 
Moderate to High Parental Politicization 
Upper-Class 
Groups 1-4 72 28 100 173 
Middle-Class 
Groups 1-4 66 34 100 278 
Lower-Class 
Groups 1-4 47 53 100 201 
Low Parental Politicization 
Upper-Class | 
Groups 1-4 79 21 100 19 
Middle-Class 
Groups 1-4 30 70 100 57 
Lower-Class 
Groups 1-4 26 74, 100 84 


Finally, patterns of student-peer group agreement on politicians were also 
gathered to gain a purchase on the extent to which rigid family control in- 
duces greater conformity with peer group political preferences. The data 
reveal that over the four categories of authoritarianism a slightly larger 
number of students disagree with their friends, suggesting that greater family 
strictness does not result in more student-peer group political correspond- 
ence. The absence of a linkage between strict family control and, student- 
peer agreement continues to hold when the respondents are grouped accord- 
ing to social class background. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


The fact that over 75% of the respondents consider their families to be 
strict on some things but not on others lends little support to the notion that 
the Filipino family in Manila is particularly authoritarian or unreasonably 
strict within the context of ‘Philippine society. This suggests that while the 
structure of the Filipino family appears to be quite autocratic other cultural 
mechanisms such as the burden of responsibility shouldered ‘by those in 
positions of authority, the indulgences enjoyed by younger family members, 
and the mutual interdependence that binds the family unit together appar- 
ently soften the impact of a potentially rigid family structure. Yet the data 
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reveal that among those adolescents who do view their family environments 
as strict, there is a greater tendency in the hypothesized direction, particu- 
larly among middle- and lower-class respondents, to deviate politically from 
parental political choices. However, middle- and lower-class students whose 
parents are moderately to highly politicized tend to identify more with their 
parents’ politicians than is the case with their social class cohorts whose 
parents are less politicized. In contradicting the hypothesis that student 
political rebellion is heightened by parental interest in politics, this finding 
leaves open the possibility that political deviation among adolescent Manil- 
ans may result as much from poor parent-to-child political transmission as 
it does from a perception of family strictness, Given the generally high in- 
terest in politics in the Philippines, the data suggest further that the parents 
in these families may lack personal ties to politicians or are not otherwise 
actively involved in politics in the interests of their families. 

Finally, from a cross-cultural perspective, Langton’s speculation that 
“the greater adolescent conformity in the Caribbean sample among the 
most autocratic families in contrast to its deviancy among Maccoby’s young 
Americans” lies in “the difference between the two measures of parental 
control” is not further substantiated by the Manila data. Rather, his second 
suggestion “that there may be fewer highly autocratic parents in the United 
States” than in Jamaica agrees more closely with the results from Manila.?4 

Some of the differences and similarities not only within the Manila study 
itself, but also as it compares with the work of Maccoby and associates and 
Langton clearly attest to the need for additional cross-cultural research on 
the relationships between family authoritarianism and adolescent political 
behavior. Certainly, a more rigorous analysis of what constitutes an author- 
itarian family and its behavioral impact on politics in the Philippines would 
be welcomed. Hopefully, this article suggests a number of directions for 
further research. 


"Ibid. 





ROBERT L. YOUNGBLOOD is Assistant Professor of Political Science at Arizona State 
University, Tempe. 


MASS LINE AND "MASS 
CRITICISM" IN CHINA: 
AN ANALYSIS OF THE 
FALL OF LIU SHAO-CH' 


/ Lowell Dittmer* 


IN Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution (GPCR) was a unique event, 
but understanding of this event and its meaning within the broader context 
of the Chinese political system may be enhanced if we use more general 
concepts of political action to abstract certain characteristics for special at- 
tention. The concepts mass line and criticism and self-criticism (also known 
as “inner-Party struggle”) seem particularly appropriate for such an anal- 
ysis for three reasons: They avoid the dangers of prematurely or uncriti- 
cally applying Western concepts to political realities which are embedded 
in a different context of cultural meanings; they are central concepts in the 
vocabulary of Chinese Communist political action, and as such have been 
beneficiaries of both primary analyses by Chinese political thinkers and 
secondary analyses by Western social scientists; the explicit “methodology” 
of the GPCR is couched in the same language originally used to set forth 
the implications of these concepts, suggesting that their use as explanatory 
models corresponds with the subjective intentions of the Maoist sponsors 
of the GPCR. | 

The GPCR may be understood as an attempt to unite criticism and self- 
criticism with the mass line by opening inner-Party struggle to mass par- 
ticipation. This attempt, however, took place in a social context quite differ- 
ent from the one in which the mass line formula originated, and had entirely 
different consequences. This study of “mass criticism” begins with a brief 
summary of the changes which have taken place since original formulation 
of the mass line model during the Cheng-feng rectification movement at 
Yenan. This is followed by an empirical description, based on content anal- 
ysis of the Chinese official and Red Guard press criticisms for a 34-month 
period (from January 1967 to October 1969) of the operation of the 
model in the new circumstances of the criticism campaign against Liu 


*I am deeply indebted to Tang Tsou and Bill Parish of the University of Chicago for 
their valuable suggestions and criticisms of an earlier draft of this paper. I also wish to 
express my appreciation for the financial support of the Program of Contemporary China 
at the University of Chicago and research facilities provided by the Center for Chinese 
Studies at the University of California, Berkeley. 
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Shao-ch’i.! It concludes with a comparison of the implications of the origi- 
nal theory of mass line with the operational consequences of its revival (in 
combination with criticism and self-criticism) in a structurally altered 
milieu. 


ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE Mass LINE 


Both the mass line and inner-Party struggle seem to have assumed defini- 
tive theoretical form during the Yenan Party rectification movement of 1942- 
44, Whereas inner-Party struggle was intended primarily to function as a 
mode of decision-making and conflict management among cadres at the 
same hierarchical level (often members of the same work team or Party 
committee), the mass line was meant to facilitate communication and create 
policy consensus between hierarchical levels. “We must teach the masses 
clearly what we received from them confusedly,”’ Mao explained to Malraux;? 
politically relevant information was to circulate “from the masses, to the 
masses.” The “masses” in question were both rank-and-file members of the 
CCP and “non-Party masses,” as Mao made clear in “Some Questions Con- 
cerning Methods of Leadership” (June 1, 1943), “Get Organized!” (No- 
vember 29, 1943), and “On Strengthening the Party Committee System” 
(September 28, 1948) ; however, the non-Party masses played a much more 
passive role than they were later to play in the GPCR.® Cadres first observed 
the masses’ “scattered and unsystematic views” in order to identify prob- 
lems; they then summed up these scattered views in reports, which were 
forwarded to the highest committee responsible in that region. The commit- 
tee then issued authoritative directions or instructions, which were sent back 
through the apparatus to be explained and popularized among the masses. 
To emphasize the fluidity and interconnectedness between discrete steps in 
the process, Lewis condenses his description into a single hyphenated verb: 
“Problem identification-investigation-preliminary decision-testing-revision- 
report-authoritative decision-implementation-supervision-new problem com- 
prises the life cycle of the action affecting a particular policy decision.”* 


*The sample includes all critical articles translated in Survey of the China Mainland 
Press (SCMP), Selections from China Mainland Magazines (SCMM), Current Back- 
ground (CB) and their Supplements during this period. It would have been preferable 
to base the sample on the untranslated Chinese press, but the difficulty in finding a 
corresponding sample of Red Guard (RG) newspapers in the U.S. made such a project 
unfeasible. The sample’s validity is based on the assumption that the cited translation 
services select a fairly representative sample of articles from the Chinese press to trans- 
late and that there is no systematic bias in this respect on this topic. 
ea Malraux, Anti-Memoirs (New York: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1968), pp. 

*Chou En-Lai alludes to the more passive role of the “masses” in a comparison of the 
GPCR with the Yenan cheng-feng: “The rectification campaign was carried out during 
war time and could be carried out only among the cadres of higher levels. Moreover, not 
many of the cadres of higher levels were able to hoist high the great red flag of Mao 
Tse-tung’s Thought.” Hung chan-pao (Red Battle News), Canton, No. 15 (Nov. 9, 1967), 
pp. 1-4, in Joint Publications Research Service (JPRS), No. 44574 (March 4, 1968). 

i ae ie Noga Leadership in Communist China (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 
s PP. fafa. 
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That the CCP is unique among Communist Parties in its development and 
continued use of this process of communication is perhaps due in part to the 
particular circumstances surrounding its origin. The mass line was devel- 
oped in the primitive conditions of the Yenan base area. Due to the peasant 
backgrounds and low literacy rate of the participants, communication was 
predominantly oral and face-to-face, usually taking place within small-group 
meetings. The content of these discussions was both “educational” and 
“critical”: the educational element consisted of group “study” (hsiieh-hsi) 
of selected CCP documents; the critical element consisted of reflexively ap- 
prehending the norms implied in criticisms of earlier purge victims, such 
as Ch’en Tu-hsiu, Wang Ming, or of errant members of the group. 

When the CCP came to power in ‘1949, both criticism and self-criticism 
and the mass line became integrated into the structure of political authority. 
The fairly loose relationship between the two communication processes be- 
came functionally and chronologically distinct: “Criticism and self-criti- 
cism” became a mechanism of decision, conflict management and discipline 
at the highest level of leadership, and an educational or disciplinary device 
at lower echelons; the “mass line” governed the relationship between elites 
and low-level cadres and masses. The distinction between the two was clearly 
visible in the two high-level purges that took place between 1949 and 1966: 
those of Kao Kang and Jao Shu-shih in 1955, and that of P’eng Teh-huai 
in 1959. In both cases, organizational sanctions were first decided through 
inner-Party criticism and self-criticism, and the mass line was used after- 
wards to invoke mass criticism as a way of generating reflexive moral en- 
thusiasm for some unrelated project—in the former case the first 5-year 
plan and in the latter an adjustment to the failure of the Great Leap Forward. 

As the regime’s concern with rapid economic development and efficient 
administration became more marked, and its communicative capacity in- 
creased, whatever representative or grievance redress functions the mass 
line had once served tended to diminish. The regime acquired a monopoly 
over political communication which, in the words of Frederick T. C. Yu, 
“encompasses almost all feasible vehicles of human expression and means 
of influencing attitudes and behavior.”® Moreover, efforts were made to 
increase the flow of communications between elites and masses by augment- 
ing the oral network with “multiplicative media,” which made it possible 
(in theory) for the Center to issue a message to every participant in identi- 
cal form. This transformed the nature of the relationship between masses 
and representatives of the elite: instead of oral agitators roaming the coun- 
tryside, human transmitters became attached to each medium, resulting in 
newspaper-reading groups, radio-listening groups, book-reading groups and 
film-discussion groups.® This tended to enhance the authority of the cadre 


‘cae T. C. Yu, Mass Persuasion in Communist China (New York: Praeger, 
9 Ps d ` l 

. °This point was made in a personal communication from Alan P. L. Liu. See his book, 
Communications and National Integration in Communist China (Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1971). 
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(who could now point to the message in the newspaper, which the peasant 
was often unable to read) while at the same time decreasing his flexibility 
in tailoring his message to the audience, and reducing his susceptibility to 
feedback. The net effect of the introduction of “multiplicative media” to the 
mass line system was to increase the persuasive capabilities of the Center 
without correspondingly increasing the communicative competence of the 
masses, resulting in growing apathy on the part of the masses toward at- 
tempts on the part of elites to mobilize them.” 

Mao’s concern with the general problem of communicative alienation be- 
tween elites and masses first became evident after the Hungarian uprising 
in 1956, when he attempted to encourage greater mass participation in poli- 
tics in the “Hundred Flowers” campaign. The elite consensus was that in 
this pioneering attempt to give the masses a voice in political affairs, (the 
“masses” consisting at the time of the more articulate sectors of the “bour- 
geois” intelligentsia and the student community) went well beyond the per- 
missible threshold of dissent, but the aborted experiment did leave one 
legacy to the rather top-heavy Chinese communication system: the “big- 
character poster” (fa-tzu pao), which had made its appearance previously, 
but never on as large a scale. A poster could be written by anyone and 
could achieve high local visibility, though communication between cities or 
campuses was interdicted by the Party organization.® 

The big-character poster turned out to be the opening wedge for a num- 
ber of communicative innovations which were to destroy completely the 
Party’s institutional monopoly over elite-mass communication during the 
GPCR. Posters, of course, “covered every available wall or mat,” and these 
were supplemented by more than 100 Red Guard tabloids (hsiao-pao), some 
of which appeared daily, others periodically; some printed, others hecto- 
graphed; some original, others plagiarized. Some even had national circula- 
tions (e.g., for several months in 1967, Tsinghua’s Ch’ingkangshan had a 
circulation second only to that of People’s Daily).® The interdict on inter- 
city communication was set aside to maximize participation-mobilization, 
and Red Guards set up a network of liaison stations which functioned like 
diplomatic missions, facilitated by free access to telegraph and transporta- 
tion facilities. These were highly effective in disseminating information; for 
example, in July 1967, Chiang Ch’ine’s instruction to “attack with reason 
and defend with force” was followed within a few hours by Red Guard arms 
seizures, although this message was not relayed by the official press until a 


"James R. Townsend provides convincing documentation for the trend from participa- 
tion to mobilization in Political Participation in Communist China (Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1967), particularly the concluding chapter. 

Sop. cit, also Rene Goldman, “The Rectification Campaign at Peking University,” 
China Quarterly (CQ), No. 12 (Oct.-Dec. 1962), pp. 138-54. 

°T. K. Tong, “Red Guard Newspapers,” Columbia Forum, XIf:1 (Spring 1969), pp. 
38-41. Hsin Pei-ta (Peking University), Red Flag (Peking Aeronautical Institute), and 
Tung-fang-hung (Peking Geological Institute) all relatively “radical” papers, also had 
national circulations. 
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a few days later.?° The new, alternative media system was characterized by 
frankness, spontaneity and lack of uniformity, and seemed to reach a 
younger and more urban audience. The raison d’etre of an alternative sys- 
tem was the availability of extraordinary information, specifically polemical 
information which had never appeared in the official press because of the 
latter’s domination by “revisionist” officials; the Red Guard press hence 
became dedicated exclusively to polemics, and showed an inherent tendency 
to sensationalize. 

The advent of a nation-wide extra-party press was only one of the unique 
features of “mass criticism” as practiced during the GPCR. A second fea- 
ture, already alluded to, was the dissolution of the post-1949 distinction be- 
tween “criticism and self-criticism” and “mass line”: Mao opted to proceed 
with his purge even before receiving “slight majority” approval for his 
plans at the llth plenum, and the “mass line” was thus initiated prior to 
elite agreement on criticism targets. The resulting uncertainty as to the 
identity of the targets tended to provoke an indiscriminate attack on all 
“authorities,” since the masses lacked the political information to distinguish 
between “capitalist-roaders” and proletarian revolutionaries, when both 
“waved a Red Flag.” 

Third, having grown suspicious of the Party organization, which he be- 
lieved harbored many of his opponents, Mao tried to divorce ideology from 
organization and to dispense with the latter altogether. The new elite-mass 
communications network changed from well-structured channels along a 
hierarchical line of organization to direct communication between elites and 
masses; this pattern was characterized by multiplicity of channels (Red 
Guard rallies, “special instructions” issued on an ad hoc basis by elites, 
speeches delivered by leaders in person, “leaked” black materials, etc.) 
and the absence of any “gatekeeper” to regulate the flow of information. 
The main communications channel consisted of editorials and keynote po- 
lemical articles in the national news media, such as Red Flag, People’s Daily, 
and Liberation Army Daily; an unprecedented number of speeches by Mao- 
ist leaders at both big rallies and small-group interviews supplemented this 
channel with authoritative interpretations in the light of particular local 
circumstances. Although this new communications network had the desired 
effect of dissolving “bureaucratic” impediments to elite-mass communica- 
tions, it had the dysfunctional effects of exposing elites to direct mass pres- 
sure (e.g., Red Guard demonstrations calling for a repudiation of Liu 
Shao-ch’i outside the building where Politburo Standing Committee meet- 
ings were being held), and exacerbating factionalism at both elite and mass 
levels by permitting alliances to form between members of the elite and 
ideologically sympathetic rebel constituencies. 

All three of these problems—the (limited) polemical autonomy of an 
alternative communications system, the indiscriminate attack on all author- 


Current Scene (CS), V1:8 (May 15, 1968). 
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ities, and factionalism among both Red Guards and elites—reached critical 
proportions during the January 1967 “movement to seize power.” One solu- 
tion to the crises brought about by his own radical attempt to eliminate 
alienation between elite and mass was for Mao to request the PLA and 
“liberated” cadres to restore order, but this militated against the basic 
ideological goals the GPCR was meant to achieve, and Mao resorted to this 
solution only sporadically and with obvious reluctance. It was in order to 
solve these problems without repudiating or suppressing the mass criticism 
he had unleashed that Mao decided in late March 1967 to turn the full force 


of the movement against Liu Shao-ch’i. 
Liu SHA0-CH’°I AS SYMBOL AND SCAPEGOAT 


If Liu Shao-ch’i was politically impotent after his demotion at the August 
1966 11th Central Committee Plenum, the meaning of Liu Shao-ch’i as the 
mastermind of the suppressive work-team strategy of June-July 1966 lived 
on in the hearts of all involved in the GPCR, quite regardless of Liws at- 
tempts to atone for that “error” through self-criticism. Because the organi- 
zational apparatus which had previously been used to lead mass movements 
was discredited by the repudiation of work teams, and because the use of 
the PLA to suppress the masses was at variance with the participatory ideals 
the GPCR was meant to promote, the Maoists attempted to manipulate the 
meaning of Liu Shao-ch’j through the mass media in order to guide and 
control the movement reflexively. 

An inspection of the relationship between criticisms of Liu and criticisms 
of all other “Party persons in authority taking the capitalist road” indicates 
that at different times and for different reasons Liu was (1) a symbol for all 
“capitalist-roaders,” used as a rallying call for rebellion against an entire 
category of elites; and (2) a scapegoat for other capitalist-roaders, a villain 
against whom both anti-Liuists and erstwhile pro-Liuists could unite in com- 
mon vilification. It seems clear that within both the Red Guard and off- 
cial presses, Liu functioned to some extent as a symbol. This is indicated 
by the positive correlation both between Red Guard criticisms of Liu and 
Red Guard criticisms of other targets (i.e., between the solid line and. the 
short dash line minus the dotted line in Figure 1) and between official criti- 
cisms of Liu and official criticisms of others (between solid and long dash 
minus solid) .?? 

However, a comparison of the two presses reveals considerable inter-press 
variation in the degree of symbolization achieved. The centrally controlled 
official press was able to achieve a much higher concentration of criticisms 
against Liu Shao-ch’i than the Red Guard press throughout the period under 


“It should be emphasized that the “scapegoat/symbol” conceptualization does not ex- 
haust the polemical “meaning” of Liu Shao-ch’i, but refers only to his substitutability for 
other “power-holders.” 

**The correlation coefficients within Red Guard and official presses are .55 and .138, 
respectively; only correlation between Red Guard criticisms of Liu and Red Guard crit- 
icism of others is statistically significant (p<.01). 
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study. The clear and highly significant (p< .00001) relationship between 


source of criticism and relative concentration on criticism target is shown 
in the following four-fold table: 


TABLE I 


Relationship Between Criticism Source and Target Focus 


Target Official Red Guard 
Liu 243 31 
Other 78 197 


Furthermore, Figure 1 indicates that while the proportion of criticisms of Liu 
among total official criticisms remained relatively constant and even increased 
after August 1968, the proportion of criticisms of Liu among total Red Guard 
criticisms tended to decrease over time. The renewed outburst of criticisms in 
both official and Red Guard presses in the spring of 1968 was not matched by 
an increase in Red Guard criticisms of Liu, and by August of that year 
Red Guard criticisms had ceased entirely. This suggests that Red Guard 
enthusiasm with the criticism of Liu was quite short-lived—that by the sum- 
mer of 11967 the Red Guard had concluded that Liu was a “dead tiger” un- 
needful of further polemical attention. 

Within the two presses Liu functioned to a varying extent as a symbol, 
but in the relationship between the two presses (i.e., between solid and long- 
dash lines and between dotted and short-dash lines in Figure 1) he clearly 
functioned as a scapegoat. To be more specific, the official press invoked Liu 
to prevent Red Guard criticism from proliferating to other targets, as fac- 
tional infighting menaced the GPCR with dissolution of its meaning and 
alienation of its support from the PLA and other moderate elements in the 
Maoist coalition. The use of Liu as a scapegoat to deflect attacks on lesser 
targets is evident in the inverse relationship between official attacks on Liu 
and Red Guard criticisms. Over the 17-month period when both presses were 
operating (from April 1967 through August 11968), there is a statistically 
significant negative correlation (Pearson r= .47, p< .01) between official 
criticisms of Liu Shao-ch’i and total Red Guard criticisms; there is also a 
negative correlation (—.66, p< .01) between official criticisms of Liu and 
Red Guard criticisms of other targets. 

To summarize our findings heretofore concerning the alternate functions 
of Liu in the Red Guard and official media, the data suggest-that the Red 
Guards were inclined to use Liu as a “symbol” for attacks on.diverse local 
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targets, whereas the official press tried to use him as a “scapegoat” to deflect 
attacks from these same targets. In the course of the movement there was a 
cyclical contrapuntal interplay between “democracy” and “centralism,” and 
Liu’s function alternated accordingly. The operation of the factors respon- 
sible for the alternation of function between symbol and scapegoat can be 
elucidated by a time-series analysis of the dynamics of the movement. 

One can discern, with varying degrees of clarity, several trends. The sec- 
ular trend was for criticisms to mount in a series of steps beginning in the 
fall of 1966 and culminating in an all-time high with the launching of the 
official press campaign in April 1967, then generally diminishing from that 
high point to the 12th CC Plenum in October 1968, which precipitated an- 
other upsurge, this one entirely dominated by the official press. The seasonal 
trend was for criticisms to escalate sharply after New Year’s and during the 
spring months April and May; in the summer months that followed criti- 
cism tended to proliferate and become extreme, even violent; in the late 
summer and autumn the authorities interceded and imposed settlements be- 
tween conflicting Red Guard factions and there was a season of consolida- 
tion (repression, from the rebel viewpoint). Due to a shift of targets in 
mid-campaign, the first year (1966) deviated slightly from this pattern. 
After a spring offensive (directed not against Liu Shao-ch’i but against the 
“three-family village” of anti-Maoist literati and the P’eng Chen/Lu Ting- 
yi “black backers” who shielded them), which was suddenly launched in 
April, criticism subsided during the June-July “50 days” under the sup- 
pressive influence of the work teams dispatched by Liu and Teng. Criticism 
briefly revived in August without being directed at any clear target group, 
subsided somewhat in September, then resumed steady escalation (without 
official sanction) through October, November and December, to climax in 
the “January storm.” The second and third years followed the seasonal 
pattern more closely, indicating improved central coordination of the move- 
ment. This seasonal criticism cycle seems to reflect the plant-and-harvest 
exigencies of China’s agricultural economy. As J. D. Simmonds has noted 
in an analysis of policy-making from 1959-66, the late summer and autumn 
months tend to be a time for major policy discussion, because crops are 


entering the late stage of the growing period and the national agricultural 


exchequer can first be assessed.1* The two seasonal “revolutionary high 
tides” thus awaited completion and official stock-taking of the autumn har- 
vest in mid-December and completion of spring planting at the end of March. 

The monthly trend was for criticisms to escalate at the first of each month 
and to diminish in the second half. The variables which determined the 





Only 90 articles appeared concerning Wu Han in the three-month period between 
January and March, but in April, 4,000 articles appeared within three weeks. Marianne 
Bastid, “Origines et Developpement de Ja Revolution culturelle,” Politique Étrangère, 
32:1 (Summer 1967), pp. 68-87. 

“J. D. Simmonds, China: Evolution of a Revolution (Department of International Re- 
lations Working Paper No. 9, Australian National University, 1968), p. 101. 
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intra-monthly dynamics of mass criticism are presented in the following 
contingency table: 


TABLE II 
Intra-Monthly Criticism Diffusion and Depletion Variables 
Time: Month 
Target ' First half Last half 
Liu | 
Others 





Two intra-monthly propensities were exhibited in the course of the criti- 
cism movement: first, a greater total number of criticisms tended to be pub- 
lished during the first half of the month than the last half, which we call 
the intra-monthly depletion propensity. This was measured in terms of AC’s 
percentage of ACBD and charted in Figure 2. We propose the hypothesis 
that this propensity arose from the need to coordinate amorphously orga- 
nized groups without established internal communications channels to par- 
ticipate in mass demonstrations through the use of convenient monthly 
publication schedules. If this hypothesis is correct, one would expect the 
depletion propensity to vary with the extent and intensity of organized mass 
demonstrations. This expectation seems to ‘be borne out by Figure 2, though 
the evidence is only suggestive, not conclusive. The intra-monthly depletion 
propensity was generally higher for the Red Guard press (which was of 
course a more irregular “movement” epiphenomenon) than for the official 
press. In the 2l-month period from January 1967 to September 1968, the 
ratio of depletion to accumulation in the Red Guard press was 16 months 
to five; in the corresponding 18-month period in the official press (which 
did not initiate criticisms until three months later), eight months showed 
depletion, seven accumulation, and three an even distribution. The average 
percentage of criticisms to appear in the first half of the month during this 
time period was 63.7% for the Red Guard press (t= 2.37, p< :025) and 
53.7% for the official press (statistically insignificant). The extinction of the 
Red Guard press after August 1968 coincides with the nation-wide dispatch 
of “‘worker-peasant Mao Tsetung Thought Propaganda Teams” to the cam- 
puses and to newspaper offices to quell disputes among Red Guard factions 
and bring to a close all “spontaneous” demonstrational activities. 

The second propensity is that of intra-monthly diffusion: the month 
would begin with a high percentage of attacks against Liu Shao-ch’i and a 


a 
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low percentage of attacks against others and would end with a high per- 
centage of attacks against others and a low percentage of attacks against 
Liu, reflecting the inability of the leadership to sustain its control in the face 
of grassroots impulses to spread the attack to more immediately threatening 
(local) targets. The diffusion propensity may be formulated A:C::D:B, or 


more simply, ~ > = This propensity was also associated with the inter- 


play between “centralism” and “democracy” in the mass movement, and 
was hence not apparent in the centrally coordinated official press. In the 
Red Guard press, it was visible only during the months when concerted 
drives were launched: in January 1967 (a month which showed accumu- 
lation rather than depletion of total criticisms), 41% of the first-half criti- 
cisms attacked Liu but only 4% of the last-half criticisms did so; in Febru- 
ary, 48% of the first-half criticisms attacked Liu and 23% of the last-half 
criticisms; in March, 22% of the first-half criticisms attacked Liu and none 
of the last-half. April showed concentration rather than diffusion (12%: 
70%), probably because the Red Guard press was successfully diverted 
from its inherent tendency to multiply targets by the massive official drive 
against Liu beginning March 31; but May and June also exhibited diffusion. 
The statistically significant relationship (X?=2.8, p< .10) between choice 
of target and half of month in the Red Guard press during this six-month 
ar period when criticism of Liu was at its height is shown in the following 
table: 


TABLE Ii 


Intra-Monthly Criticism Diffusion 
(i.e., relationship between depletion and target focus) 


Time: Month 
| Target First half Last half 
Liu 
Others 





100% (N=97) 100% (N=59) 


Thereafter no diffusion propensity was apparent; this was perhaps partly 
because the official press (whose leading organs were in the hands of the 
CCRG radicals from January 1967 till September 1967, when the “May {16 
Group” began its fall from grace) succeeded to some degree in usurping 
the demonstration-guiding role of the Red Guard press, partly because the 
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Red Guards themselves seemed to lose interest in “dead tiger” Liu Shao-ch’i. 
After August 1967, no more than one polemical attack on Liu per month 
appeared in the Red Guard press. 


INNOVATION AND DIFFUSION oF CRITICISMS 


In the mass criticism campaign against Liu Shao-ch’i there were roughly 
three patterns of criticism innovation and diffusion. The first was innova- 
tion at the Red Guard grass roots, which attracted favorable notice by a 
member of the elite and was followed by diffusion through the Red Guard/ 
official media. According to the accounts of most eyewitnesses, the criticism 
theme to the effect that Liu exercised “bourgeois dictatorship” and “white 
terror” by sending CC work teams to manage the GPCR at various schools 
during the “50 days” in June-July 1966 originated in this manner.1® Mao 
himself did not oppose the dispatch of work teams at the beginning; al- 
though it was later said he had serious reservations, Chiang Ch’ing admitted 
in the unexpurgated edition of her November 28, 1966 speech that “we have 
also gone through a process of development (kuo-ch’eng) in our under- 
standing of work teams.”!® The criticism of work teams can be traced in its 
progress “from the bottom to the top”: those students who were harshly 
treated by the work teams during the 50 days pursued those work teams 
even after they were withdrawn, tracing responsibility for their dispatch 
first to Li Hsueh-feng, Mayor of Peking during the 50 days, and by Novem- 
ber 1966 to Liu Shao-ch’i as “Li Hsueh-feng’s wirepuller.”?7 

A second style of criticism which seemed to originate at the grass roots 
was the personal exposé, which disclosed lurid details from the target’s pri- 
vate life. These Red Guard “scoops” were based on highly enterprising in- 
vestigative reporting: a Fukienese Red Guard (pen named Ken Ling) no- 
ticed during a “link-up” trip to Peking in the fall of 1966 that the Tsinghua 
rebels had visited practically every place Liu or his wife had ever worked 
to collect information; in T’aoyuan especially, nearly every commune cadre 
had been questioned “dozens of times.” “We ‘went to the NCNA and the 
Nationalities Commission, the Overseas Chinese Affairs Commission and 
the Ministry of Education—all distributors of Red Guard investigation 
team reports—to ask for more materials,” a Tsinghua Red Guard told him. 
“We took everything they gave us... ending up with quite an assortment.”"18 


*5Cf. Neale Hunter, Shanghai Journal: An Eyewitness Account of the Cultural Revo- 
lution (New York: Praeger, 1969); Gordon C. Bennett and Ronald Montaperto, Red 
Guard: The Political Biography of Dai Hsiao-ai (Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1971) ; 
Ken Ling, The Revenge of Heaven: Journal of a Young Chinese, trans. Miriam London 
and Ta-ling Lee (New York: G, P. Putnam, 1972); Andrew Watson, “Revolution in 
Sian,” Far Eastern Economic Review (FEER), LVI:3 (April 20, 1967), pp. 123-26; et al. 

*8J am indebted to Tang Tsou for this quotation from the unexpurgated edition of 
Chiang Ch’ing’s Nov. 28, 1966 speech. 

Mainichi, Oct. 28, 1966, in Daily Summary of the Japanese Press (DSJP), Oct. 28, 
1966, p. 13; Mainichi, Nov. 25, 1966, in DSJP, Nov. 28, 1966, pp. 12-13; Sankei, Nov. 4, 
1966, in DSJP, Nov. 9, 1966, pp. 10-13. 

*#Ken Ling, Revenge of Heaven, pp. 198-99. 
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The most widely lampooned victim of this type of criticism was Liu’s wife, 
Wang Kuang-mei, who made the mistake of wearing a “bourgeois” pearl 
necklace and silk ch’i-p’ao during her 1963 visit to Indonesia. 

Innovation at the grass roots was dependent upon attracting a favorable 
response (or at least not provoking an unfavorable response) at the Center 
to achieve diffusion. “This was a calculated risk and we won by sheer luck,” 
recalled Ken Ling with respect to the selection of targets. “If we aimed at 
the wrong target ... we would have been put down as ‘counterrevolution- 
aries. Many times, we Red Guards had this kind of worry.”?® It seems 
certain that the protests by student radicals against the suppressive work 
team tactics would have indeed been “strangled in the cradle” by late July 
had not the Maoists picked them up and championed them. Most decisive 
in this regard was Mao himself; he wrote encouraging letters to rebel stu- 
dents at Peking University and Tsinghua-affiliated Middle School, ordered 
Nieh Yuan-tzu’s first big-character poster broadcast over the national radio 
network on June 1, and in his own nationally publicized “first big-character 
poster” of August 5 he called attention to the existence of an “opposed road” 
at the Center and called on students to “bombard the headquarters” of the 
bourgeois reactionary line.?° Only after the August ‘18 mass rally at T’ienan- 
men, when Mao received Red Guards, donned a hung-wei-ping brassard, 
and declared the Red Guards “a revolutionary youth organization legal 
under the dictatorship of the proletariat,” did the Red Guards become a truly 
nation-wide movement, and pursuit of work teams and ultimate responsi- 
bility for their mistakes did not begin until two months later, under the 
aegis of the CCRG. The top-level Maoists appeared to play a more neutral 
role in the escalation of criticism in the fall of 1966, but not until the Janu- 
ary Storm did they begin explicitly to repudiate such mass innovations as 
struggle rallies, personal exposés, and further pursuit of responsibility for 
work teams. Persistence of mass initiative in the selection of targets beyond 
this point is partly due to the inability of the elites to control the Red Guards 
without resort to force, partly to an apparent split within the leadership 
between the “Center” and the incipient “May 16 Group” in the CCRG. 

The second pattern was for high-level elites to pronounce general criti- 
cisms, for these to be diffused through the media, and for lower-level 
polemicists to then make detailed elaboration of particulars and marshal 
supporting evidence. The detailed “black materials” resulting from this 
process would then sometimes find re-expression in authoritative statements 
by elites, resulting in a second cycle of accusations. For example, Lin Piao 
first spoke of the possibility of a “counterrevolutionary coup d’état” in his 


**Ivan London and Ta-ling Lee, “The Making of a Red Guard,” New York Times Mag- 
azine, Jan. 4, 1970, pp. 8-68. 

*°During the October 1966 work conference Mao admitted, “I had Nieh Yuan-tzu of 
Peking University publish a wall poster criticizing Peking University President Lu P’ing, 
sent a letter to the Red Guards of the High School attached to Tsinghua University. 
and also wrote a wall poster, bombarding the headquarters of the Liu-Teng line.” 
Yomiuri, Jan. 7, 1967, in DSJP, Jan. 9, 1967. 
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criticism of P’eng Chen in a secret May 1966 speech; this was subsequently 
elaborated into an allegation involving troop movements, secret meetings, 
and planned convocation of a CC Plenum in July 1966 to oust Mao. Al- 
though both Chou En-lai and K’ang Sheng rejected these allegations in the 
spring of 1967 for lack of evidence, they became widely accepted. The stan- 
dard terms “revisionism,” “Party persons in authority taking the capitalist 
road,” and “bourgeois reactionary line” find their origins in the statements 
of Mao himself, and these established broad parameters for subsequent 
criticisms.” Mao collaborated in a Commentator article titled “Treason to 
the Dictatorship of the Proletariat Is the Essence of the Book on ‘Self-Culti- 
vation’ of Communists” which appeared in both Red Flag and People’s. 
Daily on May 8, 1967; this was a seminal contribution to the spring 1967 
campaign which subtly shifted the general line of attack from criticisms of 
Liu’s suppression of the revolutionary masses to criticisms of his “revision- 
ist” economic and cultural policies, and the bureaucratic careerism manifest 
in his famous book “How To Be A Good Communist.” As a third example, 
in 1967 the CCRG appointed a special investigatory committee for research 
on the “crimes” of Liu Shao-ch’i; on the basis of their findings CCRG lead- 
ers began in the spring of (1968 to accuse Liu of several counts of treason, 
and by July, Mao himself implied that Liu was a representative of the 
Kuomintang.” 

The third pattern operated surreptitiously: previously confidential “black 
materials” of rich detail would originate directly from the Center as “leaks,” 
which would then be published in the Red Guard and sometimes the official 
press. For example, nearly all criticisms of Liu’s errors during the 1962 
retrenchment from the Great Leap Forward and during the 1964 Socialist 
Education Movement are based on quotations from previously unpublished 
sources, including private conversations with friends, in camera speeches 
and obiter dicta, and personal letters. 

Though the appearance of these three patterns of criticism innovation and 
diffusion was not entirely dependent on the wishes of Maoist elites (Q.E.D.), 
their relative influence over the process of escalation seemed ultimately sub- 
ject to Mao’s veto-power. The escalation of criticisms against Liu followed 
a step-like progression, and the impact of these three patterns on the process 


#1Mao’s concern with “revisionism” (as opposed to “dogmatism”) dates from 1959. 
The first mention of “representatives of the bourgeoisie” in the CC is contained in 
Mao’s 23-article document on the Socialist Education Movement, drafted January 1965, 
though more allusive warnings date back to Lushan. The first mention of “figures of the 
Khrushchev type” (whence the epithet “China’s Khrushchev”) is in Mao’s May 16 
(1966) Circular. 

The following passage was “said to have been added by Chairman Mao himself” to 
a July 1968 article: “It has been ascertained that the tiny handful of top Party persons 
in authority taking the capitalist road such as China’s Khrushchev are a counterrevolu- 
tionary black gang representing the interests of the Kuomintang reactionaries and that 
of the imperialists, bourgeoisie and Jandlords, rich peasants, counterrevolutionaries, 
bad elements and Rightists. Quite a number of them are remnants of the Kuomintang 
reactionaries.” “An Epoch-making Document,” Tung-fang-hung tien-hsiin (East Is Red 
Bulletin), Canton, No. 2 (July 1968), in SCMP, No. 4227. 
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varied from step to step. The first step extends from Liu’s demotion at the 
August llth Plenum to publication (and simultaneous rejection) of Liu’s 
October self-criticism in the Red Guard press in December 1966. Pattern 1 
(innovation from below, diffusion from above) is mainly responsible for 
this step, although patterns 2 and 3 were also in evidence.?* The second 
step, the “February adverse current” (erh-yiieh ni-liu), precipitated by 
rebel “power seizures” in January, resulted in a temporary step backward 
in the quantitative escalation of criticism against Liu, while at the same 
time the decision to exempt other “power-holders” from future criticism im- 
plied a step forward in the concentration of criticism. The third step (the 
official press campaign beginning Aprilil, 1967) was decided at a Politburo 
Standing Committee and MAC joint meeting on March ‘14-18 and a Central 
Work Conference on March 27-28, then implemented by a coalition of 
CCRG, PLA, and “Central” elites. At this stage, Liu was invoked as a 
“pure” scapegoat to make possible the revival of the movement with even 
more extensive mass participation but minimal mass initiative. Liu was 
meant to function as a “reflexive incentive” to channel the movement toward 
constructive—or at least away from destructive—ends. Liu’s role as scape- 
goat was only effective for as long as his plausibility as a threat could be 
sustained, whereupon the attacks tended to proliferate to the various targets 
whom Liu was intended to represent, and his function reverted from “scape- 
goat” to “symbol.” Because Liu’s “symbolic” function depended upon the 
perceived threat he posed, there was an inherent tendency to exaggerate the 
threat by distorting or fabricating fresh charges against him. 


CONCLUSION 


To what extent were the promises of mass line theory fulfilled by its re- 
vival under altered circumstances? The original mass line had three analy- 
tically distinct purposes: (1) to facilitate vertical communication between 
elites and masses; (2) to achieve reasoned consensus between elites and 
masses; and (3) to enhance the masses’ sense of political efficacy by defer- 
ring to their will in making and implementing decisions. Our inquiry is 
concerned not only with the success of “mass criticism” in realizing these 
goals in the short term but in the likely durability of that success. 

Vertical communication between elites and masses was immediately facil- 
itated by each of the three patterns of innovation and diffusion outlined 
above. Although mass innovation was really only permitted in pattern 1, 
each pattern encouraged mass involvement in repeating and elaborating 


*8Examples of pattern 2 are Mao’s August 5 big-character poster, which was quite 
clear in implicating Liu (“Putting two and two together and calling to mind the Rightist 
tendency in 1962 and the erroneous tendency in 1964 that was ‘Left’ in form but Rightist 
in substance, do we not find something that should wake one up?”), in the 16-point 
Circular of the lith Plenum, and in the public speeches of Ch’en Po-ta, Lin Piao, and 
Chou En-lai at Red Guard rallies. The best single example of pattern 3 is the publication 
by Tsinghua Ch’ingkangshan of Liu’s October self-criticism (undoubtedly “leaked”) on 
December 26, 1966. i 
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given polemical themes, thus relating abstract criticisms to personal experi- 
ence. The first pattern (innovation at the grass roots, followed by national 
dissemination through the media) played an influential role in the first and 
(to a more limited extent) third steps of the escalation process; in the sec- 
ond step (the February “adverse current”), excesses in rebel struggle tac- 
tics and goals seemed to have a counterproductive effect, resulting in termi- 
nation of mass initiative in selecting targets and subsequent concentration 
on authoritatively designated targets. Thereafter mass initiative was mani- 
fest chiefly in attacks on local power-holders or struggles between factions; 
the incapacity of the anti-Liu campaign fully to co-opt this initiative finally 
led to its forcible suppression in the fall of 1968. The third patterns (“leaks” 
from the Center) lasted from August 1966 to around September 1967, when 
Mao sealed off the leaks by shutting down Red Flag and starting a purge of 
the “May 16 Group.” ‘As he told members of the 9th CC: 


We adopted the method of issuing a communique so that foreign news- 
men would no longer get our news (laughter). They said we had a 
secret meeting; we were both open and secret. ... We may have elim- 
inated all the traitors and spies they planted in our ranks. In the past, 
news about every meeting immediately leaked out and then appeared 
in the tabloid newspapers of the Red Guards. Since the overthrow of 
Wang (Li), Kuan (Feng), Ch’ (Pen-yii), Yang (Ch’eng-wu), Yii 
(Li-chien), and Fu (Ch’ung-pi), they have been shut down from any 
news about the Central leadership!?4 


In sum, the conclusion seems warranted that the GPCR unquestionably 
increased vertical communication between hierarchical levels. In assessing 
the likely durability of this reform we may distinguish between mass-local 
elite relations and mass-Center relations. Through such devices as an accel- 
erated hsia-fang of cadres, students, and service personnel, diminution of 
functional differentiation wherever feasible (to prevent meritocracies from 
forming), and provision of seats for representatives of the masses on Revo- 
lutionary Committees (RCs) at all levels, the Maoists have endeavored to 
institutionalize the mass line, and these efforts appear to be quite successful 
at the local level. The shut-down of the Red Guard press has resulted in a 
net decline in the quantity and quality of mass media since the GPCR, but 
this may be somewhat counter-balanced by a widespread revival of local 
popular media. Big-character posters continue to be used to discuss local 
issues and elections; correspondence teams have been sent to the basic units 
of factories and production brigades to write articles for local broadcasting 
stations and the local press; the construction of radio diffusion stations 
(which permit translation into local dialects) has been resumed; new pub- 
lications produced by local workers’ organizations to provide material for 
study sessions have appeared; local non-professionals have reportedly begun 


*4Sneech to the Ist Plenary Session of the CCP’s 9th CC,” (April 28, 1969}, in Issues 
and Studies, March 1970. 
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producing short commentaries, short dramas, poetry, and revolutionary 
stories for local consumption; there are reports of amateur itinerant film 
groups, story-tellers, even children’s drama groups. 

With respect to communication between mass and Center, only pattern 2 
survived the GPCR, whick is no more (or less) than existed previously. 
This pattern tends to move “from the elites, to the elites”: general themes 
originate at the Center, iteration and limited elaboration of these themes in 
the local media is permitted, and the “feedback” that returns to the Center 
is little more than an amplified echo of the original themes. 

The mass criticism campaign failed conspicuously to generate reasoned 
consensus either among elites or between elites and masses; consensus was 
eventually achieved by purging dissenting elites and using the army (or the 
“worker-peasant propaganda teams”) to impose compulsory arbitration on 
dissident masses (such as the Sheng-wu-lien, or Tsinghua’s Ch’ingkang- 
shan). Instead of leading fo consensus, the process of mass criticism led to 
sharpened antagonisms between groups which threatened to culminate in 
what Mao himself termed “civil war.” We submit that the reasons for this 
change lie in three important differences between mass line circa 1942-44 
and mass criticism. 

First, there was an obvious change in function. The GPCR was a criticism 
movement; as such, it deliberately undermined inhibitions on the expres- 
sion of grievance and sensitized people to “contradictions,” which could be 
properly resolved only through “struggle.” Praise of the martial virtues and 
a taboo on compromise encouraged parties to a contradiction to escalate 
their attacks on each other without limit. In contrast, the original mass line 
was intended to function as part of a policy making process. In divorcing 
the mass line from any immediate relationship to policy, the process was 
deprived of any chance for reality-testing; this permitted the immanent 
logic of Mao’s Thought to be extended to its ultimate conclusions.?° The 
only limit to the unfolding logic of ideology was often physical conflict with 
another faction holding a variant interpretation, and a growing gap seemed 
to develop between the articulation of Mao’s Thought by the radical van- 
guard and its acceptability among the worker-peasant masses; subsequent 
adjustment of this gap involved abandoning several reforms as unfeasible 
and purging those unwilling to compromise.?® 


"Tt might be argued that substitution of polemics for policy had already taken place 
in the 1950s during criticism campaigns that were waged then. These earlier campaigns 
however began with clear authoritative designation of a target group and remained under 
tight organizational control. CE. Yang I-fan, The Case of Hu Feng (Hong Kong: Union 
Research Institute, Dec. 19561, Vol. 18, Communist China Research Series; Chalmers 
Johnson, Freedom of Though: and Expression in China: Communist Policies Toward 
the Intellectual Class (ibid., May 1959), Vol. 21; Theodore H. E. Chen, Thought Reform 
of the Chinese Intellectuals (Hong Kong: Hong Kong University Press, 1960). 

*°Some of the more startling signs of this shift have been the rapprochement with the 
U.S.; retention of private plots, domestic industry, work points, and a rural free market; 
penton of the team as the basic unit of accounting; the purge of Lin Piao and Ch’en 

o-ta. 
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Second, there was a change in organization: early capture of the pace- 
making sector of the official press and the creation of a comprehensive alter- 
native media network made it possible for the first time to carry on a mass 
movement outside, even against, the Party apparatus. The advantage of con- 
ducting a campaign through the media outside the organizational frame- 
work was the possibility of evoking instant, spontaneous mass response;7 
the disadvantage was the difficulty of controlling that response. 


From this magic Center directives emerge which in their abstract form 
and terseness say almost nothing. The directives from Mao are like a 
signal, which flashes on at times and triggers a Pavlov-effect on the en- 
tire political system. What comes from above is no longer a practical 
direction which is filtered through routinized machinery, but abstract 
commands, which have only the purpose of arousing the spontaneity of 
the masses.78 


The only message which could be transmitted in identical form to people 
in varied places and circumstances was so abstract that it lent itself to di- 
verse interpretations. As Chang Ch’un-ch’iao caustically observed of Mao’s 
“little red book” in 1968: 


The reading of quotations has become nothing but a war of words. I 
will only read passages from the quotations which are favorable to me. 
but will not read anything which is unfavorable to me.?® 


As noted above, the attempt to introduce Liu Shao-ch’i as a condensation 
symbol against which heterodox grievances could coalesce was successful 
only so long as the credibility of threat could be sustained. Eventually Red 
Guards in most cities coalesced along functional or occupational lines into 
“two opposing factional organizations” with links to adult elites; the radical 
faction aligned with the CCRG, the conservative faction realigned with the 
PLA after the authority of the Party had been destroyed. 

Third, there was a change in communication patterns: innovation and 
diffusion pattern 2 was supplemented by patterns 3 and l. Pattern 3, involv- 
ing “leaks” from the Center, proved capable of blowing up elite disputes 
into mass struggles by leaking word of internal differences which might 
ordinarily have been resolved internally to the constituencies of the dispu- 


27 At the October work conference Mao exulted, “I did not expect that as soon as the 
big- character poster of Peita was broadcast over the radio, the whole country would boil 
up! Again, was it not delightful that even before I had sent my letter to the Red Guards, 
the Red Guards of the whole country had been mobilized, and once they launch their 
attack, will collide even with you?” E at aCentral Work Conference” (Oct. 23, 
1966), in China News Summary, No. 2 

*8Qskar Weggel, Die Chinesischen Revolutionskomitee (Hamburg: Mittellungen des 
Instituts fuer Asienkunde, 1969), pp. 8 

296 Comrade Chang Ch’un-ch’jao’s Speech at Chiao-t’ ung University of Shanghai” (Jan. 
18, 1969), T'zu-liao chuan-chi (Special Collection of .Material), Canton, Feb. 10, 1968), 
in "SCMP, No. 4146 (March 26, 1968), p. 3. 
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tants.°° Pattern 1 involved rapid growth of an autonomous communications 
network at the grass roots level, which quickly became identified as the 
voice of the “masses.” This confusion of the Red Guard press with the will 
of the masses led to a serious overestimation of the radical proclivities of 
the masses, which was not corrected until Chou Endai persuaded Mao to 
tour the provinces in the fall of 1967. As the meteoric careers of K’uai Ta-fu, 
Nieh Yüan-tzu, and others illustrated, the Red Guard movement became a 
channel for dramatic upward mobility, based on skills in symbol manipula- 
tion. This upward mobility was associated with the downward mobility of 
“power-holders,” whose offices Red Guards might expropriate in “power- 
seizures.” Thus there were tendencies to sensationalize the critique (and to 
push the personality cult to extravagant extremes) which were in some cases 
more related to the ambitions of the critic than to the demands of the masses 
or the erroneous views of the target. 


Elites expressly deferred to the will of the masses during the GPCR, 
paying repeated tribute to their political efficacy. As Mao said in January 
1967, “Neither I nor you have solved the question of T’ao Chu, but the rise 
of the Red Guards has solved it.”81 One of the reasons most frequently 
given for criticism or purge was failure to defer to the masses. ‘There are 
reports that this deference has enhanced the masses’ sense of political com- 
petence, leading to greater popular participation in politics. 


The durability of this enhancement of the masses’ sense of political ef- 
ficacy is ultimately dependent upon an enhancement of their actual political 
efficacy. We may gauge political efficacy on the basis of two indicators: 
participation in making political decisions, and the size of the “cut” ac- 
quired in the authoritative allocation of values. By the first criterion, the 
gains of the “revolutionary masses” seem to have been largely nominal. 
Still, nominal gains are perhaps better than no gains at all, and the creation 
of seats for “mass representatives” at all levels of government at least legiti- 
mates the principle of popular representation in government; although these 
mass representatives tend to be excluded from important decisions and to 
have less power the higher one ascends the hierarchy, their very existence 
is an improvement over the prior arrangement, and their power at basic 
levels seems to be real. Moreover, even if they have little “clout” in the 
policy process beyond the local level, mass representatives appear to func- 
tion as “ombudsmen” for the redress of grievances. The RCs, particularly 
the mass representatives, have become main correspondents for letters: the 
Kiangsu RC received about 12,500 letters from November 1967 to the mid- 


*°“Leaks” reached epidemic proportions in January 1967 implicating Hsiao Hua, Chu 
Teh, Ho Lung, and several members of the CCRG, including K’ang Sheng and Chiang 
Ch’ing. Keesing’s Research Report, The Cultural Revolution in China (Keynsham, 
Bristol: Keesing’s Pub., 1967), pp. 24-25, l 

"Speech at a Meeting of the CCRG” (Jan. 8, 1967) in CB, No. 892 (Oct. 21, 1969). 
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dle of March 1968, for instance, of which 95% had been answered by the 
beginning of March.®? 

‘By all accounts, the share of disprivileged groups (particularly peasants, 
who still make up 80% of the populace) in the authoritative allocation of 
goods and services has appreciated considerably; this is evident in im- 
proved rural medical services, more egalitarian educational facilities, and 
in an immediate consumers windfall: since 1969, over 2,000 types of 
Chinese traditional and Western medicines have reportedly been reduced in 
price by an average of 30%, and such items as bicycles, sewing machines, 
wrist watches and radios have been made available for mass sale. 

By both criteria, then, the political eficacy of the masses seems to have 
been enhanced. At the same time we must take note of the subtle post-revo- 
lutionary devaluation of semantic coinage whereby “masses” have been re- 
defined to exclude the actual agents of revolution and refer primarily to the 
most quietistic elements in the GPCR: the peasants. For the Red Guards 
and Revolutionary Rebels, the GP-CR’s effect appears to have been counter- 
productive.*8 


2Weggel, Massenkommunikation in der Volksrepublik China (Hamburg: Mitteilungen 
des Instituts fuer Asienkunde, 1970), pp. 34-35. Weggel also notes that prior to the 
GPCR, political communication was controlled through a net leading to the Central 
Propaganda Department; contro] has since been decentralized to the provincial level, 
ag each RC has its own “political department” in change of “public opinion.” Ibid., 
pp. 37-38. 

Thus a cadre taunted reluctant students with their own words: “Some of these stu- 
dents, when rebelling, shouted about ‘daring to climb a mountain of knives and plunge 
into an ocean of flame.’ Now, when Chairman Mao tells them to go to the mountains and 
to the countryside, they don’t even dare to speak!” These words “hit the young generals 
on a sore spot,” and “all of them quickly applied to go to the countryside.” China News 
Summary, No. 240 (Oct. 3, 1968), p. 5. On Sept. 3, 1968, Shanghai’s CF JP published a 
“Comment on ‘If I Had Only Known This Day I Would Not Have Done It,’” acknowl- 
edging that this rueful feeling seemed to be quite common. 
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INDO-SOVIET 
ECONOMIC RELATIONS 
/ R. V. R. Chandrasekhara Rao 


in first meeting of the Indo-Soviet Joint Commission on Economics, 
Scientific and Technical Cooperation was held in New Delhi in February 
1973 inaugurating a distinct phase in the economic relations of these two 
countries. The meeting resulted in the signing of a Protocol on Economic, 
Scientific and Technical Cooperation envisaging extended and intensive 
economic ties between the two countries. Deriving their inspiration from 
the Indo-Soviet Treaty of Friendship and Cooperation of August 1971, eco- 
nomic relations since then have reached a new level of intensity which can 
be gauged from the phenomenal increase in Indo-Soviet contacts. Since the 
signing of the Treaty in August 1971, there have been more than a score of 
ministerial and high level official visits, half of these of ministers or officials 
dealing with planning and economic affairs. In addition, there have been 
many more contacts at scientific and cultural levels. 

The strange fact, however, is that neither the ideological and theoretical 
framework of the Treaty nor the hitherto formulated norms of Russian de- 
velopmental aid seem to suggest Indo-Soviet economic ties acquiring closer 
and complex characteristics. The Indo-Soviet Treaty declares that: 


Attaching great importance to economic, scientific and technological 
cooperation between them, the high contracting parties will continue 
to consolidate and expand mutually advantageous and comprehensive 
cooperation in these fields as well as expand trade, transport and com- 
munications between them on the basis of principles of equality, mutual 
benefit and most favoured nation treatment. 


While it should be admitted that this provision is forthright enough to 
serve as the seed containing within itself the subsequent growth, other indi- 
cations are that the Treaty was not visualized as one inaugurating a quali- 
tative change in the nature of economic contacts between its signatories. 


THE Inpo-Soviet TREATY IN THE RUSSIAN 
SCHEME OF THE INTERNATIONAL SYSTEM 


It has been noted that the nature of Russia’s economic relations with other 
states varies according to the positions these occupy in the three tier scheme 
into which the Russians divide the world’s states.” First, there are the socialist 





*Article VI of the 1971 Indo-Soviet Treaty of Peace, Cooperation and Friendship. 
*Therdor Schweisfurth, “USSR Treaties with Third World States,” Aussen Politik 
(Hamburg) Vol. 23, March 1972, p. 309. 
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countries with which Russia’s relations are closest. In fact, the norms of “so- 
cialist internationalism” govern their mutual relations to the exclusion of 
other norms. In the second category are states which have as their goal a “so- 
cialist transformation of society” as recognized by the Soviet Union. To these 
also, under specific circumstances, the norms of socialist internationalism can 
be said to apply. In the last category fall other states whose socio-economic 
structures are considered as neither socialist nor tending to be socialistic. 
Towards these, Russian relations are solely to be governed by rules of ordi- 
nary international law. Many of the third world states fall among the two 
latter categories. 

The treaties entered into by the Soviet Union with other states are clearly 
based on this three fold classification within the framework of the “two in- 
ternational law spheres.” It is obvious that the nature, scope and extent of 
economic contacts, including the institutional infrastructure that oversees 
these contacts, vary with the nature of the other party to the treaty. Theo- 
retically, thus, the nature of economic relations among the “communist 
camp” countries is qualitatively different from that prevailing between 
states still aiming at a “socialist transformation of society.” The latter, in 
their turn, are said to differ from Russian contacts with other states not 
styled as aiming at socialist transformation. Article 2 of the Russo-Egyptian 
Treaty specifically designates Egypt as a state aiming at socialist transfor- 
mation whereas no such adjective qualifies India in the vocabulary of the 
Indo-Soviet Pact. In this terminological difference some locate another sig- 
nificant point.* With its specific reference to the socialist orientation of the 
Egyptian system and the mutual promises “to cooperate closely to create 
the necessary conditions for safeguarding and maintaining the development 
of their two peoples social and economic gains,”® the Treaty seeks to guar- 
antee the existence of the socio-economic structures in their states, and be- 
yond this promises to press on with the building of socialism in Egypt. From 
this it is inferred by some writers that should the “socialist achievements” 
of the UAR ever be jeopardized, the Soviet Union by invoking the tenets of 
socialist international law as distinct from the norms of ordinary interna- 
tional law could exercise the right of intervention.® In contrast, the absence 
from the Indo-Soviet Treaty of any reference to the nature of the Indian 
economic structure is interpreted as confirming the point that, notwithstand- 
ing fraternal relations between the USSR and India, the latter is still regard- 
ed as falling strictly outside the socialist international law sphere. This 
seems to underscore the point that beyond anticipating an extension of the 
existing type of contacts, the treaty does not envisage the elevation of Indo- 
Soviet economic ties to a new plane. 

If the Soviet model of “two international law spheres” limits the possi- 


81 bid, pp. 310-311. 

*Ibid, pp. 315-318. , 

3 Article 2.of the U.A.R-U.S.S.R. Treaty. 
®Therdor Schweisfurth, op cit, p. 315. 
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bility for qualitative changes in Indo-Soviet economic relations, the theoret- 
ical premises behind Russian aid to developing countries further confirm 
this position. 

The Philosophy of Russian Development Aid: Thus, although Russian 
aid has been flowing into India in reasonable quantities, India was not 
placed among that category of developing countries which are most progres- 
sive among those opting for the non-capitalist way. Under Stalin there was 
no question of treating non-Communist states as anything but anti-socialist. 
But Khrushchev, for various reasons, was prepared to regard even the 
mixed economy strategies of some of the third world states as directed 
enough towards socialism to warrant Soviet aid.” Yet, by 1962 he reversed 
this policy, criticizing the economic policies of some of these states. In a 
speech given in Sofia on May 19, 1962, Krushchev said: 


As for the leaders of the countries who have struck out on their own 
independent way of development ... one must not overlook the weaker 
side of their policies. Numerous leaders of recently independent coun- 
tries are attempting to pursue a type of middle-of-the-road policy which 
they call classless, yet they still ignore the class structure actually 
existing in their own countries and the class war. Today in a number of 
Asian and African countries there is much talk of building socialism. 


But what kind of Socialism is this?8 


No fundamental change occurred in the strategy of Russian developmental 
aid following Khrushchev’s fall in October 1964. In fact, Brezhnev and 
Kosygin were prepared to recognize the “positive content” of socialism 
even in the mixed economy strategies of the third world states. The nation- 
alist leaders of bourgeois governments were acknowledged as pioneers of 
the Socialist Revolution.® But Brezhnev drew a distinction between the more 
progressive and the not so progressive, even among the states opting for the 
non-capitalist way. In his important address on ‘Lenin’s 100th Anniversary 
in April 1970 the Soviet Party Secretary singled out the UAR, Syria, Al- 
geria, the Sudan, South Yemen, Somalia, Guinea, Congo-Brazzaville, Tan- 
zania and Burma as the most progressive.!° India is conspicuous by its 
absence. Not that the Soviet Union’s aid has not been given to India. The 
point is that in the theory of Russian developmental aid, India was treated 
as a low priority area. 

In the light of the foregoing theoretical basis underlying the Russo-Egyp- 
tian and Indo-Soviet Treaties and the norms of Soviet developmental aid, 
the trends in Indo-Soviet economic relations offer interesting conclusions. 


"Karl Gunzel, “Communist Strategy in the Third World,” Aussen Politik Vol. 22, 
February 71, pp. 205-206. 


Quoted in Ibid, pp. 205-206. 
"Ibid, p. 211. 
207 bid, 
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EVOLUTION oF Inpo-Soviet Economic Ties SINCE THE TREATY 


First Stage: A phenomenal increase in contacts on the economic plane has 
been the immediate result of the Treaty. Given the priorities of economic 
and technological development, it is no surprise that the Treaty should fur- 
ther augment the already existing trends in Indo-Soviet cooperation in trade 
and industrial development. 

Apart from a quantitative increase in contacts, changes in the nature of 
the contacts can also be discerned. Non-governmental organizations like the 
IndoSoviet Cultural Society (ISCUS) also took upon themselves the task 
of furthering the Treaty’s economic provisions. For instance, in September 
1972 the Assam branch of ISCUS organized a seminar on economic devel- 
opment in backward regions, attended by two economic counsellors from 
the Soviet Embassy. ‘The seminar concluded that radical economic measures 
are necessary for which Soviet experience and expertise are essential. 

The Second Stage: Even as contacts became more extensive, the first step 
was taken in establishing an institutional framework to carry out the pro- 
visions of Article VI. Both the novelty and the importance of this step can 
rightly be regarded as marking the second phase of Indo-Soviet economic 
relations. On September 19, 1972, just over a year after the signing of the 
Treaty, the two governments signed an agreement setting up a commission 
on Economic, Scientific and Technical Cooperation. The Commission is 
headed by two Co-Chairmen, one Russian and one Indian. The main func- 
tion of the Commission is to “dovetail” the Five Year Plans of the two 
countries. This involves that in areas of cooperation decided upon, each 
country undertakes to adjust its plans to fit in with those of the other.1! 
Below the level of the Co-Chairmen are the Co-ordinators on each side in- 
volved in carrying out detailed studies in the area of cooperation and in 
negotiating the terms of cooperation. 

The first meeting of the Commission last February was preceded by pains- 
taking preparatory work and bargaining. Distinct areas of extended eco- 
nomic cooperation were identified. Three Russian Gosplan teams prepared 
reports on cooperation in the fields of steel, metallurgy and consumer goods 
and these were submitted for the scrutiny of their Indian counterparts. It 
was reported that very hard bargaining took place on the terms proposed by 
the Russians.?* The steel production target of the Indian plan was so dove- 
tailed with the Russian target that this would involve, on the one hand, Rus- 
sian export of heavy engineering equipment to India to enable improvement 
in the production schedules of the Bhilai steel plant and the early commis- 
sioning of the Bokaro plant, and on the other, the export of Indian made 
steel from Russian-aided plants to the Soviet Union.1° The mutual adjust- 
ments in plans envisaged are not merely confined to scheduling of produc- 
tion targets. This exercise in collaboration written into the agreements in- 

“The Statesman (Calcutta), February 1, 1972. 


Ibid. 
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cludes some solutions to problems of payments also. For example, the price 
India would have to pay for the supply of heavy engineering equipment is 
to be woven into the trade agreements between the two countries. The bar- 
gaining that went before the first meeting of the Commission is indicative 
of the business-like attitude behind the efforts in economic cooperation. The 
Commission and its work have come to assume primary importance in the 
two countries’ relations. 

If these negotiations preparatory to the first meeting of the Commission 
reveal to some extent the nature of the future Indo-Soviet economic connec- 
tions, the result of the Commission’s meeting more than confirms the nature 
of the future trend. The Protocol that emerged out of the Commission’s 
meeting in early February “encompasses about the entire spectrum of eco- 
nomic development programme in India for steel non-ferrous metallurgy, 
power generation, oil exploration and production, fertilizers, drugs and 
pharmaceuticals and foreign trade.”14 

Given the rather restricted and restrictive scope for Indo-Soviet economic 
relations under the theoretical postulates analyzed at the beginning, the fore- 
going survey of Indo-Soviet collaboration reveals a significant departure 
from theory on Moscow’s part. It not only pledges extensive economic aid, 
but has gone to the extent to dovetailing its Plan, the product of a highly 
centralized planning structure and process, with that of India. Nothing short 
of shedding holy orthodoxy is involved in this marriage between the instru- 
ments of “scientific socialism” and “popular socialism.” Even more instruc- 
tive is the point that this change signifies the impact of political and diplo- 
matic realities on economic relations. It is the phenomenal increase in Mos- 
cow’s diplomatic relations with New Delhi that made the former jettison its 
purist Marxist economic canon in opting for a complex interlocking of the 
two countries’ planning processes. And this occurred even when the nature 
and scope of Indian planning has not moved nearer the doctrinal norms of 
centralized and “scientific socialism” in any appreciable manner. In fact 
some regression from such a trend which was manifested during the Second 
Plan Period (1957-62), seems to have occurred since 1962. 

It would be interesting to contemplate whether the present trend in Indo- 
Soviet relations would, in its turn, by a multiplier effect as it were, initiate 
further qualitative changes in Indo-Soviet economic collaboration. Would 
the requirements of effective dovetailing of the respective plans, for instance, 
commit Indian planning towards newer structures and novel devices? In 
other words, is it likely that the demands of collaboration will engender 
more centralized planning procedures within India? Would it also lead to 
closer institutional nexus between India and the Soviet Union? 

The implementation of the Treaty goals for economic cooperation has 
already occasioned some new thinking on the Indian side about forging 
structural links with the Soviet Union. In fact, reports emanating from Mos- 
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cow at the time of the establishment of the Joint Commission of Economic 
Cooperation, clearly stated that “both India and Soviet Union believe that 
with the coming into being of the Joint Commission bilateral economic co- 
operation hitherto based on individual projects would acquire a new dimen- 
sion and thrust.”15 Mr. Dhar’s role in the very creation of the Indo-Soviet 
Treaty and his subsequent part in the emergence of the Commission led to 
speculation that India would soon join the COMECON./6 That he was ele- 
vated to the Indian Cabinet with the Planning portfolio only lent added 
credibility to such rumors. The Prime Minister, of course, denied any inten- 
tion to make India a member of the COMECON. The debate on the merits 
and demerits of the rumored proposal, however, went on for some time. Ob- 
jections against the proposal were based on two main counts: that it con- 
stitutes a patent violation of non-alignment, and that it greatly undermines 
India’s economic interests tending to reduce India to a vassal state of Russia. 

On the other hand, writing in The Hindu (by no means a pro-Soviet 
newspaper), C. V. Gopalakrishnan argued that joining the COMECON 
would not, to any great degree, jeopardize Indian economic interests. He 
also said that “senior Indian officers, who have enough experience of nego- 
tiating with the Soviet authorities during the last several years, have ex- 
pressed the view that far from subordinating India’s economic interests to 
those of the Soviet Union, dovetailing of Indian and Soviet Planning could, 
indeed, win rich benefits for India.”17 Indeed, Gopalakrishnan’s anxiety is 
over the lapses in existing Indian planning procedures, noting that “igno- 
rance and inter-ministerial differences over the country’s requirements and 
other factors are understood to have placed India’s negotiations with their 
Soviet counterparts in awkward predicaments.”!§ The anxiety is not that 
Indian prospects are adversely affected but that erstwhile conditions in India 
would not allow it to reap the optimum dividends. And the plea, thus, is to 
streamline Indian practices and not to abandon the idea of closer Indo- 
Soviet economic ties. 

Judging from the inter-ministerial differences that erupted over the scope 
and extent of aid to be sought from the Soviet Union during the Indian 
Fifth Plan, Gopalakrishnan’s anxieties are amply confirmed. For example, 
while the Planning Commission favors purchase of Soviet equipment for 
the Calcutta underground railway project, the Railway Ministry is opposed 
to this as it would involve buying technology from the West to “tropicalize” 
the Russian equipment to adapt it to Indian conditions. The Railway Min- 
istry feels that efforts should be made to secure the equipment from indige- 
nous sources. ‘Also, with respect to the Planning Commission’s proposal to 
obtain Soviet assistance for the expansion of existing and construction of 
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new projects to step up power generation, the Ministry of Power and Irri- 
gation has demurred very strongly contending that the necessary equipment 
could and should be procured from India’s own Heavy Electrical units in 
the public sector.?® It seems that the Planning Commission is skeptical about 
depending on indigenous sources of supplies. While it is chastening that 
the Indian Planning body should itself realize the limitations of the coun- 
try’s public sector as an adequate feedback to the economic system as a 
whole, the point is that the demands of plan dovetailing would sooner or 
later result in the Planning Commission’s securing overriding powers when 
faced with controversies of the type mentioned. A trend in this direction is 
already evident in the finalization of the Indo-Soviet Protocol. Apart from 
Indian ‘Planning Minister Dhar’s role in the preparation of the Protocol, 
reports are that the Indian Planning Commission nearly monopolized the 
negotiations on the Indian side.?° 

It would thus seem not improbable that India might seriously consider 
joining the COMECON in the foreseeable future. Already India has bi- 
lateral agreements for mutual economic cooperation more or less on the 
lines entered into with the Soviet Union by some of the other Eastern Eu- 
ropean countries. Dovetailing and integration of plans under bilateral agree- 
ments to secure cooperation in specific fields is in principle not far away 
from the COMECON norms, for the preparation and finalization of the 
Five Year Plans by the Soviet Union and other Eastern European countries 
are done after detailed consultations among the parties. It is clear that the 
Indo-Soviet Joint Commission is expected to undertake a similar job in the 
fields chosen for mutual cooperation. 

Even if full membership in the COMECON does not come about, close 
and special type of cooperation between India and the COMECON is most 
likely, The case of Yugoslavia is a good illustration. Having bilateral agree- 
ments with many of the COMECON states, Yugoslavia has already acquired 
observer status in some of the bodies within the COMECON.*! The Yugo- 
slav Prime Minister himself participated in the COMECON council meeting 
held in Moscow in July 1972. Though Yugoslavia insists that its coopera- 
tion with COMECON is based on the principle of cooperation and not in- 
tegration, increasing Yugoslav involvement in the COMECON is clearly in 
the offing as is evident from its wish to expand its cooperation with that 
body in joint projects in scientific and technical research. In addition, Yugo- 
slavia has also decided to take part in the future as an observer at meetings 
of these COMECON bodies on which it was hitherto not represented.2? 
India’s relations with the COMECON may well run on lines similar to those 
of Yugoslavia. 


°The Hindu, Febuary 9, 1973. 
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The Third Stage: The realization of the prospect of Indian membership 
in the COMECON would constitute the third stage in Indo-Soviet economic 
relations. Nor would its impact on the political implications of non-align- 
ments be of any great consequence. In the context of purist notions of 
neutralism and non-alignment this would, no doubt, be construed as a seri- 
ous setback to non-alignment. But as a functional arrangement in economic 
cooperation, its incompatability with non-alignment is of little consequence 
and is most likely to be ignored. 

Joining the COMECON would no doubt constitute a further qualitative 
jump in Indo-Soviet economic ties. It would mean that the bilateral joint 
venture scheme, now limited to certain specific economic units, would de- 
velop into a system of multilateral arrangements extending to many more 
participants and many more areas of economic activity. 


EVOLUTION OF THE COMECON 


It is interesting to note that the COMECON itself evolved during the last 
24 years from a position similar to the arrangement under the Indo-Soviet 
joint economic commission to the present stage of multilateral and trans- 
national organization. When the COMECON was formed in January 1949, 
its institutions were to do no more than consult together for “uniting and 
coordinating the efforts of member countries, the planned development of 
their national economies, the acceleration of economic and technical progress 
and the raising of the level of industrialisation in the less developed coun- 
tries. It only proved to be a forum for the exchange of information, often 
given too late to allow genuine multilateral negotiations.”?3 This position 
was sought to be remedied in 1961 when the “Basic Principles of the Inter- 
national Socialist Division of Labour” were announced with a call for con- 
sultation on national economic plans at an early stage in their preparation. 
This was sought to be implemented with the creation of a “Bureau for In- 
tegrated Planning Problems” in the following year.** However, this attempt 
at supra-national planning was stalled until 1968 by Rumania’s opposition. 
COMECON did not develop beyond sectorial consultation among some 
permanent commissions designed for individual industries along traditional 
negotiating lines. In fact, the latest five year plans of 1966-71 and 1971-76 
are the products of bilateral agreements. ‘It is only in respect to a few spe- 
cialized branches of the economy that transnational cooperatives operate 
in the COMECON system. The emergence of COMECON as a model of a 
supranational economic system can be traced to April 1969, when the Heads 
of Governments and Party leaders resolved on much closer economic inte- 
gration. ‘However, this goal finally found its firm enunciation in the “Com- 
plete Program of Further Integration” adopted in July 1971. “Its novelty 
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for COMECON lies in the fifteen to twenty year schedule for implementation 
of plans and the recognition that common measures should be beyond 
physical coordination towards monetary and tariff arrangements.”*® 

From the foregoing survey of the evolution of COMECON it is clear that 
supranationalism and multilateralism have been rather recent phenomena 
even in the COMECON and that the present phase of Indo-Soviet economic 
relations, in principle, is not different from that existing among the COME- 
CON nations till the phase of new multilateralism emerged in ‘1971. It should 
not come as a surprise, therefore, if India also seeks a follow-up of the 
present phase to enter the multilateral arena of the COMECON. 


Ibid. 
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“< THE SINO-US DETENTE: 


HOW DURABLE? 


/ Edward E. Rice 


iN rapprochement between the People’s Republie of China and the United 
States, ending a generation during which their relations were frozen in hos- 
tility, has given rise to a host of questions. Perhaps the most intriguing 
question concerning the present detente is that regarding its durability. 

On the Chinese side, the policy of rapprochement with the United States 
bears the hallmark of Chou En-lai, but its adoption unquestionably required 
the approval of Mao Tse-tung. It should also be noted that the policy evi- 
dently was not one on which the leadership had been united. Rather, it as- 
sertedly had been a subject of contention during the struggle which led to the 
purge of Lin Piao, with his group advocating as the alternative an effort to 
mend relations with the Soviet Union. With Mao Tse-tung now in his eighti- 
eth year it is pertinent to ask whether a change from his leadership is likely 
to bring a significant alteration of present Chinese foreign policy and 
behavior. 

In speculating on this question, it would obviously be helpful to know who 
is likely to play the dominant role within the post-Mao leadership of China. 
Since the fall of Lin Piao, however, the political stage has been void of avowed 
aspirants to the succession. Indeed, the fate suffered by Lin Piao and the 
earlier purge of Liu Shao-ch’i, the chief of state, have demonstrated all too 
clearly the dangers inherent in the role of heir presumptive. Moreover, 
Chairman Mao evidently is unwilling to fill those posts which provided 
major power bases from which he has been challenged in the past. Nobody 
has been chosen, insofar as we know, to succeed Lin Piao in his posts of 
deputy party chairman and of defense minister; the position of general 
secretary of the party was dropped in 1969; and Mao Tse-tung is said to 
have insisted that the office of state chairman should be abolished. 

In discussing the problem of the succession, Premier Chou En-lai has 
indicated that he and Mao Tse-tung should be followed by a collective leader- 
ship. The obvious inference is that Chou does not hope to outlive and succeed 
Chairman Mao. In view of Chou’s well-earned reputation for tact, one would 
scarcely expect him to suggest the contrary. At the same time, it must be 
recognized that the time of Mao’s passing may be some way off, that Chou 
Fn-lai is himself already seventy-five, and that the responsibilities of his 
office place heavy and wearing burdens on its incumbent. In addition, it 
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seems probable that the rivalries engendered within the leadership during 
the Cultural Revolution have not all been played out, and this provides an 
additional source of uncertainty. 

Lenin is said to have remarked that while it is men who make history, they 
do not make it just as they will. If it is not possible to surmise who will suc- 
ceed Chairman Mao, it may nevertheless be useful to consider both the 
circumstances which led him to welcome the opportunity for rapprochement 
with the United States and the problems which would face successors who 
might be disposed to end the present detente. This, in turn, may provide a 
basis for fruitful speculation concerning the future of Sino-American 
relations. 

Because Mao Tse-tung is such a towering figure, his successors will hardly 
be persons of comparable authority. They accordingly are likely to see ad- 
vantages, especially during the period in which they are consolidating their 
positions, in adhering to those policies which bear Mao’s stamp of approval. 
Following the courses he has set will seem likely to strengthen their authority, 
while abandoning them abruptly might be expected to call it into question. 
Moreover, as will be seen, the rapprochement with the United States is no 
discrete matter. Indeed, it serves to support a complex and highly important 
set of policies, and it can hardly be abandoned while the circumstances 
which led to its adoption remain substantially unchanged. 

The decision to mend relations with the United States evokes an analogous 
decision which the Chinese Communists reached at the end of 1936, conse- 
quent to Japan’s encroachment on North China. At this point they came to 
the conclusion that the so-called contradiction between China and Japan had 
become primary, while that between the Kuomintang and themselves had 
dropped to second place. Their response to this reassessment, it will be re- 
called, was to promote a suspension of their civil war and the formation of 
a Kuomintang-Communist common front against Japan. 


During the years just past, Mao Tse-tung’s evaluation of the relative 
dangers posed to China by the United States and by the Soviet Union under- 
went a similar shift. Mao is reported to have expressed the belief early in 
1966 that the United States would soon attack China from four points: from 
Vietnam, Korea, Taiwan and Okinawa. At such time, he predicted, the Soviet 
Union would invade China from Outer Mongolia and Siberia on the pretext 
of responding to its obligations under the Sino-Soviet defense pact. But by 
the end of 1970 President Nixon had given evidence of intending to end 
United States participation in the Vietnam war and had indicated by a num- 
ber of verbal messages and concrete measures his desire to normalize rela- 
tions with Peking. Meanwhile the Soviet Union had carried out the August 
1968 invasion of Czechoslovakia, advancing in explanation a rationale which 
might, with but little change, serve to justify an invasion of China. The USSR 
also had built up its forces along the border and had brought up missiles 
with a range sufficient to reach any point in China. There had been clashes 
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between the respective armed forces along their disputed borders, and re- 
ports had been circulated which indicated the Soviet Union was considering 
whether it should take out the nuclear establishment of China. 


The prospect of a major Soviet war against China, in which unconven- 
tional weapons appeared likely to be used, might seem apocalyptic and 
hence unreal to minds which have not noted the nuclear thread which has 
run through the Sino-Soviet relationship. However, the fact is that the threat 
of a Soviet attack came as the culmination of a decade during which the 
USSR had tried by lesser means to prevent China from developing nuclear 
weapons, and during which the Chinese gave evidence of nervousness about 
Soviet reactions to their program of atomic tests. China was known also to be 
developing missiles, and its first hydrogen bomb tests in 1967 told Soviet 
leaders that China was moving toward an operational capability in the ad- 
vanced weapons field. The timing of the Soviet military buildup along China’s 
borders, beginning in 1968, suggests that it was triggered by that realization. 

It may well have been the hope of Soviet leaders that they could cause 
China to abandon its nuclear weapons program through a campaign of in- 
timidation. But China’s leaders could not safely assume that a failure of 
intimidation would not be followed by an actual attack. Accordingly, they 
had three options: to try to reach an understanding with the Soviet Union; 
to go it alone; or to welcome the proffered rapprochement with the United 
States. However, underlying the issue of nuclear weapons, the more basic 
question of China’s independence was involved; it seems unlikely that China 
could have surrendered on so vital a matter as nuclear weapons and still hold. 
the line on the other matters which divided them. Going it alone would be a 
possible course of action, but an illogical one; faced by apparently grave 
danger from one of the two most powerful countries of the world, the obvious 
course was to welcome a proffered detente with the other, rather than to an- 
tagonize it by administering a rebuff. 

In choosing the third course, Mao Tse-tung could feel sure that the United 
States would not join the Soviet Union in any attack on China. Instead, the 
rapprochement with the United States would complicate Soviet decision- 
making in a variety of ways; it might also bring ancillary benefits not di- 
rectly related to the confrontation with the Soviet Union. 


With the rise of the Soviet threat, Chou En-lai had begun mending China’s 
diplomatic fences, which had fallen into disrepair during the Cultural Revo- 
lution, and had initiated a campaign designed to bring recognition of the 
People’s Republic of China by additional countries. By so involving China 
in the outside world, he undoubtedly sought to involve the outside world 
with China—on the assumption that a country with many friends is less likely 
to be attacked than one which remains isolated, and is more likely to receive 
support if an attack should occur. The opening to the United States was a 
logical extension of this diplomatic offensive. As is well known, China’s 
diplomatic efforts were enormously assisted, both in terms of recognition by 
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_ additional countries and in the context of entry into the United Nations, 
“through the mere announcement that President Nixon had been given and 
_ had accepted an invitation to visit China. 


... It had been understood, in the months which immediately followed Presi- 
dent Nixon’s visit to Peking, that an exchange of diplomatic missions would 
_be out of the question so long as the United States continued to recognize the 
~ government of the Republic of China on Taiwan. If Chinese leaders have 
changed their minds on this subject, the reasons may be multiple. Quick and 
“reliable means of consultation are not only valuable per se; they also put 
_ Moscow on notice as to the degree of United States involvement and concern. 
It may also be that Chinese leaders see the presence of a United States mis- 
sion, headed by an especially noted diplomat, as additional insurance against 
Soviet air strikes, either nuclear or conventional, upon their nation’s capital. 
(The embassies maintained in Peking by other countries also tend to serve 
as deterrents, but it is the United States which is a super-power. ) 


‘The fear of Soviet attack undoubtedly has also led Peking to consider 
the United States military presence in East Asia as having, for the time being, 
a useful character. United States forces on the Korean peninsula and on 
insular positions off the Asian mainland are on the Soviet flank, and would 
have to be taken into account even if the USSR were contemplating only a 
conventional attack on China. In the case of nuclear war, they could scarcely 
remain unaffected by the resulting fallout, since the prevailing winds blow 
from west to east. Thus the United States military presence in countries on 
the periphery ‘of China serves the positive role of raising the threshold which 
stands between Soviet leaders and a decision to attack. 


_ The United States decision to seek a normalization of relations with the 
People’s Republic of China was obviously taken from a complex of motives. 
It can hardly be assumed that United States decision makers considered that 
China’s acquisition of an arsenal of nuclear weapons was, in itself, anything 
but undesirable. That issue, however, was evidently seen as subordinate to 
the larger considerations of China’s independence of Moscow and the dan- 
gers which would follow upon the outbreak of a major war. And if China 
were forced to knuckle under and lost its independence to Moscow, the United 
States would face a reversion to the perils of the bi-polar past. 


Soviet leaders, it might be presumed, should be aware that the damage 
which would be inflicted by a major and perhaps nuclear war could not be 
confined to China and that other countries, including the United States, 
might become involved in the hostilities. However, world history bears sad 
witness to the fact that the holding of high positions is no sure safeguard 
against the reaching of grievously wrong decisions. Accordingly, if the 
United States rapprochement with China successfully serves its deterrent 
purpose, it will have served a worldwide interest, including that of the Soviet 
Union and its peoples. 


‘In addition to these wider considerations, the United States unquestion- 
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ably was motivated by the assumption that a detente with China might be 
helpful in the context of the United States involvement in Indochina. As early 
as 1966 some analysts, in seeking to explain why Chinese Communist leaders 
were using their influence against a negotiated settlement in Vietnam, specu- 
lated that a long drawn-out war there might serve the national interests of 
China. This might be so, they argued, because it would ultimately force the 
United States. to seek an accommodation with China, in which event the 
Chinese could demand concessions regarding their paramount external goal, 
the acquisition of Taiwan. 


The Chinese Communists did not lose sight, during the war with Japan, of 
the objectives they would pursue subsequent to its end. Instead, they devoted 
major efforts to the task of building in the countryside of North China, 
around Japanese-occupied cities and between Japanese-controlled transport 
lines, the base areas which would enable them ultimately to resume the civil 
war on more favorable terms. The People’s Republic of China, during the 
present period of detente, has been following the similar course of improving 
the political base from which it may pursue its long-term aim of gaining 
control of Taiwan. The linkage in the United Nations of Peking’s admission 
with Taipei’s expulsion, and the requirement that countries seeking diplo- 
matic relations with the People’s Republic of China should recognize it as 
“the sole legal government of China,” both have one main purpose. They 
imply that the future of Taiwan is China’s internal affair in which no outside 
power has the right to intervene. 


The danger of a major Soviet attack on China will appear critical as long 
as that country remains vulnerable to a pre-emptive attack. It will be seen as 
receding as China builds increasing numbers of longer range missiles and 
emplaces them in hard sites invulnerable to any but direct hits, and as China 
extends and improves the tunnel systems intended for the protection of its 
urban populations. When China has a retaliatory capability which could 
impose unacceptable damage on the Soviet Union, it should no longer be 
vulnerable to nuclear attack, and will have gained a large measure of protec- 
tion against a conventional attack as well. 3 


Once China has an effective nuclear deterrent, its stance towards the USSR 
should lose some of its defensive touchiness. It seems most unlikely that we 
should ever see the reestablishment of the sort of relationship which existed 
between China and the Soviet Union prior to their split. It is not merely that 
some of their respective national and ideological positions are in conflict. 
A unified bloc must have a leader; the Soviet Union cannot be expected to 
yield the leadership to China; and China would not need to build a nuclear 
arsenal of its own-—at considerable cost and risk—if it were willing to accept 
the role of subservient junior partner. But what does seem likely is that 
Chinese capacity to make an attack too costly for serious consideration will 
lead to more give and take in the state-to-state relations of the two countries. 


It would appear probable, for instance, that the negotiations concerning the 
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two countries’ disputed borders, underway since 1969, have been unfruitful 
because the Chinese are unwilling to accept a settlement reached while under 
the pressure of a military threat. Once China feels itself able to negotiate on 
a basis of equality, a settlement is more likely to be reached. 


To the extent that the detente with the United States is valued for its de- 
terrent effect upon the Soviet Union, China will tend to value it less as the 
felt threat of a Russian attack fades. If the United States then still rétains the 
alliances and military bases established in the 19503 for the purpose of 
“containing” China and its communist partners, Peking may be expected 
increasingly to view them as inimical to the pursuit of its aims. This may be 
expected to apply with particular force to the United States military alliance 
with the Republic of China on Taiwan. Back in 1936 Mao Tse-tung observed 
to Edgar Snow that Taiwan should become independent, and it may be that 
he would not have changed his mind if Taiwan had not become the last 
redoubt of Chiang Kai-shek and his Kuomintang. However, it has for a gen- 
eration been drummed into the minds of mainland Chinese that it is their 
sacred duty to regain China’s territory of Taiwan, and it now is difficult to 
see how this aim could be forsworn. ` 


Moreover, the same military capabilities which would permit China to 
deal more self-confidently with the Soviet Union will enable it also to treat 
more self-assuredly with the United States. In the United States, the thought 
of a first-use of nuclear weapons has become increasingly repugnant, but 
Chinese leaders are unlikely to forget that in the 1950s they were three times 
impelled to back away from confrontations with the United States in the face 
of expressed or implied nuclear war—once in the context of the Korean war 
and twice during crises in the Taiwan Strait. Their current avowal, that their 
purpose in acquiring advanced weapons is to break what they call the nuclear 
monopoly of both superpowers, suggests that they wish to be able to deal on a 
basis of equality not only with the Soviet Union, but with the United States 


as well. 


In the United States, the reestablishment of direct contact with China was 
widely welcomed, and was generally seen as having been long overdue. 
Neither the United States nor China is likely to want to revert to the former 
situation in which diplomatic contacts were confined to occasional meetings 
in the capitals of third powers. Moreover, if recent past history provides any 
guide concerning the evaluation which Chinese leaders attach to the presence 
of foreign embassies, the new United States mission in Peking will be con- 
sidered an asset, whatever the state of Sino-American relations. In times of 
good relations it will be considered a valuable point of contact, and in times 
of strained relations it will in addition serve as a sensitive point on which to 
apply pressure. 


In sum, the longer-term relationship between the People’s Republic of 
China and the United States may depend heavily on the extent to which the 
sources of mutual contention, which now lie latent, are removed during the 
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present period of detente. On the positive side, it obviously will be affected 
by the degree to which the two parties find and develop a range of common 


interests which each would be loath to sacrifice. In any case it seems unlikely 
that the link, once forged, will readily be abandoned. 


EDWARD E. RICE is Research Associate with the Center for Chinese Studies, Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley, and the author of Mao’s Way (Berkeley, 1972). 


THE DETERIORATION AND 
RECONSTITUTION OF NATIONAL 
POLITICAL PARAMETERS: THE 
PHILIPPINES DURING THE 1970s 


/ David F.. Roth* 


Í. must have been like an Orwelian nightmare that early Saturday morn- 
ing, September 22, when the Philippine Constabulary came to the home of 
Senator Benigno Aquino, Jr. to take him off to prison. At the same time all 
but one radio and television station were closed down. Only the govern- 
ment’s voice could be heard. Jt was but a week earlier that President Marcos 
had told the National Security Council that he did not foresee the need for 
martial law at this time. Further, he assured the Senate that they would be 
consulted if the need arose. During that same week, in the Senate chambers, 
Senator Benigno Aquino was revealing the details of the secret martial law 
operation plans. 

How did it all happen? How did the fragile structure inherited from the 
Americans in the 1930s and adopted by the Filipinos after World War I 
with independence suddenly give way that morning to an authoritarian form 
of government? 

To some, it was the disastrous floods of the summer of 1972, or the gov- 
ernment’s story about increased urban and rural guerilla strength and vio- 
lence. Others point to the fact that even the millionaires were now being 
kidnapped and held for large ransoms. 

These are only the immediate events associated with the decline of the 
republican structures. In actuality, there is evidence pointing to the inter- 
action between a strong personality and historical events. Historically, the 
Philippines never formally shed itself politically of the colonial social struc- 
ture, a stage it may now be entering, but long delayed relative to her neigh- 
bors. Amidst conditions ripe for evolution, appeared a dominant personality 
—Ferdinand Marcos. He is no different in ambition from many of his pred- 
ecessors. President Macapagal (1961-65) spoke of a “new era” and forged 
on paper, at least, a “Five Year Socio-Economic Development Program” to 
achieve that end. ‘During the height of the 1950 Huk activities, President 


*The author wishes to thank Stephen Brill and Diane Amos for their assistance in 
preparing this article. 
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Quirino suspended the right of habeas corpus. He, Garcia and Macapagal 
protested leaving office, and their losses at the polls. These presidents had 
the same existing chaotic situations, but, in actuality, none had the condi- 
tions of President Marcos—the technology, communications, and most of 
all the deterioration of a key parameter, the confidence of the people in the 
existing political system. Previously, the Philippine political institutions had 
encountered many crises, but had always adapted. 

How had the Philippines been able to adapt? And why does it appear 
that the resilience of the Philippine political system was no longer able to 
adjust within the pre-September 22, 1972 political framework? Past adjust- 
ments have in part been a result of citizen socialization of the virtues of the 
American democratic dream, of a system of quasi-“feudalism,” reinforcing 


- both these beliefs and the passive dependency of the masses. They also ex- 


hibited a ceaseless supply of optimism, including the hope that with thé 
election of a new president, all the ills of the nation would be remedied. 
This may be called an optimistic personality cult. Socially, the family has 
been able to meet its basic responsibilities in caring for those kinfolk unable 
to meet their basic needs. During the past two decades, this familial security 
system has cushioned the movement from a predominantly rural society to 
a semi-urban population. 

What are the current conditions which have resulted in the breakdown of 
the current adaptive parameters? In the most general sense, there has been 
a deterioration of social conditions, accompanied by a reduced capacity of 
the economic and political sectors to effectively respond to this reality. We 
need only examine a few areas to discover the emerging social crises. Basic 
is the rapid population growth estimated at anywhere between 3.2 and 3.7% 
per annum.’ This increase in population places heavy demands upon hous- 
ing, land, food, jobs, education, public services, income, and space. 

The housing situation is shocking, with some 490,000 units needed each 
year, while the government or public sector’s response is meager. The cur- 
rent construction rate is some two units per thousand population, against a 
need of 12 units per thousand population. Since 1960, the number of “squat- 
ters” in Manila alone has increased from 60,000 to almost 800,000. There 
are currently some 3.38 million families in sub-standard housing, and this 
is expected to almost double by 1975 to 6.72 million families.” 

The government notes that the public health problem is equally grave, in- 
cluding a poor distribution of doctors and nurses, and inadequate hospital 
facilities (for the poor). Another basic necessity, food production, is also 
plagued with a current and possibly continuing crisis. With the discovery 
of high yielding rice (R-8) by the International Rice Research Institute, 
high expectations emerged; however the seeds alone could not provide solu- 
tions to the rural problems. An integrated rural infrastructure and even 


‘Population growth estimates are from the Presidential report, the “Four Year Plan,” 
published in the Government Report, 1970-71 Supplement, p. 6. 
National Economic Council, “The Four Year Plan, 1970-74.” 
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rural structural changes are required. Thus, after a glimpse at self-sufficiency 
in 1968-1969, hope gave way to disillusionment and frustration as some 
400,000 tons of rice, the largest amount ever, had to be imported in 1971-72 
at a serious loss in foreign exchange. 

Compounding the suffering of large masses of people has been the deval- 
uation of the peso by more than 300% im a seven year period. The floating 
rate has increased prices of commodities 22%. In 1972 the devaluation of 
the U.S. dollar further compounded the foreign exchange problem. Perhaps 
most shocking is the inequality in the distribution of wealth. In 1965, 10% 
of the population received 40% of the total income, while 10% of the people 
own 90% of the total assets.? 

But social conditions cannot be fully comprehended in terms of material 
well-being. Accentuating the worsening social conditions is the inequality in 
land distribution resulting in a perpetuation of the psychological costs long 
associated with feudalistic social patterns. The reduction of the human 
being, through the suppression of his ability for self-growth and realization, 
results from the creation of a status necessitating childlike begging for the 
humblest of personal needs: food, health, education or shelter. In 1968, there 
were some 10,764 landlords, each owning from fifty to one thousand and 
more hectares of agricultural lands. Their combined properties total some 
three million hectares, at least one-half of the present agricultural lands. 

If one were to look to the economic sector as a possible new savior, one 
must examine the 1971-74 economic forecasts prepared by the National Eco- 
nomic Council (NEC). This does not encourage those who would expect 
increased per capita income, decreased unemployment via industrialization 
or those who might hope for social justice. The NEC estimates some three 
million jobs will be needed over the next four years, yet the industrial em- 
ployees as a percentage of total employed will possibly increase to 13% as 
compared to the current 11.7% of the labor force while the percent in agri- 
culture is expected to decline to 55% from the current 58.3%.* The gov- 
ernment’s hope is that the areas of “personal service” and domestic labor 
would increase. This is hardly conducive to social amelioration. By in- 
creasing lower status, servile positions of personal servitude, the current 
social dilemma is likely to be perpetuated. 

Even less optimistic is the NEC’s forecast for a 2.2% per annum increase 
in income. In addition, the effective unemployed is now estimated at 10%, 
but this is based on a calculation of the work force at 18 years of age and 
older. When one includes those 15 and over, the totals for the effective un- 
employed and underemployed will double. 

To understand the existence, if not perpetuation, of these socio-economic 
conditions with their pessimistic implications for the future, one must ex- 
amine the political institutionalization of the Philippines. The Philippines 


*Voltaire Garcia presented these figures in a speech to the Constitutional Convention, 
August 14, 1971. He was imprisoned after martial law and died in March 1973 at age 30. 
“National Economic Council, op. cit., p. 13. 
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adopted the superficial trappings of the American ideal, a democracy ae 
structures dividing powers among the executive, the legislature and the 
courts. Assumed to be the most important values have been liberty and freas, 


a 


yes 


dom, a representative super-structure and its accompanying laissez-faire, ee” 


private enterprise economic system. 


It could be argued that these values were not only incompatible with the 
needs and priorities of a developing nation, but more importantly tended to 
exasperate such conditions of traditional Filipino culture as strong kinship 
and regional ties, inter-kinship and inter-regional mistrusts while contra- 
dicting the traditional norm of bayanihan (cooperation). The net result has 
been the creation of a situation encouraging, if not maximizing, the worst 
traits among the Filipino population. A nation with scarce resources and 
limited national wealth is hardly in a position to promote the values of 
“dog-eat-dog” competition. For as Darwin posited, the weak will perish be- 
fore the strong. And so it has been: the rich get richer and the masses, 
greater in number, are proportionately more exploited. There have been 
numerous instances of cruel exploitation by those with status of those lower 
in status. The Government Report 1970-72 devoted several pages to cartoons 
illustrating these abuses by government “big shots.” Included in this cate- 
gory are army officers and government bureaucrats using public monies to 
purchase materials and using government laborers to construct their own 
homes. “Goons” (gangsters) are hired by political warlords to maintain 
their position in their respective provinces. Up until recently, the targets 
were usually not the “big shots” themselves, but their underlings. The fol- 
lowers are the ones who pay the price (in violence) for the aggressive and 
greedy ambitions of the rich. Open warlordism has been a fact of life in 
most of the 65 provinces of the Philippines. These feuding warlords who 
are also the landed elite participated in politics as their main form of recre- 
ation. It was not unusual to see some of these men debating with each other 
in Congress, attacking, accusing, threatening and shouting epithets, only to 
adjourn to one of their number’s homes for a high stake mahjong game or 
to the country club for a round of golf. 

Further signs of rugged individualism, complemented by Spanish “Mach- 
ismo,” was the ever present sight of citizens with arms in their trousers, 
often without holster, hanging inside their waist band, or in a back pocket. 
It was a rare barrio (village) in Cavite, Batangas or any province in Central 
Luzon where weapons (often automatic rifles) were not present in every 
home. Laissez faire means not only crime and corruption by the “big-shots” 
who look upon the public treasury as their private corporate profits, but 
may be readily imitated by those clever enough to engage in petty larceny 
and theft. Insurance, travel rackets, and stolen cars are common. President 
Marcos even set up a special “car-napping” squad in 1970 as a response 
to this abuse of liberty. 

Exemplifying the effects of this laissez faire condition is the lack of effec- 
tive planning for the allocation and use of scarce resources. Among the more 
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prominent examples are the valuable timber resources. For years, timber 
concessions have been the source of political “pay-offs” to aspiring poli- 
ticians. It is a source of instant wealth for those who would destroy as much 
timberland as they could and ship the timber off to Japan, where it is pro- 
cessed and sold back to the Philippines as an imported finished product. 
Today some 1.5 million hectares of water shed land in Luzon need replant- 
ing. Deforestation has been followed by increasing problems of drought, 
floods, erosion and sedimentation, even further hampering the demands for 
increased agricultural production. 

At best this American imposed and partially digested Filipino system had 
a rocky path towards institutionalization. But more salient is the rate by 
which this “political” formula decayed; this perhaps is due to modern com- 
munications. For while challenges have appeared in the past in the form of 
the decadent warlord conflicts, an ever more intense Huk rebellion in the 
early 1950s and a steady trend of governmental inefficacy, the system had 
adapted and endured. But today’s challenges and feedback have negated the 
former sources of adaptive-system maintenance—symbolic “pay-ofis” (false 
promises), limited material incentives, the promise of social-economic mo- 
bility through political participation and the traditional deference norms. 
That is, each system must either adapt or alter its environment and struc- 
tures to maintain its desired direction. In the past the Filipino elite have been 
able to utilize successfully such cultural norms as deference and economic 
inducements as minimal payments in exchange for political favors or sym- 
bolic “pay-offs” and even the chance for the lucky few political clients to 
experience upward social mobility. However, with exposure by mass-media 
of social ills and increased mass-participation in anti-government protests, 
these methods of altering a threatening environment held diminishing utility. 

Further, in observing these contemporary challenges, we note that they 
were aimed at the heart of the political institutions themselves: the Presi- 
dency, the Congress, the parties, and even the election system.® The model 
of student and labor efficacy in gaining demands from the system was prov- 
ing to be far more fruitful and dignifying than traditional forms of political 
communication. 

This process had its beginnings in the summer of 1967, during Marcos’ 
second year in office (first term), when the Lapiang Malaya (Free Party), 
an eccentric organization, marched through the streets with “bolos” and 
sharp sticks to protest inequities in the Philippine system. When they failed 
to heed orders by a well-armed police unit to disperse, the police killed 33 
of them and injured many others. The same year saw the rise and spread of 
student demonstrations against the inadequacies of the educational system. 
These included increases in private school fees (when these schools were 
among the best profit making “companies” in the country) and the effects of 
receiving “degrees of despair.” 


This argument was offered by Professor R. Agpalo in a discussion during August 1971 
at the University of the Philippines. 
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These demonstrations spread beyond the universities to the streets, where 
they were put down by what the students termed excessive brutality and 
“over-reaction.” The more serious challenges came after the re-election of 
Marcos in 1969 at a cost of some 900 million pesos, which created severe 
hardships, including the reduction of the government’s capacity to support 
infrastructure development and the important rice self-sufficiency program. 
With devaluation, inflation increased dramatically, with both consumer 
prices and unemployment rising by 22%. During January of 1970, the pres- 
idency itself was directly assailed by the students when, following his annual 
“state of the nation” address, Marcos was mobbed by students while de- 
scending the steps of Congress. 


The period 1970-72 saw increased student activism with the students fo- 
cusing on “feudalism, fascism, and imperialism.” They demanded an end 
to the corrupt practices of government and immediate land reform. More 
demonstrations were held, more lives were lost. From Marcos’ point of view, 
the attempt was clearly to intimidate the marginal participants, the observ- 
ing students and citizens, To a large extent this succeeded. Fear of injury 
and violence was frequently mentioned to this observer as reasons for not 
participating in the August 1971 anti-Marcos demonstrations. 


The electoral system as a credible institution has long been under attack, 
but later even the COMELEC (or Election Commission) and credibility of 
the election process itself were subject to direct criticism. The constitution 
and laws were equally affronted as legitimate institutions: Congressmen 
Osmena used the land reform code as a symbolic unjust law to be burnt in 
front of a public gathering; students now almost daily directly confronted 
congressmen and constitutional convention delegates with accusations about 
their privileged position and lack of concern for the masses. The pattern was 
clear: unprecedented attacks against the heart of Filipino political institu- 
tions—the Presidency, the congress, the laws and even the constitutional 
convention—severely weakened the existing political system. 


THE GOVERNMENT'S RESPONSE FOR THE 1970s 

Given the massive poverty, the “feudalistic” tenure, the ineffective, if not 
insensitive government elite, attempts at adaptation failed. The Marcos re- 
gime’s efforts to deal with these problems provide us with a clue to forth- 
coming policies. Marcos is a strong personality, reinforced by an equally 
strong wife, and the desire to make an imprint on history has been slowly 
and steadfastly nourished, yet frustrated. A further reason for understand- 
ing the governments response since 1967 is that it reflects the interaction 
between historical conditions—the existence of an all pervasive, though 
incoherent and even anarchistic oligarchic traditional elite, and a man and 
wife, whose backgrounds contrast markedly with this power structure. Mar- 
cos is a man of action, whereas for the elite, politics is but a game. Marcos 
is from the Northern Ilocos province of Batac; true to the stereotypes of 
the people from that area, he has always lived a rather frugal, conservative 
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existence. His own personal tastes are simple. He aspires more to power, 
success, and fame, than to abundance. Yet seemingly unexplained is the 
massive wealth accumulated during his years in office. An insight into this 
apparent irony is gained from the background of his wife. Born a poor 
cousin of the wealthy aristocratic Romualdez family, she is apparently 
driven to prove herself as first lady and membership in her own right amidst 
the wealthiest of the wealthy. This they both have achieved, sending their 
children to England to study, entertaining and frequenting the social gather- 
ings of the world’s royalty. They have sought to assure that their children 
will never find themselves subservient to a social and political elite totally 
dependent on wealth. 

Clearly, the overriding concern of Ferdinand Marcos is to make his mark 
in history, to be a success in whatever he chooses, whether it be his success-- 
ful fight as a law student before the Supreme Court to clear himself in a 
revenge murder case, or as President of the Philippines. Given the shackles 
of a reactionary congress and anarchic national political structure, it was 
only a matter of time and a question of how he would take the step to liber- 
ate himself through the achievement of total power. 

It is from the previous situation, fettered by the political system, that he 
patiently made his moves. These included the control of elections through 
the presidential election of 1969; the steady staffing of the armed forces 
_ with officers of his own choosing; the attempt to form a strong single party 
system; to have the constitutional convention prescribe a parliamentary 
system featuring single party control; and possibly, according to allegations, 
the staging of terrorism including the bombing of the opposition Liberal 
Party candidates (August 21, 1971) which may have been the trial run to 
accustom the people to the historic decision of September 22, 1972. In 
1971, following the bombing of the Liberal Party candidates before 100,000 
in Plaza Miranda in Manila, President Marcos declared an end to habeas 
corpus. 

These events highlight Marcos’ personal strategy, but also salient are the 
government responses leading to September 22, 1972. In response to the 
social conditions, the Government Report joined the Malacanang press office 
in releasing attacks on the “oligarchs” blaming them for the inflation and 
inability of the current administration to make meaningful social reform. 
Among the oligarchs suggested as direct targets of the administration were 
the powerful Laurel family from Batangas and the Lopez family from the 
Visayas. Lopez, the last Vice President with (pre-coup) 1973 presidential 
ambitions was supported by his brother’s large daily newspaper. 

But adaptation by scapegoating was not the sole response. Among the 
major public concerns to which the government gave attention were land 
distribution, housing, health, pollution, and transportation. The Land Au- 
thority, an’ office under the President and responsible for carrying out Land 
Reform Laws, reported that after six years of operations 161 municipalities 
in 16 provinces (out of 65) are now under leasehold. These farmers are’ 
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working 544,769 hectares, or a little over two hectares each. This is hardly 
an economic size given the costs of supporting large families and require- 
ments for scientific inputs to agricultural production. 

In 1971 after a spring and summer of demonstrations, Congress finally 
passed a successor to the 1963 land reform statute. It created a new Depart- 
ment of Agrarian Reform to coordinate land reform and: 


1. An agricultural leasehold system to replace all existing share ten- 
ancy system in agriculture. 

2. A system of crediting rental as amortization payments on the pur- 
chase price. 

3. A declaration of rights of agricultural labor. 

4. A machinery for the acquisition and equitable distribution of agri- 
cultural land. 

5. An institution to finance the acquisition and distribution of agricul- 
tural land. 

6. A machinery to extend credit and similar assistance to agricultural 
lessees, amortizing owner-cultivators, and cooperatives. 

7. A machinery to provide marketing, management, and other technical 
assistance and/or services to agricultural lessees, owner cultivators 
and cooperatives. 


The legislative achievement can largely be credited to the long term persis- 
tence and organizational efforts of Jeremias Montemayor, President of the 
Federation of Free Farmers. 

Inadequate funds to implement the law continued to be the excuse by the 
landed class to avoid full realization of the law. But even full implementa- 
tion responds to the symptoms, not the sources, of the degrading rural con- 
ditions. For the structure resulting from the revised legislation is one of 
mendicancy. Moreover, certain crop lands, such as sugar, are excluded from 
the land reform measure. This industry with some 200 million dollars in 
profits last year is the source of one of the worst labor conditions in the 
country, i.e., the famed “Sacada” system. Marcos in a speech put the respon- 
sibility for alleviating the exploited “sacadas” in the hands of the “industry 
leaders.”® In the meantime, the President recognized that Sacadas were 
often receiving less than the minimum daily wage for agricultural workers 
(P 4.75/day) and were subject to land grabbing by powerful sugar barons. 

The power to control resources is still limited to a few elite, and their 
dominance is made even more oppressive in some respects by the recent 
land reform act. The peasants income is restricted by the socio-economic 
conditions; his status is unchanged. Perhaps the major benefit will accrue 
to national politicians who will now have direct leverage over the peasants 
instead of the local feudal leaders, who previously controlled his political 
directions. A few days after martial law was decreed, Marcos decreed his 
own land reform—implementation of the 1971 legislation. 


“Government Report, op. cit., p. 35. See also “The Sacadas of Sugarland” in Solidarity, 
(May 1971). 
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The government is also attempting to deal with the problems of economic 
development by promoting foreign capital through its infrastructure pro- 
gram. As compared to the 98% electrification of Taiwan, Singapore and 
Japan, the Philippines has less than 23% of its homes with electricity, most 
of these in large urban areas. More successful has been the road building 
program. 

The Political Response: Most fascinating is the pre-1972 coup political 
adaptation. Marcos, apparently frustrated with his lack of control over the 
political system—in particular congress—sought to augment his power. The 
first possibility, a middle-range goal, included the development of a domi- 
nant party system in which an opposition would be tolerated with a minor- 
ity position in the legislative and provincial posts. Since 1966 he has set 
out to transform the Nacionalista Party into a Marcos party. According to 
many Filipino observers, elections “pre-determine” this outcome. Other 
forms of control were apparent at the Constitutional Convention, where the 
Marcos group enacted a parliamentary system, which was controlled by 
Marcos from the beginning. 

Control through intimidation of the Press was attempted in 1971. State- 
ments were made by the President in late August 1971 accusing two of the 
large daily publishers of possible sympathies with Communist groups. Also 
an exemplary million dollar suit was filed against a large foreign weekly 
magazine. With martial law, seven dailies were shut down and the publish- 
ers of two were placed under arrest as subversives. 

For this administration as well as previous administrations the policy 
response has been one of ad hoc incrementalism, dealing with problems 
(often particularistic) impelled to the throne of political decision-making 
by their immediacy. Such reform as land reform legislation or attempts at 
increasing bureaucratic efficiency and, in 1971-72, constitutional reform, 
have been offered. 

Given that these adaptations failed, leading to increased violence, a stag- 
nant economy, an archaic elite, highlighted by a corrupt congress, constitu- 
tional convention, bureaucracy, local governments (led by noted smugglers 
and criminals), and dishonest law enforcement agents, two possibilities 
were imminent. One, increased popular dissatisfaction being converted 
vis-a-vis the student, labor and peasant movements into support for the New 
People’s Army, or two, a coup by a frustrated President. The latter occurred 
first. 

What are Marcos’ possible strategies? First, he can be expected to attempt 
to set up a single party parliamentary system. The Constitutional Conven- 
tion, minus its arrested delegates, completed a Marcos ordained document. 
The end was both fitting and consistent with the style of the “old society.” 
After a year and a half with few tangible results, President Marcos followed 
his September 1972 declaration of martial law with a mandate to complete 
his proposed constitution. To further seduce the majority of delegates he 
offered them seats in the new National Assembly and the future promise of 
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a large salary as an Assembly member. In November with but 15 dissent- 
ing,’ the new constitution was approved by the delegates. It was only a little 
over a month later that “Citizen’s Assemblies” were hastily gathered to 
“ratify” the new document. At the same time they strongly “urged” Presi- 
dent Marcos not to convene the new National Assembly, to which he readily 
consented to comply. Thus the old congressmen and constitutional delegates 
were left in the cold as in January 1973 President Marcos assumed total 
executive power. What will be the character of post-martial law Philippines? 
If Marcos is able to maintain control, the “new society,” may be nothing 
more than land redistribution (in rice producing areas), private enterprise, 
limited industrialization, more discipline, and more authoritarian (probably 
a Marcos-dominated single party) or military rule. Neither President Mar- 
cos nor the current military leadership seem disposed to a total reordering 
of social relationships. Rather the option pursued by military leaders in 
Brazil, Indonesia and Nigeria seems to be more in line. 

Whether Marcos persists will depend on many factors: domestically his 
ability to contro! the military and satisfy the important groups, which in- 
clude the old political elite, sugar producing elite, students, Muslims, peas- 
ants and the military. Population must be controlled, food production must 
increase, and jobs must be created. External factors, such as continued U.S. 
military and development aid, job formation through foreign (and domestic 
investments), a U.S. subsidy for the important sugar exports (or continued 
high international market demand), will also play a part. Assuming that 
Marcos’ political skills exceed those of his administrative talents, then the 
best clue of the future political structure and policies is gleened from Mar- 
cos’ personality. He is a perceptive man with firm goals in mind (reformist- 
western developmental in concept) and seeks to maximize his alternatives 
with at least two viable strategies at any given time to achieve his major and 
sub-goals. This skill in coopting a group through minimal pay-offs can be 
illustrated. His use of strategic alternatives is evidenced by the options he 
developed in 1963 as a member of the opposition party: to remain with the 
Liberal Party if he would be given its presidential nomination or to shift 
the leadership of the Senate with him and become a member of the Nation- 
alist ‘Party in exchange for its assurance of the 1965 Presidential nomina- 
tion. The latter was his choice and it paid off. Currently this is evident in 
his playing the Russians and Chinese off against each other and the Amer- 
icans to assure future sources of military and developmental assistance in 
the event the U.S. should withdraw financial support and security commit- 
ments. In March 11973 some 600 Russian tourists, the first such group, ar- 
rived in Manila, as did Soviet technical experts to discuss oil explorations 
and production. 

President Marcos’ first priority is consolidating power. He is well aware 
of the transition problem (from the previous constitutional framework to 


À "There were 15 “no” votes and 17 abstentions; 12 members of the convention were in 
jail at the time of the vote. 
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the “new society”) and the sensitive relationship he has created vis-a-vis 
the military. With the destruction of the former political parties, there is a 
vacuum between him and the people, filled only by the military without 
whom he would not be able to remain in office, given the enmity of much 
of the elite. There is also considerable resentment among students and the 
urban and rural poor. Given this vacuum, it seems that President Marcos 
will adopt the following long and short term policies. While there is consid- 
erable ambivalence at times between his faith in the military’s capacity to 
administer and develop and his predisposition towards a legitimizing single 
party structure that might be more consistent with mass expectations, the 
creation of a Marcos single party structure has been well underway since 
as early as 1966. Under the direction of Adrian Cristobal and Secretary of 
Labor Blas Ople, Marcos’ single party plans have been taking shape in the 
recesses of Malacanang. 

In the short-run, the President will turn to the peasants as the cornerstone 
of the new society, while pacifying the military and the wealthy elite (in- 
cluding the “sugar barons”). For the former politicians, there will be such 
enticements as a joint partnership with a Japanese chemical firm undertak- 
ing production of a new farm chemical. For the military, there will be posi- 
tions on the board of directors of companies being nationalized by the gov- 
ernment or in which the government is becoming a major shareholder. 

Let us briefly examine the short term perspective. Consolidation of power 
will accentuate suspicions and isolation, which are likely to emerge around 
President Marcos. Further enemies will be made, many with friends in the 
armed forces to whom they may turn for an assassination attempt. The 
army is now under the contro! of Fidel Ramos, a cousin of President Mar- 
cos, and other officers primarily of Ilocano origins, the regional group of 
the President. 

Organized resistance of the Muslims and other opposition groups con- 
tinues in the South, though the military can be expected to be more ruthless 
with opposition Muslim leaders in ending the ethnic-religious based con- 
flict. In the Northern and Southern Luzon provinces, the New People’s Army 
with fertile ground from previous student propaganda and recruitment ef- 
forts will attempt to take advantage of the new authoritarian regime’s pos- 
sible arbitrariness and lack of social justice. 

Marcos will seek to coopt their main issue in the rural areas—land own- 
ership disparities and social injustices associated with the “feudalistic”. 
landownership structures. He may further try to organize the equivalent of 
Jerry Montemayor’s 100,000 member Federation of Free Farmers, whose 
fate seems obscure unless it is “convinced” by Marcos to change its direc- 
tions from an anti-Marcos to a pro-Marcos organization. Some of its now 
divided leadership is already moving in these directions. 

The peasants will be a cornerstone of the new political order, they will be 
the primary political clients upon which his regime will depend in the short 
and middle range periods. He will utilize this base, much as Peron used 
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labor in Argentina. He may, as did Cardenas in Mexico during the 1938: z 


era, arm a peasant militia to counter what will soon be the dominant influ- $ > 
ence and role of the military. For it is clear from studying military inter- “s 
vention in a majority of the developing nations that the role of the military 
is initially greatly enhanced when the civilian politicians find they can no 
longer manage the existing political institutions, and must call upon the 
military for assistance. This usually leads to their increased participation in 
political roles. Such is now the case in the Philippines, where they are being 
called upon to manage the press, public utilities, the airlines, provinces and 
even the courts. While direct military rule, short of an assassination of 
Marcos or increased rural or urban violence is unlikely in the short term, 
it is a direct possibility after a year or two if Marcos fails to alleviate the 
serious social and economic problems confronting the Philippines. 


Given the rapid rate of population growth, urbanization and the need for 
comprehensive and effective managerial talent in the rural areas, it is un- 
likely, short of a total systematic approach to the Philippines problems 
under a firm single party system with mobilizing skills and a disciplined 
effort at development, that Marcos may be any more successful than his 
neighbors in Thailand and Indonesia. Technocrats and planners are power- 
less without an effective means for flexibly responding to local problems, 
priorities and implementation. For this task a bureaucracy is inadequate. 
It lacks the political skills, the discipline, the motivation and ideology to 
fulfill the technocrats decisions. In reflecting on possible meaningful solu- 
tions (within the limitation of martial law) to the reign of “institutionalized 
anarchy,” one conclusion is the need for a structure that would respond to 
the conditions of the nation. This would mean radical departure from ad 
hoc incrementalism, the current pattern of socio-political change. Thus in 
considering the enormous gap between the various sectors of the society, 
the wealthy and the poor, the modern urban v. the traditional urban (many 
of them squatters), the modern rural v. traditional socio-economic rural 
sections, an enormous amount of energy is required to alter this status quo. 
I believe it must take the shape of a single party system with hierarchically 
organized cells throughout the country, disciplined to mobilize the people 
and carry out major reforms for social justice. Liberty to be poor and 
suffer degradation must be sacrificed for altering conditions so that self- 
realization may be a reality in this life, not some future after-life. While the 
major decisions could be carried out within the non-governmental bureau- 
cracy, it would also be feasible to have quasi-representative institutions. 
These could take the form of a parliament with seats “allocated” to a 
minority party, allowing for the most eloquent of critics to be heard and 
publicized. This could serve as an effective check and balance, as in Ma- 
laysia, Singapore, or Thailand. Civil liberties should also be guaranteed, 
although not to the extent of denying the public good. Education should 
focus on the values of social justice, discipline and social consciousness as 
opposed to rugged individualism. It should also direct itself to meeting the 
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occupation and service skills needed by the society, not superfluous vanity 
professions. 

Planning should comprehend the need for development of natural re- 
sources—human and material. Further, it should be a systematic response, 
not ad hoc. Jf the goal is to absorb the unemployed, systematic programs 
coordinating manpower development, infrastructure, investment incentives 
and/or domestically generated savings capital towards a first stage of labor 
intensive industries should be adopted. This again is in contrast to the lack 
of systematic resource coordination and allocation under the current system 
where political priorities precede socio-economic needs. 


REFLECTIONS 


The old society had to give way. Its time had come, the American institu- 
tions could adapt no more. Philippine national consciousness created a disso- 
nance inconsistent with the-old political format. The system’s capacity to 
manage conflict, whether it was between oligarchs and students, landed elite 
and peasants, political elite with each other, or the media with the political 
system, had deteriorated. Further, the system was unable to create the jobs 
and services to meet the demands of the population. And perhaps most im- 
portant, while the old society died with the commitment to a new constitu- 
tion in 1971, it was not the timetable of the key political variable affecting 
the destruction of the old structure—Ferdinand Marcos—that its fate should 
come to an end before the autumn of 1972. It was with the coming of the 
new constitution that the time was most appropriate to shape “the New So- 
ciety.” But this shape is yet in the form of a vision and the drawing board 
plans of technocrats. The questions still remain: Will the administration 
prove viable? What institutional forms will it take? Will it be any more suc- 
cessful in managing conflict and in performing to the expectations of a deeply 
troubled society? 

In responding to the last question, it was noted that President Marcos is 
a “reformer,” not a revolutionary. He speaks of improvements in education, 
farmer’s welfare, and administrative efficiency. Yet, while movements with 
moral intent come and go, there is little consistent organized effort to follow 
through on their programs. In the first year of martial law administration, 
President Marcos’s technocrats began to come down from their “highs” with 
the realization that educational reform, bureaucratic reform and land re- 
form, all top priority items, met the same resistance and set-backs that plans 
under the old regime had confronted. The only change was the elimination 
of political competition by parties and other branches of the government 
(specifically Congress and the courts). But as President Truman once ob- 
served, it is one thing for a President to give a command and another for a 
complex system with its own culture (norms and values) to carry it out. 

The challenge is not only in the political structure, but in the societal and 
external environments as well. With man-to-land ratios high and population 
growth increasing unabated, low farm productivity will continue to prompt 
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more persons to join the rural exodus to the urban areas. Here the private 
enterprise philosophy will be tested as more persons require jobs, public 
and private services (housing, health, education). If job formation and 
public services cannot match the demand, the same types of conflicts that 
brought an end to the “old society,” will severely challenge the “new 
society.” 

The Philippines is entering a new era, although the new society may only 
be one step from its colonial heritage. There is little doubt, however, that 
the “coup” of September 22, 1972, will turn over a new leaf in Philippine 
history whose shape will be determined by events only now unfolding. The 
pattern will be reformist and authoritarian, and is likely to mean little 
improvement in the lives of the majority of the 39 million Philippine 
people. But as one observer recently noted, “it cannot get worse for Juan 
de la Cruz.” 





DAVID F. ROTH is Assistant Professor of Political Science at Purdue University. 


THE PRAJA SOCIALIST PARTY 
OF INDIA—1952-1972: 
A FINAL ASSESSMENT 


/ Lewis P. Fickett, Jr. 


O ne of the least publicized results of the 1971 and 1972 Indian General 
Elections was the all but final demise of the Praja Socialist Party (PSP) 
and the crushing defeat administered to its remaining fragment, the Socialist 
Party of India (SP). When the PSP was formed in September 1952, it 
ranked as the major opposition party to the dominant Congress. Twenty 
years later when the results of the state assembly elections of 1972 had been 


finally counted, the PSP had become defunct for all practical purposes (see 
Tables 1 and 2).1 


= TABLE 1 
i LOK SABHA RESULTS 


1952 1957 1962 1967 1971 
PSP Seats 21 19 12 13 2 
% Vote 16.4 10.4 6.8 3.1 1.0 
SSP Seats ne 8 6 23 3 
% Vote ae N.A.* 2.8 4.9 2.4 
TABLE 2 
STATE ASSEMBLY RESULTS 
1952 1957 1962 1967 1971.72 
PSP Seats 202 208 179 106 12 
% Vote 14.8 9.75 7.6 3.4 N.A.* 
SSP/SP Seats was 52 29 180 57 
% Vote ONE N.A.* 2.5 5.2 N.A.* 


*Not Available. 


1The statistics presented in Tables 1 and 2 have been taken from the official Reports 
published by the Election Commissions for the 1952, 1957, 1962, and 1967 Elections. The 
1971 and 1972 statistics were obtained from India News and the Times of India. Figures 
for 1952 include the totals of both the SP and = KMPP, since the parties were com- 
bined in September 1952 into the PSP. - 
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Most of the PSP cadres had long since defected in successive waves to 
the Congress—approximately one-third in 1964 and one-half of the remain- 
ing cadres just before and just after the 1971 Parliamentary election. The 
remaining PSP faction cansolidated with a faction of the former SSP 
(Samyukta Socialist Party’ in August 1971 to become a “new” Socialist 
Party of India. However, due to subsequent defections and the re-creation 
of the SSP in early January 1973, this “new” Socialist Party is composed 
of nothing more than a few powerless fragments in several of the Indian 
states. The purpose of this study is, therefore, twofold: (1) to analyze the 
sociological bases of the PSP leadership elite, and (2) to attempt to assess 
the reasons why the PSP failed. 


SOCIOLOGICAL BASES OF THE PSP 


During the period July 1967-March 1968, a sociological study of the 
national leadership elite of the PSP was undertaken.” For the purposes of 
the selected sample of 40, all the major party officials-of the PSP, all its 
members of Parliament, all members of its national executive, and certain 
party elder statesmen (such as H. V. Kamath) were included. The results 
obtained may explain in part why the PSP failed. It had often been said 
that the PSP was the party of the past in Indian politics. Striking confirma- 
tion of this assertion is found in Tables 3 and 4 below. 


TABLE 3 
AGE DISTRIBUTION OF PSP NATIONAL PARTY LEADERSHIP 
Age Group Number Per Cent 
25-30 0 0 
31-40 4, 10 
41-50 22 55 
51-60 8 20 
60 and over 6 15 
TABLE 4 
MOBILIZATION OF PSP NATIONAL PARTY LEADERSHIP 
Period Number Per Cent 
1934-1942 9 22.5 
1942-1952 18 45 
1952-1962 ll 27.5 
1962-1967 2 5 


"For purposes of the sociologizal study, I personally interviewed the forty major lead- 
ers of the PSP, one half hour each. The results of the study were consistent with earlier 
studies undertaken by W. H. Morris-Jones in his initial study of the Indian Parliament, 
Parliament in India (London), 1957, pp. 121-23. 
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Another frequent observation concerning the PSP was that it was a party 
of urban intellectuals which had no base in the rural countryside where 
the great bulk of India’s population resides. Tables 5 and 6 tend to confirm 
this. 


TABLE 5 
EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND OF PSP NATIONAL PARTY 
LEADERSHIP 
Educational Level Number Per Cent 
Middle 3 7.5 
High School 4 10 
Intermediate 3 7.5 
Graduate 10 25 
Post-graduate 20 50 
TABLE 6 
OCCUPATIONAL BACKGROUND OF PSP NATIONAL PARTY 
LEADERSHIP 
Occupations Number Per Cent 
Agriculture 5 12.5 
Professions 20 50 
Teaching 4 10 
Law 8 20 
Social Work, Trade Unions 5 125 
Journalism 1 2.5 
Government 2 5 
Business 0 0 


Full-time Politics 
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Over four-fifths of the PSP leadership was college-educated, and almost 
all of this group possessed either a law or other post-graduate degree. Only 
three party leaders had less than a high school degree. The occupational 
backgrounds of these party leaders were even more striking. Most (50%) 
were professional people. None were businessmen. Only five listed agri- 
culture as their occupation, and most of these came from one state, Mysore. 
The latter, of course, is particularly revealing in a society where over 80% 
of the people are engaged in agriculture and related pursuits. 


Table 7 indicates that the PSP leadership was clearly dominated by the 
upper castes of Indian society. Only two party leaders came from scheduled 
castes, and only five from lower castes. What significance did these sta- 
tistics have for the PSP? It is true that highly educated leaders are needed 
in any party and that in India up until recent years, the level of education 
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TABLE 7 
CASTE DISTRIBUTION OF PSP NATIONAL PARTY LEADERSHIP 
Caste Number Per Cent 
Upper Castes 30 75 
Brahmin 20 50 
Rajput 2 ð 
Kayastha 2 5 
Khatri 2 5 
Bania 2 5 
Maratha l 2.5 
Jat 1 2.5 
Lower Castes 5 12.5 
Scheduled Castes 2 5 
Moslem l 2.5 
Sikh 1 2.5 
Christian 1 2.5 


has been strongly correlated with the level of caste. However, as lower caste 
groups were successively mobilized to participate in the political life of 
India, the PSP was obviously ill-equipped to compete in a society such as 
India where politics is not only the politics of caste, but increasingly the 
politics of lower caste. 


THe PSP: A STUDY in FAILURE 


The PSP, which was founded in 1952 as an effective opposition to the 
dominant Congress Party, has now disintegrated. There appear to have been 
several explanations for this phenomenon: (1) ineffective leadership, (2) 
the success of the Congress Party in pre-empting socialist ideology and in 
co-opting socialist cadres, (3) the inability of the Socialists to merge again 
- following the 1955 split, and (4) the sociological composition of the PSP 
elite, which was inadequate for the purpose of mobilizing the Indian 
masses. Acute organizational weaknesses and bitter factional quarrels have 
been merely symptoms of the deeper maladies mentioned above. 


The principal weakness of the Socialists has been their ineffective leader- 
ship. The great Socialist leaders—Jayaprakash Narayan, Dr. Ram Manohar 
Lohia, J. B. Kripalani, and Asoka Mehta—all tended to be prima donnas, 
each espousing his own kind of political salvation, each indulging in the 
fruitless ideological abstractions so characteristic of Indian intellectual 
politicians and each unwilling to compromise with the others. Consequently, 
over a period of time, these leaders have all renounced, defected, or been 
expelled from the Party, each time leaving it a little weaker by taking with 
them their loyal supporters. 
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Many state-level PSP leaders proved to be as ineffective and undepend- 
able as the national leaders. Over the years, a steady stream of state PSP 
notables defected to the Congress. These local defectors have included T. 
Prakasam in Andhra Pradesh, P. T. Pillai in Kerala, P. C. Ghosh in West 
Bengal, M. Prasad Sinha in Bihar, Triloki Singh in Uttar Pradesh and 
countless others. The net effect of these many and varied defections was 
to leave the PSP bereft of effective leadership at all levels. 


Another major reason for the gradual fragmentation of the PSP was the 
continuing success of the Congress Party over time in pre-empting socialist 
ideology and in co-opting socialist cadres.’ At the Avadi Conference of the 
Congress Party in 1955 the die was clearly cast. It was here that a united 
Congress Party committed itself to the “establishment of a socialistic pattern 
of society.” At the Nagpur Conference of the Congress in 1959, a coopera- 
tive joint farming program was proposed. Finally, at Bhubaneswar in 
1964, the dying Nehru succeeded in once again securing Congress Party 
lip-service for socialist objectives. Socialist ideology went into a temporary 
eclipse, however, when Nehru was succeeded as Prime Minister by the 


tradition-bound Lal Bahadur Shastri in June 1964. 


It was only after the disastrous general election of 1967 that the Congress, 
now under Mrs. Gandhi’s guidance, started to move leftward again. Prodded 
by the “Young Turks,” the All India Congress Committee (AICC) approved 
in June 1967 the controversial Ten Point Program which proposed a whole 
series of democratic socialist reforms such as bank nationalization, state 
trading, and abolition of privy purses (pensions) for the princes. All of 
these issues smouldered until the summer of 1969. 

Having failed to obtain the Congress Party’s presidential nomination 
for her friend, the left-leaning V. V. Giri, Mrs. Gandhi struck back by 
ordering bank nationalization and removing the Right-Wing Congress 
leader Morarji Desai from the post of Finance Minister. Finally, she suc- 
ceeded in securing Mr. Giri’s election as Indian President. These develop- 
ments precipitated the split in the Congress Party in November 1969 and the 
sharp leftward shift of Mrs. Gandhi’s Ruling Congress. 

After surviving a year with a minority in the Parliament thanks to the 
support on most issues of the Left and Regional parties, Mrs. Gandhi, on De- 
cember 25, 1970, called for an early election. During the course of her election 
campaign, she began to appeal to the Indian electorate on several democratic 
socialist issues—bank nationalization (which had meanwhile been declared 
unconstitutional by the Indian Supreme Court), the abolition of pensions for 
the Indian princes, nationalization of general insurance, the imposition of 
ceilings on urban property holdings, and more effective implementation of 
loophole-ridden land reform legislation. The result of this leftward thrust 
was that, as her father had before her, Mrs. Gandhi effectively pre-empted 


See Lewis P. Fickett, Jr., “Socialism in Indian Party Politics,” Asian Forum, March 
1972, for a study of the pre-emption of socialist ideology by the Congress Party. 
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the traditional socialist position on the Indian political spectrum. As a con- 
sequence, the PSP call for a “radical socialist alternative” fell on deaf ears 
among the Indian voters. 


The Congress Party was simultaneously successful over the years in the 
gradual co-option and absorption of both the leadership and membership 
of the socialist parties of India. As Subhash C. Kashyap has already pointed 
out, the PSP was the primary victim of this co-option process, and it indeed 
suffered more defections than any other Indian political party.* Although 
this defection process has been almost continuous, there were two major 
periods of defections from the PSP to the Congress. The first came in the 
summer of 1964 when Asoka Mehta left the PSP with his supporters, taking 
with him an estimated one-third of PSP cadres at that time. The other major 
defection took place just before and after the 1971 Parliamentary Election. 
At those times, more than half of the existing PSP cadres joined the Con- 
gress. With many other PSP leaders merging with the SSP in the summer of 
1971 to form a “new” Socialist Party there was little left of the original PSP. 


Still another important explanation for the failure of the PSP was its con- 
tinuing inability to achieve unity with the SSP following the split in 1955. 
There were, it will be remembered, eight unsuccessful attempts to bring 
about a merger of the socialist parties. Several factors played a role in this 
failure. The basic issue underlying the split was what relationship the So- 
cialists should have with the Congress. This was the issue which sharply 
divided the Socialists from the inception of the PSP to its very end. 


Another major difference between the Socialists was regarding the concept 
of preferential treatment for the backward classes of Indian society. The SSP 
insisted upon a 60% reservation for these groups. The PSP opposed a rigid 
percentage approach. The language question also kept the Socialists apart. 
The SSP, reflecting its North Indian base, took a very hard line in favor of 
an unconditional acceptance of the Hindi language. While agreeing that 
Hindi should be the national language, the PSP opposed the imposition of 
Hindi on unwilling regions of the country. 


There also were major differences between the parties in regard to tactics. 
The PSP placed primary reliance on the legislative forum as a means of ac- 
complishing social change. The SSP believed in the militant employment of 
agitation to bring about change. In fact, no Indian political party indulged 
in as many and as varied agitations as the SSP. Finally, in reviewing the 
failure to achieve Socialist unity in India, one must not forget the never- 
ending clash of strong personalities such as Dr. Ram Manohar Lohia and 
Asoka Mehta within the Socialist Movement. Particularly is this the case in 
a society in which the smaller political parties tend to be little more than 
clusters of supporters arrayed around a few charismatic leaders. 


‘Subhash C. Kashyap, “The Politics of Defection: The Changing Contours of the 
Political Power Structure in State Politics in India,” Asian Survey, March 1970, Vol. 10, 
No. 3, pp. 195-208. 
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Perhaps the most basic explanation for the disintegration of the PSP was 
the sociological composition of the party elite. As previously shown, the PSP 
party elite was clearly high caste, highly educated, and highly urbanized. The 
result of this was that the party, among other considerations, responded only 
reluctantly to the demand of a predetermined degree of representation for 
the underprivileged groups in Indian society (backward castes, tribals, wom- 
en). Thus, the PSP, unlike its more militant offspring, the SSP, neglected a 
considerable portion of its natural constituency. 


In essence, the failure of the PSP lay in the nature of Indian society and 
the party’s failure, or inability, to accommodate to the realities of that so- 
ciety. The PSP was a party of Westernized intellectuals who acted and pre- 
ferred to act in terms of Western idioms. Inevitably, therefore, the party 
seemed to operate almost solely on the thin top layer of the Indian body poli- 
tic. That meant that it faced almost insuperable tasks in reaching and mo- 
bilizing the vast Indian masses to whom Western ways and the English 
language are great unknowns. In one sense, it might be said that the disinte- 
gration of the PSP was due simply to the failure of the party to respond to 
this fundamental political challenge. 


Sr hE O EA A EA o G O Pas, 
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ON BEING A WOMAN— 
INDIAN AND AMERICAN: 
A COMPARATIVE STUDY 


/ Beth C. Kennedy 


“Three minutes to draw how you feel about being a woman. Concen- 
trate on your feelings and let your hand do whatever it wishes. Doodle 
or draw. It is your feelings that are important. Here are a box of 
crayons and a sheet of paper. Go ahead.” 

An Indian mother of three, pregnant with her fourth, draws: Her 
comments about her drawing are: “It’s a flower. It has roots. It stands 
bravely alone.” She chose red....“A lovely color. I wear it a great 
deal.” 

When the picture was turned around and she was asked to look at it 
from a different angle she saw: “a sad person, drooping, trying to 
reach some place, somewhere.” 

“Now please write the first ten words that come to mind when I say 
‘woman,’ ” 

She writes: green, Great, responsible, able, goodwill, understanding, 
love, affection, sincerity ... a woman—the greatest creature of God. 
She has the sacred responsibility of God to give life and nourishment. 


An American mother of three draws quickly yellow whirling circles 
with smaller blue ones inside. Thirteen straight blue lines cut the 
circle irregularly and across these three wiggly blue lines cut again. 
Three orange stick figures with round heads, but no facial features, 
are then placed in the circles. Her comments about her drawing are: “It’s 
a circle. Everybody’s inside—lots of activity between everybody. It’s 
safety ... Blue is spirituality, purity. I like it. Yellow and orange are gay, 
lively.” 

The words she associates with “woman” are: mother, friend, trouble- 
shooter, work, problems, love, children, family, me, unity. 


Thee responses illustrate some of the significant differences in the feel- 
ings expressed by 101 Indian and 10] American women whose drawings I 
collected in India in 1971-72. I began to have Indian women draw for me 
after I witnessed the ten day festival of Durga (The Divine Mother) in Delhi 
and found that its symbolism led me to speculate about the relationship be- 
tween such festivals and myths and the unconscious of Indian women. When 
Durga and Kali (Durga’s negative counterpart) invaded my dreams I de- 
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cided to gather drawings from American women as well and to see what one 
might learn from comparing the two sets of drawings. I chose the draw- 
your-feelings technique which I use in my work as a counselor. This is a 
short cut, I find, to discovering hidden or unrecognized feelings. The word 
association request was an attempt to get at conscious feelings. So the parti- 
cipants were asked to do three things: 1) draw how they felt about being a 
woman; 2) describe their drawing and the way they felt about the colors 
used; and 3) write words associated with “woman.” 

I am very aware of the methodological shortcomings of this study. First of 
all the number of drawings is small. The Indian drawings are limited largely 
to middle class, well educated, English-speaking women, many professionals, 
who are living in Delhi or Bangalore, with a few from a village in south India, 
my sweeper, and airline stewardesses to vary the picture. All the American 
drawings, while representing women from 38 of the 50 states, have the limit- 
ing factor of coming from people living in or visiting India. These are again 
overwhelmingly middle class, well educated women. There is also the dif- 
ficulty that word associations in English are being compared between native 
speakers from one country and a second group from another country for 
whom English is a second language. Most of all I am aware of the problems 
involved in generalizing from such varied material. There is so little uni- 
formity in the drawings and so little exact repetition of words associated 
with “woman” that few large groupings emerged of themselves. So I have 
had to find additional patterns by clustering drawings and words in accord- 
ance with common characteristics and themes. Inevitably this introduces 
interpretation and subjectivity. Underlying this problem, however, is one of 
the interesting factual findings of this study. It is that when a sizable number 
of women individually express their feelings about their womanhood, despite 
significant uniformities among them of nationality, education and socio- 
economic status, their expressions display a striking diversity and individ- 
uality of detail and nuance. I have continued to collect drawings over and 
above the original samples. These have followed closely enough the same 
patterns to strengthen my belief that there is validity in the conclusion drawn 
from the small sampling. 


Mayor THEMES oF DRAWINGS 
The nature drawings of the Indian women constitute the single largest 

grouping of drawings by type of subject matter portrayed. Over half of the 
Indian respondents (55) drew flowers, trees and scenes of nature in drawing 
how they felt about being women. ‘Half of these 55 carefully indicated the 
earth or roots, and eleven included the earth, sky and water. Flowers, with 
one exception, had carefully drawn centers. A sense of pride and serenity 
was expressed in themselves as women through the descriptions of their draw- 
ings: 

“Its a human being with the sun and flowers—I am proud of being 

first a daughter, then a wife, and then a mother a duty done to God...” 


k 
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“a tree rooted in the earth. It’s shady, cool and strong.” “a flower— 
just any flower-—a lovely pink flower.” “a flower—a flame.” 


There was also an expression of acceptance of the whole of nature including 
its hardships: 


“a deep rooted tree—a strong wind is blowing it.” 

“a house and garden, flowers, trees---a nice house, security, serene, not 
too many people around—dark clouds over it.” “a cozy room with my 
books and flowers. I don’t expect anything from life that I’m not pre- 
pared to give.” “It’s a scene of hills and streams flowing down, and 
deer grazing—a peaceful atmosphere—Nice feeling being a woman 
wearing beautiful clothes—to love and be loved, but some kind of fear 
always.” 


The choice of such subjects by the majority of the Indian women has a 
special significance when we remember that the myths and traditions of 
India make trees and plants the sacred abode of the gods and spirits.’ They 
are worshiped and figure in the daily prayers and festivals of India and in 
the adornment of women in a way the West does not know. When Indian 
women draw plants they identify themselves with gods and spirits, with the 
world and the great Life flow, enlarging themselves and giving importance 
to their womanhood: “Woman is the creator of the world” . . . “she is God’s 
creature,” two of the participants said.” 


‘Nineteen of the Indian women in their list of words included one or more 
nature words such as flower, sky, etc. and twenty-eight included such earth- 
quality words as steady, modest, harmonious, obedient, respect, content, 
stoical, fate, calm, lucky, waiting, amicable, poise, sacrificing, dutiful, cour- 
age, trust, faithful, dependent, God’s creature. No one of the latter group of 
words was used by American women in their list of words. 


The American drawings showed even less preponderance of subject matter 
than the Indian sample. There were 43 in which some human figure appeared, 
but I find more common thematic meaning in the 44 drawings in which, 
despite lack of common pictorial subject matter, the feelings of confusion 
and frustration are convincingly expressed. This is illustrated in the draw- 
ing described at the beginning of this paper. The figures in this drawing are 
bound in not one, but many whirling circles. The circles are chopped up by 
13 irregular blue lines (“blue is spirituality and purity”). These lines cut 
across the chest, genitals and face of two of the figures, and across the yel- 


*In the Markendeya Purana plants and trees were created from Brahma’s body. Vol. 
I Purana Index calls Goddess Ira mother of trees, shrubs and creepers. Terracotta seals 
of the Harrapan civilization show the earth goddess with legs wide apart, giving birth 
to a plant. Parvati herself says “a tree is equal in merit to ten sons.” Shakti Gupta, Plant 
Myths and Traditions in India (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1971), pp. 236-239, 14, 61. 

7Raja Rao has the main character in The Serpent and the Rope say “Womanhood has 
eyes and sees itself in a splendour that man will never know for his discovery is the 
outer, hers the inner which widens into a whole world.” Raja Rao, The Serpent and the 


Rope (New Delhi: Orient Paperbacks and Hind Pocket Books, 1968), p. 66. 
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low (“gay and lively”) circles. The artist explains, “there is safety in lots 
of activity between everybody,” yet there are no features (relationships). 
She sees herself in many roles—as friend, troubleshooter, handler of prob- 
lems, The picture shows confused lines breaking one another, whirling busy- 
ness and people who seem to be on a tread mill. 


Other Americans drew webs and cages describing them as such: 


“a barred window—whichever way you look at it I really boxed myself 
in,” a featureless woman with six arms caught in a web—“women have 
to have many hands and play many roles—purple means royalty.” 
green scribbles all over the page—‘“a duck in a cage—quack, quack!” 


Or burdens, confusion and anger or encirclement: 


“It’s a woman lifting up something that’s dark and heavy——a constant 
push to break out of womanhood” or “some kind of a hook—I’m 
hooked all right” or blue oversized lips, tongue sticking out “it’s anger 
sticking out—jagged lightning around it” or whirling circles—“going 
in vicious circles.” 


Forty-four Americans used 64 words having a negative connotation in 
their lists of words or in comments about their drawings. Only Americans 
used mixed up, confused, frustrated, exploited, struggle, worry, fight, run- 
ning, drive, annoyed, overpowering, mess. 

These responses bear out the statement in TIME magazine’s special edi- 
tion on women of March 20, 1972: “By all rights the American woman today 
should be the happiest in-history. She is healthier . . . better educated... 
more affluent, better dressed . . . yet (we have the) ... increasingly uncom- 
fortable American women.” 


INSTRUMENTS OR DETERMINANTS 


There were a few Indian drawings which expressed negative feelings, and 
a few serene American nature drawings, which I will discuss later. But the 
fact that the major groupings of drawings were so different can only be ex- 
plained by differences between the Indian and American cultures. Spratt in 
his exhaustive study of the Hindu personality points out the basic contrast 
between the European attitude of domination with fear as a dominant feature 
and the Hindu attitude of acceptance or identification with the world and 
pride as a basic feature.* In this study the Indian women express pride in 
being instruments of nature and the family; while the Americans demand 
of themselves too much as determinants, and consequently express fear and 
frustration at not measuring up to such high standards. 

In the U.S. such high value is placed on achievement, acquisition, self- 
reliance and self-fulfillment that women in that society feel pressures and 
demands to do, to act, to show results—in short to be determinants. This 


a Spratt, Hindu Culture and Personality (Bombay: Manaktalas, 1966), pp. 6 and 


+ 
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encourages relating to their masculine rather than their feminine natures, 
and consequently to competition with men. There are consequently doubts 
and fears that they won’t live up to expectations.* America is a highly de- 
veloped and organized society with a great diversity of occupations and 
roles, with much interdependence between people inside and outside the 
family unit and considerable mobility. This makes for more alternatives, a 
greater number of choices, and therefore more opportunity for mistakes. 
Failure and tragedy are ill-tolerated so the risks are great. American women 
are daughters of Uncle Sam, who rules over a masculine-oriented society 
where highest honors are given for doing and achieving, rather than for 
feeling and relating.” This is frustrating to women whose natural world is 
that of feeling and relationship, and so 44 of 101 Americans expressed the 
way they fee] about being women in terms of fears and burdens. 


In India, on the other hand, high value is placed on quite different things: 
Dharma—right action within one’s niche in society. This is not subject to 
self-determination. Pride comes not from innovating, ‘but from doing ones 
duty. How one should behave is determined outside oneself, by society and 
tradition, just as flowering of trees and plants is determined by the forces of 
nature. High value, then, is placed on structured relationships and on trans- 
cendence of material things and the importance of self-realization through 
unity with the over-soul, and in personal aspirations rather than outside 
achievement. In such a society the pressure is on acceptance, on fulfilling 
one’s duty, conforming to society’s dictum, foregoing individual] determina- 
tion. Being an instrument of the family, the community, society and most of 
all of the great life force, is the aim. Indian women are the daughters of 
Mother India where Shakti, the female principle, was the creator of all life,® 
and where an ancient proverb proclaims: “there is no God higher than a 
mother” . . . where every god has his feminine counterpart, and myths and 
festivals celebrate the importance of the female in goddesses such as Durga, 
the Divine Mother, and her negative counter-part, Kali, who reminds that 
tragedy and imperfection are incorporated into reality. 


As long as the Indian woman stays within her structured role, there is 
safety and freedom for realizing herself as God’s creature, and working 
toward high spiritual aims, but if she strays out into innovating roles she 


“The 32 year old woman recently named president of Radcliffe College was quoted in 
Newsweek, May 29, 1972, p. 38: “A bright woman is caught in a double bind. She worries 
not only about failure, but also about success—the fear that success will lead to unpop- 
ularity and loss of femininity.” 


The modern enthusiasm for encounter groups and other forms of psychotherapy which 
stress the importance of feelings and relatedness may be seen as a recognition of the 
need to counterbalance this onesidedness of American culture. At the same time the 
movement becomes in itself another cultural force tending to make Americans ask them- 
selves whether they are successful in relationships. 


“Lannoy in The Speaking Tree quotes Krishnalal Shridharani, “In the beginning, ac- 
cording to Indian mythology, was Shakti and Shakti which means energy has in San- 
skrit a feminine gender. The cosmos was her creation, her child . . .” Richard Lannoy, 
The Speaking Tree (London: Oxford University Press, 1971), p. 199. 
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is often penalized. Individual choices are limited. Expectations are specific. 
Individual determination is discouraged. The traditional practice of giving 
young girls in early marriage to an alien family taught them to learn to 
stand alone. Thus the Indian culture has conditioned its women to conform 
outwardly, to stand alone inwardly and to relate positively to the feminine— 
the Divine Mother at the heart of the Universe. 

Jt follows then that in their drawings the majority of Indian women ex- 
pressed the way they feel about being women in terms of nature, usually as 
a single tree or flower blown and buffeted by the winds but deep rooted in 
the earth through which the great Life Force flows, serenely doing their duty 
and accepting their fate. 


NEGATIVE FEELINGS IN INDIAN RESPONSES 


There have been a number of studies suggesting that the Indian personality 
is not as subject to frustration and neurosis as the western one when personal 
desires are not fulfilled. Kapp, an American economist, has said that: 


one important element of the Hindu personality: the submergence of 
the individual in the group accounts for a group directed pattern of 
values and aspirations. Desires are accordingly shaped by the group 
and any failure to fulfill them does not necessarily lead to frustration 
and neurosis or at least not to the same extent as would be the case in 
more individualistic personalities. Furthermore a person who is 
governed by group aspirations and traditions may be said to be more 
regimented than the individual in the West without necessarily feeling 
that he is oppressed.7 


In this study, there were some indications of dissatisfaction by Indian 
women ‘but to a much lesser degree than in the responses of the Americans, 
The Indians tended to express their negative feelings more in words than in 
drawings, and those words expressed more suffering and self-deprecation 
than the frustration and anger of the Americans. For example, consider the 
drawing by the Indian woman described at the beginning of this paper. Al- 
though she drew in her favorite color and expressed satisfaction in describing 
it, she also indicated awareness of some negative aspects of her life when 
she looked at the drawing upside down. She saw “a sad person, drooping, 
striving to reach someplace, somewhere.” There is poignancy in this—a 
recognition of limitations and of the possibility of never reaching her goal. 
Yet it does not throw her, or make her protest as do the Americans. She, as 
a woman, is rooted and has confidence in being able to “stand bravely alone” 
with little demand on-herself for things to be otherwise. Woman, her word 
association tells us, is responsible and able. 

A few pictures (seven) 8 expressed confusion and frustration which seemed 
comparable to the feeling in the American drawings yet with the difference 


"William Kapp, Hindu Culture, Economic Development and Planning (Bombay: Asia 
Publishing House, 1963), p. 58. 

‘Examples: (1) purple and red lines massed in a confused tangle—“red my favorite 
color—purple I don’t like.” Her words: the names of six family members and her boy 
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that five of the seven were related by the respondents to specific and immedi- 
ate concerns.® Fourteen women expressed in their words some frustration 
or complaint but the words are less aggressive or energetic than the Ameri- 
can ones: 


she’s strong but she can’t use her strength. She seems to be moving fast 
but isn’t getting anywhere—hurt, tedious, zero, regret, trying to please 
and can’t, too much interference, unforgiving, irritation, burden, misery, 
dominating,—I love being a woman but sometimes I wish I were a 
man... If I am brave maybe God will help me. 


NATURE DRAWINGS BY AMERICANS 


There were 24 American drawings which included flowers, trees or scenes 
of nature. These pictures were bold in color, expansive and seemed to express 
more serenity, and included fewer words of frustration associated with 
‘woman’ than did the rest of the American drawings. In fact they indicated 
pleasurable associations such as music, singing, books, study, art, sailing, 
learning new things, remembrance, entertaining, love of the out of doors, fun 
with the family, companion. Yet facial features were omitted in 12, and subtle 
dissatisfaction was indicated in eight. Only three of the whole group drew 
without criticism, simply and in their favorite color, a flower or “pretty thing” 
as did so many of the Indians. Dissatisfactions expressed by the others were: 
the page wasn’t big enough (picture extended beyond the page)—the color 
wasn’t right . . . “it’s a blue flower—blue is a calm color, but I don’t like 
it...” (she’d had the whole box to choose from) or “blue is for boy” (with 
a mischievous grin)—or “I was going to put fruit on the tree but there 
wasn’t enough time” (she’d held the crayon between her lips several seconds 
gazing at her picture). Even in their nature drawings, Americans seemed to 
have difficulty in expressing whole-object satisfaction. 


NATURE OF RELATIONSHIPS 


The West’s problem is that of becoming an individual while being in 
society—while India’s problem is to get rid of individuality and yet 
accept life in society which requires responsible individuals.?° 


The drawings in this study tend to support Dr. Saran’s statement quoted 
above if I am right in concluding that they say: The American woman in 
her out-reach toward the outer world expressed activity and togetherness, 
but not relatedness. The Indian woman while relating well to the inner 


friend, “sweety, Daddy, New York.” (2) a mass of green and orange and purple lines 
tangled but described as “a mother and child.” (3) woman caught in barbed wire 
fence—“this is just the way I feel now.” (4) fragmented face in water—orange tree trunk 
-—“jt’s a river and a tree, but it looks like a hand reaching down.” 

"Unorthodox relationship with a boy friend—three defective (gene) children—not 
being able to marry because brother was without job—drug problem with son—conflict 
between job and duties at home. 


*°A. K. Saran, “Review Essay on Contributions to Indian Sociology,” Eastern Anthro- 
pologist, January-April 1962. 
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woman, expressed aloneness, lack of communication with others, and sub- 
stituted abstract ideals (the head) for practical achievement. This conclusion 
is most evident in the people drawings discussed below. It is important, how- 
ever, to bear in mind that the small number of these drawings (43 Americans 
—36 Indians) is augmented by 26 additional American drawings and seven 
Indian ones, without people in them, which nevertheless indicated some kind 
of togetherness, relationship or activity involving another person or object. 
I will compare the drawings in this latter group before going on to the peo- 
ple-drawings since by including these the total number of American drawings 
having to do with relationships (69) constitutes a large majority of the 
whole 101 drawings, and emphasizes even more the difference between them 
and the Indian drawings. Of the 26 American drawings six are houses with 
flowers, curtains, trees with comments indicating that people live there: 


“a cozy and friendly house; a big family lives in it” or “a home with 

security, stable atmosphere, sunshine and warmth and happiness.” Or 
| “a nice comfortable house,” ... “a road leading to a house”... “home, 
" grass, parents”... 


Five are of flowers in bunches, stars in groups or birds in flocks, eight of 
things joined together: 


“a rope between a dock and an ocean ship when it is slack” 
“a full billowing skirt” (with gores of different colors) 
“loops joined together into one pattern” 


Three are symbols of love relationships—hearts with arrows through them 
etc. and one is of a ship going to New Zealand where the respondent’s family 
lives. Two are free forms of “arms loving. ..a woman’s figure dancing,” and 
“a womb and a penis.” All of these drawings suggest activities in which other 
people participate despite the fact that no people are shown. Further, the 
words on the 26 drawings named relationships (mother, children, wife, sex, 
cuddle, marriage etc.) 48 times. 

The Indians, on the other hand, on their seven similar non-people drawings 
listed only nine relationship words: mother, children, man, one another, love, 
sharing, helping. Their words are mainly adjectives (sweet, loving, pretty, 
feminine, happy, sad) suggesting what they should be rather than what they 
should do with others, They, too, drew houses, but by their comments they 
limit the togetherness in these houses: 


“a nice house, security, serene, net too many people around” 

“a house with a path to the door, but the door is too low” 

“a house, tree and flowers. I’m very fond of nature—an outdoor girl” 
“it looks like an illustration in a fairy tale” 


The Indian flowers in groups are very different from the American bunches 
in that each seed, flower and leaf stands separate, apart—no joining together 
at all. Thus the comparison of these two groups of drawings and words illus- 
trates the American tendency toward togetherness and activity without face- 
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to-face relating, and the Indian tendency to aloofness and separateness. In 
fact, of the 101 Indian women, 40 did not use a relationship word as against 
16 Americans, and 29 did not suggest relationships either in drawings or 
words as against four Americans. 


COMPARISON OF PEOPLE DRAWINGS 





Indian American 
Number of people drawings 36 43 
Single figure 23 12 
Figures interacting 4 28 
Figures side by side not interacting 9 1 
Heads or torsos only 22 10 
No features 4 18 
Men 4 Il 
Children Il 24 
Complete adult bodies 4 22 


Of the Indian people drawings two-thirds were of single individuals, often 
with exaggerated features and with no indication of activity, while two-thirds 
of the American drawings were of people doing things together, but the ma- 
jority had no features. This is the outstanding difference between the two 
groups. Another significent difference is the emphasis on heads and torsos 
instead of full bodies by tae Indians. They were usually the only thing drawn 
with perhaps a flower alongside, and in four cases the heads took up the 
whole page. Much emphasis was placed on the hair, features and decorations 
such as jewelry, kum-kum, etc. Only in four drawings were there complete, 
firm-lined adult bodies. In five out of the 14 drawings where full bodies were 
attempted, arms or feet were left out, and often dim uncertain lines used. This 
emphasis on the head would support the contention of Spratt and Moddie that 
there is a definite tendency of Indians toward wordiness and the substitution 
of abstract ideas for practical accomplishments, and that of McClelland 
that excessive emphasis on reasoning and argument avoids the danger of 
commitment to action.41 Further the lack of bodies and arms (only in two 
cases were sensuous, rounded bodies drawn) would support Spratt’s state- 
ment that Indians tend to check “the emotional outflow both libidinal and 
aggressive.” 


While the emphasis on abstract ideas, and the reserved expression of emo- 
tion in the Indian drawings are culturally “right,” the fact that only two 
women in this study drew a family group (both Christian, professional and 
over 30) was a surprise. Some years ago I collected drawings from Indian 
school children, emphasizing that I wanted them to draw themselves——“apne 


“Spratt, p. 6; A. D. Moddie, The Brahmanical Culture and Modernity (Bombay: Asia 
Publishing House, 1968), p. 78; and A. R. Desai, Essays on Modernization of Underde- 
veloped Countries, Vol. II (Bombay: Thacker, 1971), p. 54, quoting David C. McClel- 
land; also pp. 283-54. 
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—you, yourself.” Despite this emphasis they tended to draw themselves 
among family groupings. I had therefore assumed that this might be the case 
here: yet only two drew their husbands and children, much less the extended 
family. One drew her husband and children as an afterthought, and carefully 
put them in separate rooms, using both sides of her paper to give plenty of 
space between. Her words were: “I’m too busy, I want peace and quiet. I’m 
not as gay and humorous as I would like.” The other woman drew her family 
very sketchily with wavery lines of heads and chest, all without features. She 
described it thus: “a lot of little children, the shape of a woman, not prop- 
erly done, and a man’s profile.” She wrote on it “to be amidst people, and 
know men and women.” She was the only Indian woman to include “sexy” 
in her list of words, and along with this she had five words with negative 
connotations.‘? Both of these women criticized themselves in commenting 
on their drawings. 

These two were the only complete family groups drawn by Indians, but 
there were two indicating some interaction: mother holding a baby, and two 
rather nebulous tiny figures “trying to reach each other” across a very large 
bridge. Nine drawings had other figures alongside, but they were insignifi- 
cant stick people noticeably subordinate to the main figure with no inter- 
action indicated. It is interesting that in this group of 13 drawings where 
more than one person was drawn there is a similarity to the American draw- 
ings in three ways: 1) large number of expressions of dissatisfaction (ten 
out of 13); 2) disproportionate number of whole bodies attempted (this 
seems very significant in view of the fact that only 15 of the 101 Indian draw- 
ings attempted whole bodies, and nine of these are included in the drawings 
showing more than one person); 3) disproportionate number of roles for 
women named (12 of a total of 22). Such findings seem to confirm the point 
made earlier regarding the influence of the two cultures upon the responses. 
As long as society does not demand relationships and individual choices of 
its women the Indian woman can remain aloof and serene as an instrument 
of the divine Life Force. It is when she breaks with this culturally determined 
pattern and becomes a determinant, building relationships (placing other 
people in her drawings) that she experience difficulties similar to those felt 
by her less aloof American sisters. 

The fact remains that in most cases the Indian women drew how they felt 
about being a woman as a single figure, or a single object.1° Does this mean 
that they feel isolated or have isolated themselves, or is it that their culture 
does not yet require anything more of them? Several writers have suggested 
that the Indian personality is impersonal and that it tends to suspiciousness 
of others.44 McClelland explains the single figure drawings in a somewhat 


Her words: loving, dependent, aggressive, tender, spiteful, unforgiving, creative, 
sexy, greedy, motherly. 

‘Fifty-one drawings were of one single figure or object as against 12 single object 
drawings by Americans. 

14S pratt, p. 190. 
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different way. He holds that giving, a kind of repeated exchange, is a central 
theme in Indian culture, and that competitiveness in giving leads to 
psychic withdrawal in order to avoid conflict and interpersonal power 
struggles. There are also cultural influences which may make the Indian 
woman turn within and rely upon herself rather than on others. One of these 
is the ambivalent attitude men have toward women.** Lannoy notes that “In- 
dian women are looked upon in turn with idealization, desire'and alarm” 
as divine mother, seductress, and as Kali, the castrator and destroyer.?® 
Frieda Das emphatically agrees: 

Never has man dug a deeper pit for himself than did the Hindu when 

he worshipped goddesses and degraded woman-—when he adored the 

mother and slighted the wife. His own hope of release from this self 

forged frustration lies in purging the poison from the holy sources of 


life, in respecting sex, not in the abstract, but in the concrete form of 
wife.17 


Such wide disparity between dependence and distrust on the part of hus- 
bands mean that Indian women have to learn to hold fast to their own inner 
evaluation of themselves to avoid complete confusion. 


Another custom that has compelled Indian women to learn to stand alone 
is that of giving young girls to the husband’s family. Westerners have diffi- 
culty in understanding the kind of isolation and loneliness which Indian girls 
experience in the traditional early marriage. Despite the fact that a law now 
fixes ‘16 as the minimum marriage age of girls, it is often ignored in villages, 
and it is still generally true that the wife is turned over completely to the 
husband’s family. The fact that early in life, after a warm and intimate child- 
hood with their own families, women go to an alien, strange family, where 
some remain outsiders for years, demands the development of inner strength 
and self reliance to stand alone. The experience means a lot of loneliness 
and anger too, perhaps, that dare not be expressed.4® This kind of sudden 
ejection of children from pampered warm nurturance into too early adult 
responsibilities tends toward the development of an introverted type of per- 
sonality. This is a type of cultural influence described by Spratt who makes 
a strong case for classifying the Indian personality as narcissistic in contrast 
to the punitive one of the West. He describes the Indian tendency toward 
aloneness thus: 


*Desai, pp. 276-282. 

16]_annoy, p. 114. 

“Frieda Hauswirth Das, Purdah (London: Butler and Tanner, 1932), p. 111. 

*8QOne woman told me that after 30 years of marriage she was treated as an outsider 
in her husband’s family to the extent that if she came into the room when they were dis- 
cussing family matters, they stopped until she left the room. Many intimate talks I’ve had 
with Indian women about their treatment and problems in a joint family have started 


with: “I never told this to another soul. I wouldn’t dare”—this makes me know the need 
they have for an outlet for their feelings. 
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The narcissistic personality values its isolation. It feels safer, and ` 
stronger, and its superiority is buttressed if it can check its emotional 
outflows, both libidinal, and aggressive. Its posture is that of the baby 
in the womb. It likens itself to a tortoise which withdraws its head 
and legs within its shell.1® 


Much of the material in this study illustrates four points which are em- 
phasized by Spratt: 1) isolation and love of privacy; 2) importance of the 
head?’ as the source of contemplation and abstract ideals, and the few draw- 
ings of complete bodies with hands and feet to implement intimate relation- 
ships or practical achievements; 3) emphasis on the individual person in- 
stead of groups (exaggerated features, kum-kum, ornaments); and 4) 
checking of emotional outflow (few complete bodies, and more conservative 
use of paper and crayons). (Indian pictures in general were less bold, ener- 
getic and aggressive than Americans who used the whole page, and filled in 
the outlines twice as often as the Indians.) A serenity and calm detachment of 
expression pervaded the Indian drawings. 


Nevertheless there is significance in the fact that features are drawn on 
the solitary figures indicating a relationship to the inner woman, a confidence 
in her and an ability to nurture her. This is an important source of strength 
in the Indian woman’s ability to effectively assume a role of public leadership 
when the old prohibition on her activities is lifted. Perhaps Saran is justi- 
fied in saying that the problem of India is to temper so much individualism 
with acceptance of society. It may be, however, that Indian women will take 
the lead, indeed are taking the lead, in solving this problem. We have only 
to recall the remarkable examples of Indian women in public life such as 
Mrs. Gandhi, the Prime Minister, Madam Pandit, the first woman president 
of the U.N., the many governors of states, the ministers and members of the 
legislatures and in the recent past to know that Indian women are more and 
more stepping into the role of determinants for social change in their com- 
munities and the world. In fact it is easier for Indian women than for Ameri- 
can women to achieve positions of leadership in the government of their 
states and nation. McClelland predicts that women in India, having a supe- 
rior natural claim to power in its giving-oriented society and being insulated 
from competition with men, will reach, as old checks are removed, positions 
of leadership and power more than women in any other culture. 

An Indian woman whom I have known personally for eighteen years, and 
who has struggled against the old restricting patterns, drew for this study. 
Her drawing is a serene nature scene. Behind two large mountains a sun is 
rising; two coconut trees, heavy with fruit, grow beside a stream. Only some- 
one who has known her intimately can appreciate the effort and courage 


*°Spratt, p. 54, 

*Tt is interesting to contemplate the unusual attention Indians give to the head, wrap- 
ping it carefully whenever they are sick, the varied styles of headdress, the importance 
of hair for women, Sikhs, Brahmins, the head as source of semen in men, the ceremonies 
for little girls when their ears are pierced, etc. 
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that has gone into the rising of that sun on a new day for her, her family, 
and her community. One must have a deep center, and a nurturing relation- 
ship to her inner woman as an instrument of Life to be able to break out of 
old patterns as she did, and still maintain a loving, forgiving attitude toward 
those who made the struggle so hard. Her achievements in building relation- 
ships.in her family under circumstances which no American would tolerate, 
at the same time giving generously of her talents in community and state or- 
ganizations, make a success story second to none I know. 


THE WESTS PROBLEM 


Saran describes the West’s problem as “becoming an individual while 
being in society.” The American people-drawings support this thesis. All ex- 
cept two of these depict activity, and interaction between two or more people 
is shown in 28 of the 43 drawings. Americans picture themselves as busy 
“in society” and doing things, and in their word lists they mention many 
more and varied roles than the Indians. These many activities and roles in- 
volve women with other people, but in two-thirds of the drawings showing 
interaction these American women have omitted the facial features, drawing 
ovals for faces. This would seem to indicate that American women may sub- 
stitute activities and togetherness for relationships. ‘Does this mean that they 
find “safety (from relating?) in lots of activity between everybody?” Fur- 
ther support for this may be found in the fact that when drawing people 
singly American women omitted features in only two out of fourteen in- 
stances. 


If these drawings indicate how American women feel about being a woman, 
then they are more dependent on other people and on activities and together- 
ness (husband and children were included three times more often than in 
Indian drawings) in realizing themselves as women than are the Indians. 
One American, in describing her drawing of burning fire, with a stack of logs 
nearby, said: “It’s fire, warmth within—-woman is sustained by her family. 
They feed you.” That the feeling about oneself as woman has to be fed by 
someone else is, I believe, foreign to what Indian women live by. 


An Indian participant observed: “You American women seem to be de- 
pendent on others for your own identity as women. If your husband has an 
affair with another woman it changes who you are, and what you do. But 
with us it is different. We Indians see our role—our dharma as women—to 
be independent of others. No matter what my husband does this is not my 
responsibility. I go on with what is mine to do. It is his responsibility to 
handle what he is doing and I shall judge myself on the basis of my actions— 
not his.” Now while the American woman might well say: “You bet it changes 
what I do, and the role I play,” the chances are that she would use her 
energies to change her role, perhaps destroy the relationship, and certainly 
to flagellate herself for failing as a woman, and denying her children their 
father, instead of nurturing her inner self. The Indian woman might be just 
as hurt, but she is much more likely to see the relationship as a failure, rather 
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than herself. Relating to herself more tolerantly and less punitively, she could 
then husband her energies to do something constructive, or to wait until 
opportunity permitted making a change in conditions. 

In so far as the American woman failed to draw features in the figures 
which represent their feelings about themselves as women, just so far, I be- 
lieve, they fail to relate to themselves as women (and therefore to others, for 
we cannot love others if we don’t Jove ourselves), no matter in how much 
activity and togetherness they engage. It is an interesting slip which I, an 
American woman, made in beginning the first draft of this paper: “Three 
minutes to write how you fell about being a woman” I typed. This is the way 
the majority of the American participants seem to have taken the instructions. 
They drew how they fell from the high standards they had set for themselves. 
Instead of believing in our womanhood, relating positively to the woman 
within, as do the Indians, we are punitive and critical. We burden her with 
impossible demands and ambitions and roles and when they are not realized 
we shake our finger at her and tell her that she is not adequate for she has 
fallen from the ideals demanded of her. As Saran points out, the problem of 
the West (and of the western woman, particularly) is to learn to “become an 
individual while being in society”—+o relate to and nourish the inner woman 
amid the many activities of modern life. Without some emphasis on the inner 
self, the outwardly motivated American woman faces frustration and “Zer- 
rissenheit” or “torn-to-pieceshood.” But as long as the Indian woman is 
isolated in her individualistic, abstract ideals, she avoids intimate relation- 
ships and cannot bring to the outer world her sorely needed talents and 
abilities. 

Two IDENTICAL DRAWINGS 


Two drawings which were identical except for color, one by an Indian and 
one by an American, seem to illustrate the problems of women in each culture. 
The drawing was a simple form—a small circle drawn to the far left of the 
page. Blue was used by the American——“‘it’s depression,” she said. Orange, 
“my favorite color” was used by the Indian. The American was a professional 
woman working in India in a voluntary capacity. The delivery of her third 
child was imminent. The Indian woman was a non-professional mother of 
two grown children. She had worked with Gandhi in Ahmedabad, and con- 


tinued working as a volunteer social worker. 


In describing her drawing the American said: “It’s a cirecle—a whole—an 
egg. It’s just like I feel—an egg. I’m just an egg, and I’m tired of it. Pm low 
and I feel caught in a circle.” The Indian woman said: “It’s a light bulb. 
It’s everything—the sun, the moon, the earth.” The words the American as- 
sociated with “woman” related to practical things and relationships: lady, 
children, books, job, toys, dog, swings, work, lover, wife. Her problem was 
the low depressed feeling she had inside, as an individual who did not find 
satisfaction in her role. Those of the Indian woman related chiefly to the out- 
side world, but were expressed in very abstract terms: love of children, ser- 
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vice to humanity, helping everybody, wishing to serve my country. These area” 
ideals that might adorn ones character, but are not very practical specific “=. 
ways of serving society. It is as though the realization of the ideal got lost 
inside the high sounding idealism. But she was inwardly content. She chose 
her favorite color to express her feelings, and she felt no need to express dis- 
satisfaction with things as they were or to feel guilty. The problem remains 
that of translating her ideals into specific relationships and social reforms. 


Both women drew their feelings about being women in terms of the fem- 
inine symbol, and that for wholeness—the circle. Yet one has the problem of 
relating to herself inwardly, while the other has the problem of making her 
ideals effective in socisty. American women in this study have emphasized 
the outer strivings—a demand to do many things and play many roles. The 
Indian women have concentrated on relating to the inner woman. These two 
drawings illustrate effectively how each culture in its own way confronts 
woman with the problem of reconciling the demands of society with their 
womanhood. 


WORDS ASSOCIATED WITH ‘WOMAN? 


An amazing variety of words were used by the participants in this study to 
associate with the word “woman.” Even after grouping words having a com- 
mon meaning”? there still are only seven words or group-words each of which 
was used by as many as twenty women in each group. There are 310 words 
(167 by Indians and 143 by Americans) which were used only once. One 
very obvious difference was that the Indians used many more phrases (63) 
than Americans (19). Further the Indian phrases had a rather unspecific 
and idealistic quality about them: enjoy honest life, root of all social uplift 
in society and the nation, let there be peace in this world and no hatred be- 
tween countries and love and understanding towards all and no trouble on 
the home front, large hearted, a purposeful life. Some were a bit more spe- 
cific: Wise in making decisions, holy pilgrimages, care for health of the 
family, a method in working at home, not easily upset, help children feel 
they are individuals. The American phrase had a different quality: Home- 
maker with an individual life of her own, I think it is wonderful to be a 
woman, O.K.? freedom of mind, my daughter is a woman—not me, but I 
like being me for I fird so many fascinating interests, hearts—no flowers, I 
like the power without the responsibility, sexual partner, need to think more 
and not let my feelings take over. 


Who is Important? Whom did the women list as the important people in 
their lives? It might be expected that the Americans would list people more 
often than the Indians since they tended to draw groups while the Indians 
drew single figures. Yet the figures below do not reflect this. The total num- 


“For example, beautijul includes cosmetics, clothing, pretty; happy includes plea- 
sure, fun, joy, happiness; home includes house; free includes freedom, liberty, liberate; 
love includes loving, lovable, loved. 
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ber of references to people mentioned three or more times is almost exactly 


the same in each group. 

INDIAN AMERICAN 
Members of extended family 50 Mother 33 
Mother 20 Children 31 
Children 18 Wife 16 
Husband 9 Man 14 
Girl or female 8 Family © 9 
Family 7 Husband 8 
Wife 7 Friend 6 
Man 5 Me, myself, mine 6 
Parents 5 Companion 4, 
Sons 4 Sons 4 
Me Myself 4 Baby 4 
Companion 3 Lover 3 
—— People 3 
140 —— 


141 


If, however, we omit the members of the extended family and the words in- 
dicating general rather than specific relationships (man, girl, family), the 
count (115 Americans, 70 Indians) more nearly correlates with the draw- 
ings. The fact remains, however, that the extended family members dominate 
the Indian list. That would indicate that it is of greater importance to the 
Indian woman to be a member of the extended family than to be a mother, 
while to the American woman being a mother is of first importance. Ameri- 
cans list mother and children significantly more times (64) than do the In- 
dians (38). In addition, Americans list other relationship in the nuclear 
family 32 times while the Indians list them 20 times. William Kapp suggests 
a reason for this difference in emphasis: 
In the large Indian extended family ... affection is usually spread over 
several members of the large family and identification with particular 
persons is likely to be Jess close and intense ... may have the effect 
that the child cannot identify with any one particular person.?2 
It is also interesting that the Indian women list sons only a few times despite 
the importance which Indian society places on having sons, and that only 
one Indian identified “woman” with the despised role of “daughter-in-law.” 
What Else Is Important to Women? The seven words or group words men- 
tioned most often by both American and Indian women were the same. They 
are listed below in order of frequency of mention: . 


INDIAN AMERICAN 
Beauty 61 Love 46 
Love 43 Beauty 35 
Mother 20 Happiness 34 
Children 18 Mother 33 
Work 18 Children 31 
Home 16 Home 30 
Happiness 15 Work 19 


22K app, p. 58. 
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Even though the words are the same there are noticeable differences in 
frequency of mention, and we should be aware of differences in the mean- 
ings that may be attached to them in the two cultures. The last five American 
words were listed 146 times, the last five Indian words only 87 times. The 
Indians list beauty almost twice as often as the Americans, but in both groups 
it rates a significance above that of mother or children. For the Americans 
happiness also comes before mother or children. Not so the Indians. 


For Americans beauty relates not only to the physical attributes of the 
individual but very much to the environment, particularly to home and 
garden; it may also describe character and relationships. For Indians more 
emphasis is placed on the beauty of the person, or gods, or ornaments and 
decoration of the eyes, feet, face. Only for festivals is there great emphasis 
on beautifying the home with rangoli, flowers, etc. This focus on the person 
is in keeping with the historic lack of concern Indians have shown in the 
appearance of both their community and home environments. Spratt explains 
this as an attribute of the inward turning aspect of the narcissistic personal- 
ity.78 

Although the word work is listed almost the same number of times by both 
groups, the content of the work may be quite different. For middle class In- 
dian women, who normally have servants, work in the home means super- 
vision chiefly. For Americans, housekeeping means a lot of direct physical 
labor. As for employment outside the home, it is much more common for 
American than for Indian women. Both McClelland and Moddie point to 
- Indians’ fear of too much involvement in work. This is very different from 
the American tradition of work as duty, enthusiasm for “do it yourself” 
projects and hobbies, and their demands for successful results. 


Love and happiness, however, perhaps more than any of the seven top 
priority words listed by both groups, carry differing connotations in the two 
cultures. A description of two drawings will, I believe, illustrate the differ- 
ences in feeling tones associated not only with these words but also with work 
and the role of women in the two cultures. The American drawing is red 
(“red is bright. I like it.”) It is a house with Love printed on the roof. Inside, 
a smug looking woman, hair and dress carefully arranged, stands by the stove 
on which are smoking pans. A set table is nearby. A husband, newspaper and 
lit cigar in hand, is sitting in a comfortable chair. Outside two little girls 
are playing in the garden. “A happy home, a husband who loves you—con- 
tentment” she describes it. Her words are: mother, wife, home, helpmate, 
love, music, sunshine, compassion, charity, peace. The Indian drawing is of 
a very smiling head, features and hair carefully drawn with kum-kum on her 
forehead, with a barely suggested stick body. She is standing by a flower, 
larger than she is; the sun is shining. Her description of the picture is “it’s 
a human being, a flower and the sun. J am proud of being first a daughter, 
then a wife, and a mother—a duty done to God.” Her colors are bright, red, 


8Spratt, p. 18. 
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orange, green, and yellow. “I like red very much, but I didn’t draw myself 
in it.” Her words are love, affection, concern for others, a most ideal family,** 
a purposeful life, faith in God, cleanliness, children, good food, fine sight 
seeing. 

Both women indicate happiness by using bright colors they love, sunshine 
and smiling faces, but see what different concepts of happiness they have. 
For the Indian happiness is pride in “a duty done to God”—in roles, and in 
abstract ideals. For the American it is personal contentment of a happy home, 
being with others, activity, being a helpmate, “a husband who loves you,” 
as well as being a wife and mother. The Indian drawing is chiefly.a head, 
without any other people around. There is a big difference between finding 
satisfaction in a duty well performed and finding it in a mutual relationship 
based on congeniality of interests and physical attraction and activity. 

W ord-Pictures of Themselves: The descriptive words used in common by 
both Indians and Americans most frequently describe woman as loving, beau- 
tiful, sad and gentle. The additional words each of which was used from 
5-15 times paint a picture of an Indian woman that is somewhat different 
from the American picture, and bears direct relationship to the cultural in- 
fluences we’ve been discussing. The words are listed below according to 
frequency of use: 


INDIAN AMERICAN 
Beautiful, loving, clean, good, Loving, beautiful, free, sad, 
dutiful, sad, nice, dependent, warm, strong, sexy, soft, gentle, 
angry, jealous, gentle, kind, tender, peaceful, frustrated and 


understanding and faithful. confused. 


Roles of Women: The words indicating the roles of women are quite in- 
teresting in the greater variety, activity and specificity in those mentioned 
by the Americans and in the Olympian abstract nature of those of the In- 
dians. The Americans are involved in specific down to earth, energy absorb- 
ing jobs, while the Indian women are influences in the lives of others, a 
spiritual force and divine instrument of God. 


INDIAN 


Creator of the world, God’s creature 
force behind every great man, the 
root of all social uplift in society 
and the nation, — counselor to 
friends, mediator, good employer 
of servants, goari, madonna, hos- 
tess, writer, teacher, housewife, 
mother-in-law, grandmother, social 
companion to husband, burden 
disciplinarian of children, friend, 
cook, gem of the family. 


AMERICAN 


Pal, housekeeper, manager, 
judge, leader, troubleshooter, 
coordinator, mediator, sexual 
partner, cook, seamstress, 
golfer, bridge player, orga- 
nizer, lover, listener, home- 
maker, with an individual life 
of her own, researcher, com- 
panion to those in need, 


teacher, housewife, companion, 
friend. 


"4A most ideal family according to the Laws of Manu or the Ramayana is one in which 
the woman is completely subordinated to the man. 
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Words Used Exclusively: The words listed below show how differently the 
two groups describe woman in the words used only once and exclusively by 
one or the other group. The American traits fit those who are geared to ac- 
tivity, domination and the accompanying frustration and rebellion. The In- 
dian traits fit those geared to acceptance and consent of predetermined rules, 
with a fair amount of chafing but no rebellion. 


POSITIVE TRAITS 


AMERICAN INDIAN 
adjustable, adaptive, capable, content, calm, cheerful, clean, 
changing, determined, inde- courageous, demure, beloved, ami- 
pendent, growing, gracious, cable, dependable, dutiful, fair, 


free, supportive, radiant, neat, 
thoughtful, mobile, persuasive, 
serious, spontaneous, sensitive, 
thin, simple, useful, warm, 
witty, open, wholeness, modern 


fresh, goodwill, generous, harmoni- 
ous, homey, matronly, modest, 
pleasant, pure, polite, mercuric, 
sophisticated, steady, strange, sto- 
ical, steady, smart, not easily upset, 
sacrificing. 


NEGATIVE TRAITS 


AMERICAN 


annoyed,  birdbrain, coarse, 
caged, exploited. frustrated, con- 
fused, overpowsring, insecure, 
hooked, going in vicious cir- 


INDIAN 
ngeressive, jealous, vain, de- 
mending, dominating, dependent, 
impatient, clinging, greedy, irri- 
table, weak, frown, burden, zero, 


cles, worrying, struggling, a quarrelsome, can’t concentrate, 
mess, fighting, escaping, spoiled, possessive, shy valuable. 
running. 

CONCLUSION 


In this study the Indian women expressed their feelings about being a 
woman in terms of aloneness, of relating to their inner woman, of being 
serene instruments of nature—the Great Life Force, of abstract ideals, in- 
dicating a cultural support of and a lack of pressure against their woman- 
hood. The Americans expressed their feelings in terms of reaching outward, 
togetherness, action, achievement, frustration, indicating a response to 
strongly felt “shoulds” of behavior. Both Americans and Indians expend 
valuable energy on the “idealized self” rather than using it on the “real self” 
——on what they shculd like to be rather than on what they really are, and in 
each case it is clear that the women’s conception of themselves is deeply af- 
fected by their owr distinctive culture. 


The American woman is unrealistic in the number of roles and accomplish- 
ments she demands of herself. Involving herself in cages, mazes, burdens, 
she becomes caught and impersonal, denying herself the freedom and hap- 
piness which she lists first in her words associated with “woman” after love 
and beauty. Indian woman is unrealistic in the Olympian and abstract ideals 
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of goodness, duty and cleanliness of inner being she visualizes for herself. 
Identifying with trees, flowers and ‘things of nature she becomes large, in- 
finite and detached, denying herself to others and the practical world. 


To be whole nurturing women, both inner and outer development are 
needed. The inner realization that woman is an instrument of the Divine 
Life Force, with intimate knowledge of who she is as an individual, of her 
gifts and her limitations is only a part of the whole. In addition to this she 
needs to bring these gifts and powers to the outer world, risking failure and 
frustration as a would-be-determinant of an ever deepening self, and ever 
growing world. The Indian culture conditions its women to protect and nur- 
ture the inner woman; the American culture is stronger on energizing and 
outreach. Each culture needs to undergo the kinds of change that will free 
its women of the characteristic constraints that I have noted in this study and 
encourage the fuller realization of the peculiar gifts of women in both so- 
cleties. 





BETH C. KENNEDY is a Marriage, Family and ‘Child Counselor in Berkeley who has 
spent a total of four years in India on four different occasions making a study of Indian 
women and children. 
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THE MIDDLE CLASS FAMILY MODEL IN TAIWAN: 
WOMAN'S PLACE IS IN THE HOME 


/ Norma Diamond 


T. People’s Republic of China takes justifiable pride in the changes that 
have effected the status of women, both within the family setting and in 
the larger world of schooling, work, social activity and political engage- 
ment. Though by no means complacent that equality between the sexes 
has been fully achieved, the PRC’s example demonstrates how rapidly 
and far-reachingly change can occur when backed by government 
sanction. 


Starting in the late 1940s with a similar, if not identical, cultural base, 
the Kuomintang-ruled island of Taiwan provides an interesting vantage 
point from which to observe changes and continuities in the roles of Chi- 
nese women under a very different program for modernization and de- 
velopment. Taiwan of course shares in the broad heritage of Chinese civ- 
ilization and the “little traditions” of scutheast China from which some 
12,000,000 of its 14,000,000 population are derived. Modernization for 
Taiwan began at the turn of the century and has been greatly accelerated 
in the past 25 years. Under Japanese colonial rule, Taiwan first devel- 
oped modern business enterprises and industry and the personnel to staff 
them through a westernized educational system up through university level. 
In the past two decades there has been a diversification and growth of the 
economy, paralleled by rapid expansion of educational facilities. Between 
1950 and 1970, the number of schools at the secondary level increased from 
213 to 847, and the number of colleges, junior colleges and higher technical 
schools rose from 7 to 91.1 Women can be found in jobs at all levels of so- 
ciety, but despite the growing presence of educated women, both numerically 
and proportionately, they are clearly under-represented in those sectors of 
the economy for which their education would qualify them. Women are now 
one third of all college and technical school graduates, and also one third of 
all senior middle school graduates. But they are only 8% of all administra- 
tive, executive or managerial workers. That they are slightly over one third 
of all professional workers reflects their large numbers in nursing and ele- 
mentary school teaching; relatively few are in the more prestigious profes- 


*Educational Statistics of the Republic of China (Taipei: Ministry of Education, 


1970) , pp. 40 and 72. 
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sions such as medicine, law, engineering or university teaching.* Indeed, in 
the last-named, they are but 10% of the total instructional staff at all levels 
of higher education, with more than half of them teaching in junior colleges 
of nursing, home-economics, and secretarial skills. 

While less in evidence in the more lucrative or prestigious jobs, women 
do appear in relatively large numbers in other sectors of the work force. 
Industries such as textiles, electronic assemblage and garment production 
rely heavily on a semi-skilled or unskilled female work force which is literate 
as a result of six years of compulsory primary schooling. In 1971, women 
workers constituted 38% of all factory workers. Half of them were between 
15 and 19 years of age. They are also in demand for what government sta- 
tistics politely list as “service, sport and recreation” jobs: here, they are 
46% of the work force.’ Included in this category are prostitutes, bar-girls, 
dance-hall girls, wine house hostesses, hot-springs attendants, massage parlor 
attendants, etc. A recent study estimates that in 1966 there were between 
75,000 and 100,000 women working in these or closely allied jobs. At that 
time the total of women “service, sports and recreation” workers did not 
exceed 110,000. Women have also entered the work force in large numbers 
as sales persons (34% of the total) and clerical staff (32% of the total). 
Officially, women are 31.46% of Taiwan’s work force, a figure which does not 
seem to include all unpaid women workers in agriculture or family busi- 
nesses.” However, most of the jobs open to women require little education, 
low level of skills, and are designed for short-term employment. Of the women 
in the work force, only 5 in 100 are in professional, technical, administra- 
tive or managerial positions and many of these are jobs in the lower ranks. 
Most of the jobs available to women are neither suitable nor appealing to 
women who define themselves as educated or as middle-class or higher in 
social status. 

The official position on the status of women in Taiwan is that women enjoy 
full equality with men, both socially and legally. There is no doubt that the 
status of women is high, if compared with traditional China; the rise, in fact, 
goes back at least as far as Japanese colonial rule which banned foot binding 
and child marriages, opened schools to women, and granted them the rights 
to divorce, remarriage and property ownership. The earlier pre-colonial sit- 
uation may have had something to do with the ease with which these legal 
changes were actualized. Taiwan customary law in the 19th century already 
gave married women the right to own land, sell it or will it to their children, 
and it is interesting to note that when the Japanese began staffing the modern 
schools in the late 1890s they were able to hire 29 educated Taiwanese women 


*[bid., p. 81 and Quarterly Report on the Labor Force Survey in Taiwan, Republic of 
China, Jan. 1971 (Taiwan Provincial Labor Force Survey and Research Institute), p. 25. 

“Quarterly Report, op. cit. . 

*Lee Chang-kuei, A Study of the Institution and Problems of Foster Daughters in Tai- 
wan (in Chinese, English summary) (Taichung: Tunghai University, Social Science Re- 
search Center, 1970), p. 18. 

“Quarterly Report, p. 7. 
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as teachers. Moreover, 19th century Taiwan had high rates of widow remar- 
riage and of matrilocal marriages due to shortage of women in the frontier- 
like situation. Women already had a higher status than in China proper. 

Under Kuomintang rule, the civil law promises equality in the economic, 
political, educational and domestic spheres, though in practice principles of 
male dominance often take precedence.” Both under the Japanese and under 
current rule, women able to take advantage of the new educational and eco- 
nomic opportunities, through their own struggle or with family backing, have 
entered into areas of endeavor beyond the domestic sphere. After 1949, the 
Taiwanese women were joined by some of those women who had been influ- 
enced by the May Fourth Movement on the mainland of China, or who had 
come through the difficulties of the war years where women, of necessity, had 
to play more than a simple domestic role. Most of the educated women among 
the older mainland refugees to Taiwan tended to combine life-long careers 
with marriage, and to see themselves as an important force in society. Their 
presence should have strengthened the aspirations of Taiwanese women for 
greater equality and participation. 

But what is intriguing about Taiwan over the past two decades is that de- 
spite the legal possibilities for sexual equality, and the presence of numerous 
role models, there has been a retreat from feminism. In its place, there is the 
counter-development of a peculiar nostalgia for the past in romanticized 
form. This stance, which supports a return to domesticity, glorifies woman’s 
role as a mother and paints a picture of domestic life as essentially a life of 
desirable leisure. Here, the woman can devote her spare energies to em- 
broidery, sewing, painting, flower arranging, music, reading, and other arts 
of self cultivation. With only minimal mention of household chores and 
housekeeping routines, it is more a description of upper class life or perhaps 
the life of a pampered concubine. The realities are something else again. 

The function of this mythic view of Chinese wifehood, which is projected 
as the reality of middle class life, is to encourage women to stay at home 
after marriage. It is a viewpoint which validates the demands of the present 
in terms of the past, manipulating the factor of economically productive 
work as a crucial variable in determining a family’s social status. To be re- 
spectable middle class in Taiwan today means that status derives solely from 
the husband’s income and occupation, that the household can forego the 
wife’s potential earning power and present to the outside world an emulation 
of traditional upper class life in which women were completely separated 
from the work-a-day world. In the final analysis, what is crucial to status is 
not what the woman does, but what she dces not do... she does not hold an 
outside job. That she performs a series of domestic chores that are never 


®Takekoshi Yosaburu, Japanese Rule in Formesa (London: Longmans, Green and Co., 
1907), pp. 296ff. and pp. 310-313. See also George Barclay, Colonial Development and 
Population in Taiwan (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1954), pp. 225-230. 

"Li Chia-fu, “Are China’s Men and Women Equal?” (in Chinese), The Woman, Tai- 
pei, February 1971. 
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performed by upper class women is A irrelevant; these are done in privacy and 
can be disregarded.. 


Work before marriage is encouraged, particularly in factory production, 
clerical and sales jobs and the entertainment world. Certainly, some forms 
of work attract educated, middle class oriented women, but it would be safe 
to say that in most jobs for women, youth has priority. Neither factories nor 
private offices and business concerns seem to be interested in retaining their 
women workers more than a few years. Many of the new department stores, 
for example, expect the sales girls to leave at the end of a three-year contract 
and give them a severence bonus for doing so. Other enterprises expect wom- 
en to resign when they marry, and relatively few make it possible for women 
to take maternity leaves or temporary leaves-of-absence. Meantime, the media 
reflect the idea that with marriage women leave the working world for the 
privilege of enacting an upper class style of life, no matter what sort of job 
their husband holds. After three or four years of low paid and unrewarded 
work in a factory, an office, a crowded elementary school or whatever, it is 
not surprising that women wish to believe this. It is a form of upward mo- 
bility, in their eyes. 


That an exclusive domestic role should be equated with upward mobility- 
is also not surprising, given the fact that the areas of the traditional society 
where women have been most active economically are those which are now 
defined not only as lower-class but also as somewhat “backward.” In the 
peasant sector, and among the traditional business class of small shopkeepers, 
women are still active workers throughout their lives. Such work is done 
within the framework of the household as the basic economic unit, with no 
salary attached. These women, often listed simply as housewives by the police 
registration, spend a great deal of their time in such tasks as transplanting 
rice, weeding, harvesting, caring for vegetable gardens and livestock, ped- 
dling of produce, or even hiring out as day labor to their neighbors. In busi- 
ness families, the women spend much of their day in the shop serving cus- 
tomers, keeping up good public relations, supervising apprentices, or serving 
as loan agents. This expanded domestic role is ignored in the media: since 
such women can simultaneously be defined as housewives, the public is as- 
sured that in the ideal/ typical Chinese family, woman’s work is “inside” 
and man’s work is “outside.” The upward mobile daughters or grand daugh- 
ters of these families, remembering the work load of older women in their 
household, cope with the contradiction between myth and perception by de- 
ciding that their own families were somehow unusual, or forced by poverty 
into non-ideal behavior. They see the traditional woman’s work load as de- 
grading, which is not necessarily the way the “lower classes” saw it them- 
selves. My own research in a peasant community led me to the conclusion 
that there was real pride taken in women’s work activities and their ability 
to add to household income. Indeed, these were criteria for selecting a bride 
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or evaluating the character of an adult woman.® 

Be that as it may, the non-working wife is rapidly becoming the ideal for 
the new and growing urban middle class. The men in this group are em- 
ployed in government and private enterprises or in the professions; they are 
in jobs removed from the family scene where there is little that wives can do 
to assist them in their work. Moreover, they are a spatially mobile group, 
flowing into the larger cities from out of Taiwan’s towns and rural country- 
side, with many of their kinsmen left behind or scattered to still other loca- 
tions. The role of the wife in these families is to be a loving and devoted 
mother, selflessly engaged in making a comfortable home for her small fam- 
ily, wherever it may move. 


With this introduction, let us turn our attention to a consideration of some 
of the characteristics of middle class families. The data are drawn from a 
study of urban middle class families conducted in 1970 and 1971.° The loca- 
tion was Tainan City, a commercial-industrial-educational center of almost 
400,000 population. Our samples were drawn from the household registration 
records of several neighborhoods, and divided between housewives and 
working wives. In both sub-groups, the women were married to men with 
educations at the level of senior middle school or higher who were employed 
as professionals, white collar and civil-service workers, or in military-officer 
level jobs. The women themselves had at least junior middle school educa- 
tions, and ranged in age from 25 to 60. All of the working wives had at least 
one child, as did 98% of the housewives. In our final sample, which will be 
discussed here, there are 112 full-time working wives, 108 full-time house- 
wives, and 20 women working part-time. Most of those in this last group 
were employed by their husbands and not salaried. Because of the small size 
of this third sub-group it will not be discussed separately in our comparisons 
of life-styles of working wives and housewives. 


While some of these families were still living in the large houses left behind 
by the Japanese, most were living in smaller modern apartments or town- 
houses. Such surroundings seemed to require European furniture, with 
prestige consumer items such as television, stereo sets, upright piano, glass- 
and-liquor cabinet or even a refrigerator displayed in the living room. It is 
an approximation of America or modern Japan, even though actual income 
and over-all standard of living still fall considerably below that found in 
either country. The salaries of those in our sample ranged between U.S. $75 
and U.S. $200 per month per wage earner. 


There are differences beyond income which are important to note, par- 
ticularly in the area of family roles, extra-household activities, and the 


"Norma Diamond, Kun Shen: A Taiwan Village (New York: Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, 1969). 

"For funding of the research over a period of 16 months, I am grateful to the American 
Council of Learned Societies, the American Philosophical Society, the Rackham Grad- 
uate School of the University of Michigan, and the University of Michigan Center for 
Chinese Studies whose financial support of two field trips made the study possible. 
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husband-wife relationship itself. The modern middle class family in Taiwan 
is not simply a duplication of American or Japanese life styles, just as it is 
not really a duplication of treditional upper class life. Let us start by looking 
at household organization: the proportion of households that are simple 
nuclear families composed oi a couple and their unmarried children, those 
where the nuclear unit is joined to the parents of one of the couple, and 
those that are more complex tnits. 


TABLE I 
HOUSEHOLD ORGANIZATION IN THE MIDDLE CLASS 

Nuclear Living with Living with 

Families Hishand’s Parents Wife’s Parents Complex Other 
Housewife 72.2% 13.9% 2.8% 5.5% 5.5% 
(N=108) | a 
Employed Wives 65.2% 18.8% 9.0% 3.5% 3.5% 
(N=112) 


As Table I indicates, most of the middle-class families are nuclear families, 
with relatively few living in complex households. But it is the working wives 
of this middle class who are more likely to be living with their in-laws or to 
have their own parents in residence. In this sense, they are more “traditional” 
than the housewife sample. 3ut of course, it is the presence of these other 
adults in the household which facilitates their moving out of the housewife 
role. They are not playing the role of the traditional daughter-in-law who 
waits on the elders and attends their needs. On the contrary, they expect and 
receive assistance in domestic tasks from the older women of the household, 
while at the same time their income makes it possible to lighten these tasks. 
Of the working wives, 12% had full time servants, compared to 6.5% of the 
housewives. In the past, when servants were more easily obtained, 45% of 
the working wives had full time servants, at least during the children’s pre- 
school years, as compared to only 20% of the housewives. 37% of them hired . 
someone to do the laundry, whereas only 24% of the housewives did so, and 
23% of them had washing machines while only 16% of the housewives 
owned one. 

Where servants are not available, the working wives of the middle class 
are better able to recruit assistance from mothers-in-law or their own mothers 
in a range of tasks, including care of infants and pre-schoolers during part 
of the day even if living in nuclear families (Table II). In some cases, the 
women of the working group reported that their mother or mother-in-law 
had come to live with them for a year or two after each child so that they 
could continue work, whereas in contrast some of the housewives felt they 
received no help at all even from permanently resident mothers-in-law. 
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TABLE IE : 


PERCENTAGE REPORTING ASSISTANCE IN HOUSEHOL 
TASKS FROM MOTHERS-IN-LAW OR OWN MOTHER 


Care of 
Daily Shopping Cooking Cleaning Laundry Infant Pre-Schooler 
Housewives 8.3% 12% 11% 46% 17.5% 21% 
(N=108). 
Working Wives 16% 25% 20% 98% 37% 39% 
(N=112) 


In the absence of servants or other female household members, there is 
some pressure on husbands to share in the household and child-care tasks, 
but little enthusiasm for it, particularly in the area of child care. It appears 
that husbands are not very willing to act as baby-sitters and regard most 
household tasks as degrading. This is less true for the mainland refugee hus- 
bands, and it is possible that these attitudes are a continuation of Japanese 
tradition as well as Chinese feelings on the matter. Whatever the reason, few 
of the households in the sample can be described as “equalitarian” (Table 
II). Husbands of working wives are more likely to pitch in with the daily 


TABLE IH 


PERCENTAGE REPORTING HELP FROM HUSBANDS IN 
HOUSEHOLD TASKS 


Care of 
Shopping Cooking Cleaning Laundry Infants Pre-School 
Housewives 12% 10.2% 12% 1.8% 20% 19% 
(N=108) 
Working Wives 26% 22% 23% 6.2% 8.9% 5% 
(N=112) 


chores, but are markedly less involved with the care of the children since 


they see no need to give the wife a chance to “get out of the house” and since 
they are more likely to have servants or other women around to take over. 

Having servants is rapidly becoming an academic question for many mid- 
dle class families as more and more young women are recruited into the 
factories and shops or the burgeoning entertainment world rather than into 
domestic service. Though wages have risen to at least US $20 a month plus 
room and board for domestic service, earnings are still better in other kinds 
of employment which in addition have the advantage of shorter working 
hours and greater social freedom. The housewives rationalize the problem by 
rejecting the idea of having servants; they speak of the harm that can come 
to the children at the hands of some semi-literate country girl who is ignorant 
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of sanitation, speaks badly, is ignorant of child psychology, and is more in- 
terested in the money than the well being of the children. Lack of education 
and unfamiliarity with modern ideas are also the reasons proffered for living 
separately from one’s in-laws or parents, not only for the well being of the 
young children but also on the grounds that mother-in-law would feel more 
comfortable psychologically residing with one of her less-educated, less mod- 
ern offspring. 

The result, however, is a style of family living that puts the housewife into 
a social isolation which far exceeds that of upper class women even in tradi- 
tional times and is in marked contrast to the social activities of women in the 
peasant and small business class. For a significant number, there are not even 
kinsmen nearby: 25% of our sample had no kinsmen in Tainan or its en- 
virons on either side of the family. 


Nor does the neighborhood ease the isolation. Despite the proverbial say- 
ing that it is better to have a good neighbor than a distant relative, it is dif- 
cult to meet neighbors. The high walls, topped with barbed wire and spikes 
of jagged glass, which surround houses and apartment entryways not only 
keep out thieves but also cut down the chances for informal meetings and 
conversations with one’s similarly besieged neighbors. A front yard is a 
walled enclosure, not an extension of property that merges with those next 
door. Apartment blocs and entire neighborhoods are built without provision 
for play areas or open spaces where people might gather. In the peasant vil- 
lages, houses are unwalled and unlocked: people move freely in and out of 
neighboring homes. In the cities, and particularly in middle-class areas, there 
is anonymity and distance. One can live in the same place for years with 
nothing more than a nodding acquaintance with other residents, and some- 
times not even that. On a scale ranging from total disregard of neighbors to 
close friendship, we found that almost half of the housewives, and even more 
of the working wives were limited to impersonal exchange of greetings 


(Table IV). 


TABLE IV 
LEVEL OF RELATIONSHIP WITH NEIGHBORHOOD WOMEN 
Stop to chat, 
None Greetthem walk to market Visits Close Friends 

Housewives 7.4% 40.7% 25.9% 22.2% 3.7% 
(N=108) 
Working Wives 38.9% 64.2% 14.2% 9.8% 2.7% 
(N=112) 


Some reported that they stopped to chat with neighbors or walked with them 
to morning market, somewhat fewer would exchange brief visits or watch 
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TV together or keep an eye on each other’s children, but very few felt that 
they had real friends among their neighbors. 

Indeed, when it came to a question of close friendships, there was no 
significant difference between working women and those who spent the entire 
day in the neighborhood, although the housewives were generally on closer 
terms with neighbors. But then only a fourth of the housewives could claim 
anything more than superficial relations with neighborhood women beyond 
the chance encounter and the exchange of a few words. 

In an urban setting, one might seek friends outside of the immediate 
neighborhood, but this also presents difficulties. Because of fear of robbery, 
town dwellers are reluctant to leave the house unoccupied for more than a 
brief period, even during the day. Nor are friends always visitable. At most, 
40% of the women were from Tainan and its environs, and this, coupled 
with geographical mobility generally, meant that it was only a happy coinci- 
dence when they could locate former school friends and work colleagues 
living in Tainan. This would not matter so much if marriage introduced one 
to a‘new circle of friends, but it does not. To a great extent, male and female 
social worlds are kept separate in this class, though in peasant and small 
business families the wives tend to know their husband’s friends and work 
associates, their wives, and people of the community generally. In the middle 
class, the husband’s world of work associates and old school mates is his 
own. He sees his friends in the evenings, often at a restaurant or other place 
of entertainment where his wife would not be welcome. The patronage of 
coffee-houses, restaurants, and of course bars and wine-houses is predomi- 
nantly, if not exclusively, male. Closer friends in the husband’s social net- 
work occasionally call at the house without their respective wives. The host- 
ess is not expected to entertain them beyond serving some refreshments. At 
New Years, or on specific invitation, they may bring their wives along. Once 
a year, most government and business organizations give a banquet to which 
wives are invited. 

Under these circumstances, the wife has little opportunity for initiating 
new friendships through her husband’s network of friends. Here again, there 
may be some carry-over of Japanese traditions.?° Whatever the cause, only 


5% of our entire sample regarded wives of their husband’s friends as their 


friends, 15% had never even seen them, and 54% claimed they saw them 
only once a year, usually under formal circumstances. They were the equiva- 
lent of neighborhood “nodding acquaintances.” 

The women who are employed can of course build up a network of new 
friends parallel to that of their husbands, though they do not usually have 
the social freedom of the evenings in which to pursue these friendships. The 
housewives, in turn, make use of one potential source of friends that is ig- 


*°There are interesting sub-sample differences if we separate Taiwanese from main- 


land refugees in our sample. Wives of husband’s friends are complete strangers to 22.5% 
of the Taiwanese but to only 4% of the Mainlenders. Conversely 8% of the Mainlanders 
claim close friends among them, compared to 2.8% of the Taiwanese. 
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nored by the working women, namely church activity. A few of the women 
had in fact joined fundamentalist Protestant sects which held almost nightly 
prayer meetings, and counted the participants as their close friends. Alto- 


TABLE V 
NUMBER OF GOOD FRIENDS IN THE TAINAN AREA 
None 1-2 3-4 5-6 7 or more 
Housewives 11.1% 19.4% 40.7% 16.7% 12.0% 
(N==108) 
Working Wives 8.0% 15.2% 36.7% 24.1% 16.1% 
(N==112) : 


gether, some 9% of the housewives cited the church as their main source of 
friends. This probably balances out some of the working wives claiming 
large numbers of their work associates as friends. But as Table V indicates, 
most of the women claim only a small number of friends available to them, 
and the working women, despite the press on their time, seem to lead more 
active social lives. This is evident also in the amount of time that is spent 
visiting and socializing with friends during the week.1? 

Relatively few, whether housewives or employed, are involved in any sort 
of club or organized activity. This contrasts not only with the American 
scene but even with middle class life as described for Tokyo suburbia. 
A handful belong to the Kuomintang because their job requires it, a few are 
members of professional organizations connected with their job, a few others 
are active in the Provincial Women’s Association. The largest group were 
those who regarded themselves as active in church affairs (12%), but this 
is probably a reflection of sample bias since one of our neighborhoods turned 
out to include houses belonging to a large theological college. Most women 
claimed no outside activity of any sort. 

Some of the housewives feel the isolation more keenly than others. Three- 
fourths of them had worked a year or more before marriage. Like their em- 
ployed counterparts they had been teachers, nurses, civil-service employees, 
accountants, and white collar workers in private companies. Of those who 
had worked, 22% felt under pressure to resign when they married, 6% 
resigned because their husbands insisted, and a third did not resign until 


tOut of the total sample of 240, 30 belonged to the Catholic Church and 58 to a vari- 
ety of Protestant denominations. Eighty-nine identified themselves as Buddhist. Fifty- 
ie denied any religious affiliation or belief. The rest said they were Confucianist or 

aoist. 

*#Mainlander refugees were more likely to give dinners and parties at home, to social- 
ize with neighbors and husband’s friends, and to claim a wide circle of friendships. For 
example, 21% claimed to have 7 or more good friends, while only 8% of Taiwanese 
women did. 

Ezra Vogel, Japan’s New Middle Class (Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1963), pp. 110f. 
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their first pregnancy. In the entire housewife sample, one third expressed 
open discontent with the life style, expressing a preference for outside em- 
ployment. Almost 40% said they hoped to be able to return to work once the 
children were older. 


Their malaise was not matched by the working women. Only 11% of them 
expressed dissatisfaction with their life style and a desire to stay at home, 
and these tended to be women who saw themselves as working because of 
their husband’s low salary. Most of the working women in our sample could 
easily have given up their jobs without the loss of income seriously lowering 
the family’s standard of living. They worked not just for the income involved 
but also for the social gratifications and the self-esteem they gained from 
outside employment, or for the feeling that they were serving society and 
putting their educations to use. At the same time, they had complaints about 
the increasing discrimination they met at work. Even in government jobs, 
where legal protections are supposed to be enforced, they saw themselves 
paid on a lower scale and shunted into dead-end positions. They felt that men 
with lesser education and experience were promoted ahead of them. And 
disturbingly, they felt the psychological pressure of the Taiwan scene trying 
to force them into a domestic role. 


The major reason given for women not working is that they are needed 
at home to care for the children until they are at least in senior middle school. 
It was the reason most frequently given by housewives in explaining why 
married women should not seek outside employment, and it received guilty 
support from over a third of the working women as well. It is an argument 
found with increasing frequency in the mass media, which is rapidly elevat- 
ing motherhood into something approaching sainthood. 


It is also a realistic argument, given nuclear family living and absence of 
servants. Taiwan has done little to provide alternatives for child care for 
working mothers. Institutionalized facilities are few: kindergartens, public 
or private, which serve children from four to six, have space for only one in 
ten potential applicants. Moreover, most of these are located in urban areas 
and are more accessible to the middle class. There are even fewer resources 
for children under four, most of them dismal places providing what can only 
be described as “custodial care.” Children attending kindergarten and the 
early grades of elementary school are often on half-day shifts which do not 
mesh with business working hours, and after-school play centers are rare ex- 
cept in private schools. 


In earlier times, as in the peasant sector and poorer urban classes today, 
mothers had the chief responsibility but not the entire burden for child care. 
They were aided by in-laws, by their own clder children, and by neighbors. 
In the peasant villages, women exchange child care services to free each other 
for work tasks that cannot be done conveniently with a child on one’s back. 
Youngsters barely in school carry their infant sibling on their back as they 
wander around the village. Wrinkled grandfathers sit patiently tending a 
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toddler. And the children old enough to fend for themselves play everywhere 
im groups. 

The middle class life style precludes much of this. If not in school, children 
are home being cared for by the mothers. They play in the house or the walled 
yard, not on the street, accompanied by siblings, a visiting cousin, or a care- 
fully screened child of equivalent family status, and most often by the mother 
who is expected to be the constant nurturer, companion and instructor 
through childhood. Older siblings take little of the burden for child care: 
they are expected to be involved in their studies. Indeed, children in the 
middle class have few chores to perform, either for themselves or for the 
general household. Such a pattern made more sense in the traditional wealthy 
families, where there were a host of cousins to play with, where chores were 
done by servants, and children cared for by amahs, maids, and tutors. 


Over and beyond the realities of the demands placed on the middle class 
mother, there is the ideological shift in viewing the purpose of higher educa- 
tion for women. Put briefly, it is a viewpoint which holds that women are 
educated for the purpose of being better mothers. Many women have been 
convinced that their educations serve the primary purpose of teaching and 
shaping their own children. It is their tutalege and care which will build 
moral fiber, their inputs of learning which will steer the children successfully 
thru the school system. To take an outside job while the children are young 
is tantamount to abandonment of one’s real responsibilities. The older edu- 
cated women were more likely to see themselves as a privileged avant-garde 
putting their skills and training to use in the wider society, and they found it 
acceptable to have servants or kin taking over household tasks, including 
child care. Women now in their late 20s and 30s are more likely to feel that 
their place is at home, beside their children. 

Since education is the key to a good position, it is highly valued by the 
middle class. This is not a reverence for learning per se; most parents, when 
pressed about career hopes for their offspring, seemed to have their hearts 
set on sons becoming engineers and going abroad to study, and their daugh- 
ters marrying a returned Ph.D. in engineering. But at least the middle class 
expects its sons and daughters to go to college. 

Competition in the school system is keen. The quota examinations for 
junior middle schools were abolished a few years ago but still exist for ad- 
mission to senior middle school, college, and technical schools, and for per- 
mission to go abroad for advanced study. In the late 1950s, one out of ten 
primary school students survived in the system to graduate from a senior 
middle school, and only one in a hundred managed to enter a university or 
technical college. The situation is only slightly more relaxed now: about 
20% of primary school students will eventually enter senior middle schools, 
and about 4% will enter some form of college. 

Taking advantage of the competitive situation, some teachers reserve their 
best efforts for extra-curricular tutorial sessions or cram schools (pu-hsi- 
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pan) in order to supplement their low salaries. Among Taiwanese families, 
there is the added concern that the children will be disadvantaged by coming 
from homes where standard Mandarin, the only language permitted in the 
classrooms, is not in every-day use and perhaps not even spoken by older 
members of the household. To offset these dificulties, maternal duty includes 
intensive tutoring of the children. In 38% of our sample families, only the 
mother performed this task. In another 20% of the families, she was assisted 
by her husband.?4 Average tutoring time was estimated as an hour a day 
per child, running higher before examination times.*5 Tutoring responsibil- 
ity declines after admission to junior high school when it is taken over by 
private tutors, cram-schools, or fathers. But though the men in our sample 
tend to have a few more years education than the women, they are less likely 
to see tutoring children as their responsibility. They remain uninvolved 
during the elementary school period, just as they did during the pre-school 
years. In part, this is due to their social obligations outside of the home: 
they are not there regularly enough in the evenings or on weekends to assume 
the task. Indeed, they may have important social committments just at the 
time the children most need assistance with their schoolwork. Tutoring be- 
comes an evening routine for mothers. Others, who do not see themselves as 
actively tutoring, still feel they need to be there to keep an eye on the children 
and answer occasional questions. 


If this involvement with children’s schoo! achievement sounds reminiscent 
of Vogel’s description of Japanese suburbia it may well be that it springs 
from similar causes which yield similar results. The Taiwan middle class and 
the Japanese middle class share not only the competition of the school system 
but also the phenomenon of the work-involved, absent husband. The nuclear 
family does not automatically create family “togetherness” and emotional 
closeness between spouses. In traditional China, the importance of the tie 
between husband and wife was downplayed: in modern Taiwan it is still 
downplayed despite the romantic pop songs, the fictional love stories, and 
the assurances on all sides that the traditional loveless arranged marriages 
are a thing of the past. Some marriages are of course generated and sustained 
by love and respect between spouses. But in our sample, where 71% of the 
husbands received college educations, a little less than half of the marriages 
were traditionally arranged. In 25% of the sample, the couple did not meet 
face to face until the wedding day. Others were allowed a few meetings with 
a parentally-selected potential partner, and were allowed to express some 
opinion before the engagement was formally set. 


**Tf one considers housewives separately, 63% were involved in tutoring of children, 
either alone or with assistance from husband, while the figure falls to 51.7% of the work- 
ing wives. 

*5Housewives tended to have more children than working wives. Sixteen per cent had 
five or more children, but only 4% of the working wives had this many. Conversely, 50% 
of the working women had only one or two children, while only 27% of the housewives 
had this few. The remainder had three or four. 
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As was pointed out earlier, social patterns in Taiwan do not involve couples, 
and after marriage one cannot assume that spouses rely on each other for 
companionship and recreation. Some do, of course: 20% of the women in 
the sample stated that once a week or more they went with their husband to 
a movie, or shopping, or to visit kinsmen. On the other hand, roughly a third 
stated that they accompanied their husband for recreation only two or three 
times a year at the most. This includes the 13% who said they never went 
anywhere with their husband, who might have been exaggerating the case 
somewhat.1¢ There is no stigma attached to a man spending his evenings and 
free time with friends rather than with his family. On the contrary, he is open 
to teasing and ridicule from his peers if he professes a preference for spend- 
ing free time at home or if his wife frequently accompanies him wherever he 
goes. 


Similarly, the Taiwan scene discourages dating by young unmarried peo- 
ple, especially during middle school and college years when they are expected 
to be concentrating on their studies. As a result, engagements are agreed to 
after what Westerners would regard as very short acquaintance or very super- 
ficial knowledge of the other person’s ideas and values. Though many young 
people would like to choose their own spouse, they are uncomfortable in deal- 
ing with the opposite sex. This may be due in part to the separation of the 
sexes through childhood and adolescence. In elementary school, the boys and 
girls are usually seated on opposite sides of the classroom and are separated 
on the play-ground. In middle school, they are in separate schools entirely, or 
at best in separate classrooms in the new junior middle schools. Even in col- 
lege there is separation, perpetuated by sex differences influencing what field 
the applicant chooses to study or is eventually assigned to study. For example, 
some 20% of all boys in college are in schools or departments of engineering, 
where the ratio to girls is 40 to 1. Conversely, in fields like sociology and 
anthropology one finds the professors bemoaning the fact that almost all the 
students assigned to their department are women. One hastens to add that 
students rarely take courses outside their department. 


Given this separation, and the pressures against dating which define those 
who date as close to juvenile delinquents, the educated children of the middle 
class are usually willing, in the end, to let their parents select a suitable part- 
ner and introduce them. They do not feel they are themselves qualified to 
make such a serious decision. The basis for parental decision, unfortunately, 
is often family standing and formal education, rather than consideration of 
similarities or differences in emotional makeup, intellect or interests of the 
young people,17 


18For some of the women interviewed, the sessions were not only a break in isolation 
and daily monotony but also a chance to let off steam. We occasionally had more trouble 
extricating ourselves from the interview than in initiating it. 


In one case brought to my attention, the pre-marriage meetings of a couple in a 
family arranged marriage of this sort were so brief and non-communicative that not until 
after the wedding did the girl (and her family) discover that the young man not only 
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A cool relationship between spouses may be endurable if set within the 
context of a village where one has a network of friends and kinsmen for 
companionship and emotional support, or within the neighborly hustle and 
bustle of the business world in the more traditional neighborhoods of the 
city, or in the context of a large extended household. The women in these 
settings do not expect a warm and close relationship with their spouse, 
though very often one develops because of the day-to-day cooperation in 
work, and the common interest of advancing the family’s livelihood or the 
well being of one’s small nuclear unit. In the peasant villages, husband and 
wife may have been strangers on the wedding day, but unless there are sharp 
personality conflicts they grow closer and closer with time. 


The modern urban context does not preduce such cooperation and joint 
endeavor. At best, women may have a career of their own, their own circle of 
friends, some small role to play socially in connection with their husband’s 
lives, and the occasional companionship of their husband. At worst, they are 
isolated at home all day with no one but the children to turn to, and totally 
cut off from any participation in the husband’s life save that of providing 
children to carry on his name, and providing a clean house and meals for 
him. The smoothness and ease with which Taiwan is reportedly carrying out 
a program of rapid urbanization takes account only of the adjustment of men 
to this new life, and says little of what is happening to the women. 


In moving from countryside, small town, or even a large city to some new 
location connected with the husband’s job, the women face far greater prob- 
lems of adjustment. Often, the husband is willing to make the move because 
he already has friends there or kinsmen; it is perhaps they who have arranged 
the job for him. Once at work, he can create a new social life for himself. But 
while Taiwan’s growing cities have all the surface amenities of cities any- 
where in the industrialized world, they have little or nothing in the way of 
institutions to integrate the housewives. Large Japanese factories and cor- 
porations organize clubs and classes for the wives of their employees, ar- 
range group excursions and vacation trips, so that the women can also sink 
roots in a new community. Taiwan has none of this. 


For example, one of our interviewees lived in a block of houses that was 
reserved for people employed at high levels in a govrnment organization. 
Despite this, she knew almost none of the cther women after some 14 years 
of residence there. Nothing was organized for them, and they organized noth- 
ing for themselves. I asked if those of longer residence ever called on new 
arrivals to welcome them and was told that unless the new arrival was a for- 
mer schoolmate or carried a letter of introduction from someone close to the 
respondent she would neither call nor issue an invitation. It might be several 
years before she even had occasion to say a few words to the “newcomer” at 





carried a bogus college diploma but was actually mentally retarded. However, he did 
come from a distinguished and respectable family. 
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the yearly banquet, although the husbands might have become close friends 
at work, 


The absence of “welcome wagons” and the difficulties of finding a pretext 
for visiting the woman next door may explain the disproportionate number 
of women in our middle class group who have become Christians, often with- 
out their husband joining them.!® The traditional Chinese temples are pat- 
ronized by some of the women in the middle class, but they go only to pray 
as individuals; the group activities in these institutions are carried out by 
men. But some of the Christian churches have co-op nursery schools, classes 
and clubs for women, charity activities, small prayer meetings, and the like. 


Even so, given the social institutions of present day Taiwan, working out- 
side of the home is the most effective way for women to break out of isolation. 
Yet despite the growing number of educated women qualified to hold reason- 
ably interesting middle-class-level jobs, the trends are such that an increasing 
proportion of these women will have little or no work experience before mar- 
riage and will be limited to a housewife role after marriage. In my interview- 
ing, I was often struck by the change in spirit and attitude of the younger 
women. In comparison to the older women in the sample, they were much 
more ambivalent about their role if they were working. One of our sampling 
problems, in fact, was locating educated women in the 50 to 60 age group 
who were not employed. These women, who received their educations at a 
time when women were 10% or less of all college students, usually had un- 
broken career lines except for reasons of health or involuntary unemploy- 
ment. Women in their 40s showed more disruption in career patterns, and 
women in their 30s and late 20s were the most likely to have had no work 
experience at all or to have little interest in working after marriage. 


This is not meant to imply that the decline of feminist aspirations and the 
retreat into domesticity is the “fault” of the women. On the contrary, it 
reflects the social pressures of the time and official attitudes. Expansion of 
senior middle school facilities for women continue to lag behind those pro- 
vided for men; women are half of the primary school enrollment but space 
considerations hold them at one-third of senior middle school enrollment. In 
the past few years, as female admissions to colleges via the competitive exams 
has crept past the one-third level, there has been talk of setting fixed quotas for 
women.?® At the same time, there has been expansion of home economics 
programs as the major course of study in senior middle schools and junior 
colleges. This effectively shuts the door to university study and trains for 
marriage rather than for careers. And combined with this are suggestions for 


18Protestants and Catholics together comprise 36.6% of our sample, but are at most 
5% in the total Taiwan population. See China Yearbook 1969-1970 (Taipei: China 
Publishing Company, no date), pp. 77-80. 

1°The most recent suggestion was that female college enrollment be cut by almost two- 
thirds of its present level, in effect turning women’s enrollment back to the pre-1949 
level of 10%. See T. K. Tsui, et al, “Women Workers in Taiwan,” paper prepared for 
the Sino-American Conference on Manpower in Taiwan, June 25-July 2, 1972, Taipei. 
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reducing the number of vocational and commercial senior middle school 
facilities for women in order to reduce competition for many white collar 
jobs.?° 

To sweeten the pill, the mass media (and here one includes everything 
from school texts to magazines, movies, newspaper articles and TV) define 
the good adult woman as a housewife and mother. Mother’s Day has been 
elevated to a national holiday, publicizing women whose children have at- 
tained success. The local women’s organizations such as the Women’s De- 
partment of the Kuomintang, the Provincial Women’s Association, and the 
Chinese Women’s Anti-Aggression League led by Mme. Chiang Kai-shek 
herself cannot be considered feminist organizations. The brunt of their 
efforts is directed toward teaching handicrafts so that housewives can pass 
the time or earn a little pocket money, toward public health and maternity 
programs, charity activities, and assistance to the military. 

One might think that a developing nation would want to make use of all 
available talent, male and female, on purely practical grounds if not on ideal- 
istic equalitarian grounds. As Boserup has pointed out, one cannot dismiss 
involvement of women in the work force as having only the negative effect of 
creating unemployment for men. On the other side of the coin are a number 
of positive advantages. For one, it puts a brake on rural-urban migration, 
keeping some educated people in the countryside and small towns to spear- 
head progress and increase agricultural production both for export and for 
meeting the needs of the growing cities. Secondly, it relieves the pressure on 
public investment in the growing cities: expenditures for housing, electricity, 
water, sanitation, schools, hospitals, and similar social services. These are 
more easily provided by creating two-income families who contribute pro- 
portionately more in taxes, are better able to engage in consumer spending or 
put money into savings, and who generally have a lower birth rate.2+ Urban- 
ization may proceed a bit more slowly under such a scheme, but with the 
advantage of avoiding a lop-sided development in which the countryside is 
depleted of talent, in which many urban families undergo a loss in real 
income due to increasing expenses of urban living (including rising food 
prices and high rentals), and in which there is a widening gap between men 
and women as the former are absorbed into the modern sector at all levels 
while the latter are relegated to a restricted and declining domestic sphere or 
assigned perpetually to unskilled and semi-skilled work. 

To counter the possible argument that the position of women in the work 
force as described here for Taiwan is paralleled elsewhere in the developing 
world, it is useful to make comparison to the situation elsewhere in Asia.2? 
In the Philippines, for example, women are 53% of all salaried profession 
and technical workers, 33% of self-employed professional workers and 14% 


20l bid. 

“Ester Boserup, Vemen’s Role in Economic Development (London: George Allen and 
Unwin Ltd., 1970), pp. 194-209. 

"Boserup, op. cit., pp. 128 ff. and pp. 245 £. 
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of all administrative personnel. Careers continue after marriage; in the 35-44 
age group, 49% of all professional/technical workers are women. In Hong 

ong, women constitute 48% of all professional/technical workers on salary, 
40% of self-employed professionals, and are 33% of all professionals in the 
39-44 age group. In 1966, only 31% of Taiwan’s teachers were women, as 
compared to figures of 53% in Hong Kong and 67% in the Philippines. Fig- 
ures for Malaya and Singapore are lower, but even there, Taiwan lags behind 
in employment of married women. In the 35-44 age group, women are 19% 
of Taiwan’s professionals, 22% of Malaya’s professionals, and 32% of all 
professionals in Singapore. Assuming that Boserup’s interpretation is cor- 
rect, the pattern for employment cf women in Taiwan affords less opportunity 
to educated women than any other nation in Asia except India and South 
Korea, and is lower even than Muslim countries such as Jordan and Syria or 
most of the nations of Latin America. 


Governmental planning in Taiwan seems to equate development with rapid 
urban growth and decline of the rural sector. In the press and official govern- 
ment publications one senses a pride in the rapid growth of cities, even 
though it is admitted that the cities are under-equipped to serve the additional 
population, and even pride in some quarters over the need to import food- 
stuffs.?3 The main demand for women workers is as part of a low paid, tran- 
sient labor pool which draws foreign investment in industry and creates a 
spurious economic boom. Taiwan counts as development the presence of 
Japanese, American and Overseas Chinese companies whose profits flow out 
of the country, who receive tax benefits and import privileges, and whose low 
cost goods do not reach the Taiwan consumer market. The foreign companies 
are understandably attracted by the availability of a labor force whose sal- 
aries rarely need exceed $30 U.S. a month for a 48-hour week and which does 
not present the threat of strikes or labor union pressure. The growing pres- 
ence helps keep wages down across the board and at the same time allows the 
Taiwan government to point with pride to the rapid industrialization of the 
island. 

However, it is not the purpose of this paper to attempt a full critique of 
Taiwan’s strategy for modernization and development. We mean only to 
suggest that there is a connection between this strategy of rapid urbanization 
and attraction of foreign capital and the position of women, educated or 
semi-literate, in the work force. Obviously, one of the quickest ways to fill up 
the cities and empty the countryside is by restricting most job opportunities 
to married men. Thus, when jobs are available, one moves entire households, 
not working couples which would cut urban job opportunities by half, and 
reduce the number of new urban families accordingly. At the same time, one 


”#In 1970-71, food prices on some items, such as meat, poultry and fruits matched U.S. 
prices although income was only 44 to 49 that paid for comparable jobs. Other items 
were markedly higher, for example coffee, tinned foods*uffs, dairy products, and all im- 
ported items (whether legally imported or procured via the black market). Rice, vege- 
tables and fish were still in line with income. 
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encourages short-term low paid employment for women. With female labor 
thus defined as cheap labor because of its involvement in factory and service 
jobs, male resistance to hiring women in other sorts of work is stiffened. The 
presence of women in certain jobs becomes a threat to the potential wage 
levels of educated males. While a particular man may support the idea of his 
own wife working to increase the family income, he resents and opposes 
other people’s wives working in his organization because it may depress his 
salary. Good jobs are relatively scarce and jealously guarded. Increasingly, 
they are being reserved for men so that the opening of new opportunities 
will create the illusion of social mobility {or preservation of middle class 
status) for the greatest number of people. Put another way, the social status 
of the household derives from the husband’s employment, not from income in 
itself. By edging women out of the competition for the more prestigious 
and/or lucrative jobs the number of households moving into the middle class 
is maximized, and the men, already in competition with other men of their 
educational level, are at least spared the added burden of competing against 
qualified women. 

Some political considerations are relevant here. Taiwan affords little in the 
way of political activity and involvement in government as we understand it. 
What most effectively leads people to support of the Kuomintang regime is 
the promise of economic well being and increasing opportunity. Native-born 
Taiwanese, who ten years ago might have opposed the government on na- 
tionalistic grounds, if not for ideological reasons, have become more sup- 
portive of the regime. Taiwanese membership in the ruling party itself is 
reported to be growing rapidly, and we can only assume that the bulk of 
these new members are men who have been enabled to “make it” in the sys- 
tem. Their chances of “making it” at the professional/technical/white collar 
level are enhanced if a third of the qualified competition is ruled out on the 
grounds of sex. 

Secondly, there is the Kuomintang claim to being the only legitimate 
government of China and embodiment of the best of Chinese culture. The 
pseudo-Confucianism invoked to validate these claims may in part explain 
the romanticization of the housebound wife some 50 years after the May 
Fourth Movement and despite the important roles that educated women were 
allowed to play in the early days of the Republic. It must also be kept in mind 
that by the 1930s, the Kuomintang had come to view most of the women’s 
movements as radical and dangerous. Feminist leaders were jailed and even 
killed. The efforts of mainland China to put principles of sexual equality 
into practice must seem to the Kuomintang to validate their original sus- 
picions about feminist activities. In the distorted picture of life in China that 
is presented to the Taiwan public one learns that under the Communists 
women are forced to work and toil—as compared to Taiwan, where they are 
free to remain at home, enjoying a life of leisurely motherhood. 

In conclusion, we would say that in Taiwan a step backward has been 
taken as far as women’s status and participation is concerned. Women are 
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permitted low paid and rather uninteresting jobs before marriage, and de- 
fined as a source of domestic labor after marriage regardless of training, 
talents, or social class. Many, in the urban situation, are cut off from social 
participation of any sort, and forced into an isolation which has few, if any, 
precedents in the traditional society. This second-class status should not be 
mistaken for a simple continuity of tradition. In its working out and effects 
it is something quite new. The shrinking domestic role to which women are 
being assigned may be validated in part by reference to tradition, but it is 
created by the economic and political context of Taiwan of the past two 
decades, and presents a striking contrast to the status of women in China 
proper. 





NORMA DIAMOND is Associate Professor of Anthropology at the University of Mich- 
igan. 
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POPULATION CONTROL 
IN CHINA: A 
REINTERPRETATION 


/ Raymond L. Morrison, Jr. 
and Jack D. Salmon 


l. analyzing the policies of the People’s Republic of China, it is often 
necessary to use inferential data placed within a preconceived framework. 
On those occasions when we are confronted with specific data or interpre- 
tations which apparently do not fit our frame of reference, we tend either to 
regard them as not relevant to the question under study or, more commonly, 
we prefer to interpret them in such a way that they not only do not contradict 
basic assumptions, but rather lend them support. Such manipulations par- 
tially explain our failure to predict, or indeed, even understand some major 
political events within the People’s Republic. 

We suggest that one such erroneous manipulation has formed Western 
evaluations of Chinese policy toward population control over the past two 
decades. This study seeks to answer three questions concerning Chinese popu- 
lation control policy and the Western interpretation of it. First, what that 
policy has actually been; secondly, why we failed to understand it; and 
finally, how this record might apply to family planning and population con- 
trol programs throughout the world, particularly in the overpopulated “third 
world” nations. To illustrate the need for reinterpretation, we will make use 
of several examples of Western scholarship on Chinese population policy, 
and will develop an argument based upon both documentary and empirical 
evidence, 

From the time of the Communist takeover until mid-1953, both the state 
and the party officially espoused the “populationism™! thesis, as all good 
Marxists should. Later that year the results of the first complete, relatively 
accurate census in China became known. Instead of the expected four hun- 
dred million, the final figure showed a population in excess of five hundred 
and eighty-six million and a birth rate of 3.7%.” Initial jubilation over the 


*Term roughly equivalent to the Marxian proposition that the numerical size of the 
population is a problem only in a maladjusted social system. Based on the concept of 
“The Productive Power of the People.” 

*Leo A. Orleans and Irene B. Taeuber, “A Note on the Population Statistics of Com- 
munist China,” Population Index, XXII, (Oct. 1956), p. 274; originally in Chung-hua 
Jen-min Kung-ho-kuo Feng-sheng Titu (Shanghai, December, 1953) and from NCNA 
in Current Background (US Consulate General, Hong Kong) No. 301, Nov., 1954. 
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results gradually changed to concern over the social and economic implica- 
tions of both size and the rate of growth. Officially, however, nothing was 
said of the economic dilemma posed by a rapidly growing population. This 
is understandable, inasmuch as Marx himself did not—indeed, could not— 
accept Malthus’ theory of population. In order to preserve one’s faith in the 
inevitability of socialism, it is necessary to discard Malthus’ underlying 
principle out of hand: 


If Malthus’ theory of population is correct, then I can not abolish this 
[Iron Law of Wages] even if I abolish wage-labor a hundred times, be- 
cause this law is not only paramount over the system of wage labor but 
over every social system. Stepping straight from this, the economists 
proved 50 years ago or more that socialism cannot abolish poverty, 
which is based on nature, but only communalize it, distribute it equally 
over the whole surface of society.® 


Still, at the 1954 National People’s Congress the thesis of population con- 
trol was publicly broached for the first time; 1956 marked the beginning of 
a concerted effort at control of population growth in the form of a birth con- 
trol program, but one which did not stress the problems of overpopulation 
but rather the health and educational advantages of a small family. The peak 
of this first attempt was apparently reached in March 1957, when a birth 
control research committee was established. However, the campaign ended 
shortly thereafter, climaxing in bitter attacks upon the “Malthusian” state- 
ments of Ma Yin-chu, the President of Peking University and the most out- 
spoken advocate of control. During the campaign, a stream of propaganda 
had been directed at the population, but the masses had not been properly 


prepared for so radical a change in a concept basic to the Chinese ethic. Be- 


cause of this lack of preparation, the impact of the program was minimal, 
particularly in the rural areas.‘ 

Populationism was thus apparently reborn in 1958, coinciding with the 
launching of the “Great Leap Forward.” [See Figure IV.] Official party 
statements during the Great Leap complained not of overpopulation, but of 
a labor shortage,” in a completely orthodox Marxist, anti-Malthusian manner. 
Cheng Chu-chang suggests that there is a direct relationship between the 
collapse of the birth contro] campaign in early 1958 and the inception of 


the communes.® That there is a connection between the official demise of: 


population control and the advent of the “Great Leap Forward” is reasonable; 
two arguments in this regard appear most convincing. 

First, Mao and his supporters must have been troubled by the birth con- 
trol program from an ideological point of view; chronology suggests the pos- 


jen Min Critique of the Gotha Program, (New York: International Publishers, 
, p- 40. 

tH. Yuan Tien, “Birth Control in Mainland China: Ideology and Politics,” Milbank 
Memorial Fund Quarterly, Vol. XLI, No. 3, (July, 1963), p. 270. 

Leo A. Orleans, “Birth Control: Reversal or Postponement,” China Quarterly, No. 3, 
(July-September 1960), pp. 64-65. 

"Cheng Chu-chang, The People’s Communes, (Hong Kong: Union Press, 1959), p. 26. 
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sibility that although the Great Leap was not designed solely to obviate the 
necessity for a birth control program, it did give the party the opportunity 
to officially return to the ‘straight and narrow.’ 

Second, the leadership was apparently reluctant to pursue officially a 
‘policy that had proven to be a failure in terms of concrete results, due par- 
tially to improper application of the “mass line.” Little if any preparatory 
groundwork had been laid among the masses, particularly in the rural areas, 
even though the practice of birth control to achieve small families was a 
radical departure from a basic “Truth” of the traditional Chinese ethic. 

The next three years, while economically disastrous, were ideologically 
pure, at least ostensibly. This period will be examined below in more detail; 
for now, let it suffice to say that officially population control was taboo, and 
any statement which hinted at Malthusian thought was enough to incur the 
wrath of party and state. 

‘As evidenced by Figure IV, 1959, 1960 and 1961 were years of both 
dramatic and traumatic events. For a fuller understanding of the changes 
that were about to take place, it is imperative that we reconstruct the situa- 
tion as it was probably seen through the eyes of the Chinese political elite. 

Internally, the economic costs of the Great Leap Forward aroused real 
fears of economic disaster; crop failures forced tight rationing and massive 
foreign grain purchases. The economic picture was further darkened by the 
sudden and complete withdrawal in August (1960 of all Soviet aid, which left 
factories uncompleted, blue prints missing, technical expertise in short sup- 
ply and considerable dislocation in the key industrial establishments. During 
the same period, China’s world position became increasingly insecure as 
deterioration of Sino-Soviet relations progressed rapidly from the 1958 
Quemoy-Matsu crisis through the June 1959 Soviet repudiation of its 1957 
nuclear aid agreement, Khrushchev’s September 1959 visit to Camp David, 
the disputes at the 1960 Moscow Conference and finally, the “Albanian” 
controversy surrounding the 22nd CPSU Congress in 1961. China no longer 
shared the world’s longest border with a sirong ideological brother, but with 
a possible military threat. 

As the bleak December days brought 1961 to a close, some profound soul 
searching and reordering of priorities must have been taking place in Pe- 
king, and the dawn of the new year was to find more aware men at the helm, 
oriented to changed realities of international political life. 

One of these realities was that China’s population had grown to perhaps 
700,000,000, and that population was slowly starving to death on a diet of 
between 1,300 and 1,500 calories per day. Further, agricultural output real- 
ized continued to fall off tremendously.” The playing of “Hy” history can, of 
course, never be substantiated empirically, but one wonders what the result 
would have been if 1962 had been another substandard year. Could the 
regime have survived? More important for our discussion is the probability 


"John S. Aird, “Population Growth,” Economie Trends in Communist China, ed. by 
Alexander Eckstein (Chicago: Aldine Publishing Co., 1968), pp. 286-287. 
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that the Chinese elite were pondering the same question. 

During the reordering of priorities, the question of an official policy of 
population control arose again. This time the emphasis was apparently placed 
on practical necessity rather than ideology, and would be vigorously prose- 
cuted. In the spring of 1962, the National People’s Congress met again after 
an interval of two years, in the midst of a serious economic crisis. Among a 
list of ten urgent tasks involved in the effort to adjust the national economy 
is one cautiously relating to population control: 


(4). To reduce the urban population and the number of workers and 
functionaries who had come from the rural areas; to return to rural pro- 
ductive work and strengthen the agricultural front. 


Implementation was already begun. In January 1962, a revised schedule 
of import duties was released. The new regulations provided for the duty 
free importation of contraceptive devices and drugs. From March 8 to April 
10, 11963, an exhibition of planned parenthood was held in the Canton 
Cultural Park; during the first two weeks 10,000 persons attended.® 


By 1965, some 1,000 mobile medical teams were reported to be actively 
working in the rural areas. Among specificially assigned duties, the teams 
were to “publicize the meaning of planned parenthood among the peasants 
and propagate the knowledge about birth control.” However, unlike the pre- 
vious efforts, they did more than merely distribute propaganda concerning 
birth control: one team working in a single commune over a period of four 
months succeeded in distributing 3,475 birth control kits, 547 IUD inser- 
tions, 48 abortions, 8 sterilizations of women and 10 sterilizations of men.?° 


However, rather than depend upon mechanical and surgical methods only, 
the campaign utilized social controls by continuing to emphasize the post- 
ponement of marriage and the spacing out of children. A system of rewards 
and punishments were combined to discourage early marriage and large 
families. For example: 


1. Students on state scholarships were not allowed to marry before 
graduation. 


2. Those marrying after age 30 received an extra clothing allowance. 
3. The fourth child in a family received no clothing allowance at all. 
4. Frequent separation of families in the early years of marriage.*} 


"Press Communique of the Third Session of the Second National People’s Congress of 
China, New China News Agency, April 16, 1962. 

°H. Yuan Tien, “Population Control: Recent Developments in Mainland China,” 
Asian Survey, X, No. 1 (January 1960), pp. 13-14. 

*°New China News Agency, December 7, 1965, as reported by Orleans, “Evidence from 
Chinese Medical Journals on Current Population Policy,” China Quarterly, No. 40, (Qc- 
tober-December 1969) , pp. 138-139. Jen-ho Commune population is approximately 53, 000; 
of this figure, between 3,500 and 4,000 women would fall between the ages of 20 and 29. 

41Jan S. Prybyla, Political Economy of Communist China, (Scranton, Pennsylvania: 
Intext, 1970), p. 417. 
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Such policies constituted part of an effective population control program 
still in effect in China, although open announcement was not made until 1973 
and then included the usual disclaimer that Malthusian reasons are not in- 
volved. In a speech on April 16, 1973, to the 29th Session of the U.N. Eco- 
nomic Commission for Asia and the Far East (E.C.A.F.E.), Chi Lung, 
Deputy Representative of the Chinese Delegation, stated that “population 
increase in a planned way is China’s established policy.” In the context of 
planned population increase as a necessary part of planned economic pro- 
duction and the emancipation of women, he referred to the need both to 
lower the mortality rate on one hand and 


practise planned childbirth on the other to regulate the birth rate. What 
we mean by planned childbirth is not only birth control, but adopting 
different measures according to different circumstances. In densely pop- 
ulated areas with high birth rates, we advocate late marriage and birth 
control, so that the age difference between the parents and their children 
would be about 30 years rather than about 20 years. 


Further, he states that 


China’s work on birth control is carried out under the principle of 
voluntariness on the part of the masses with state guidance. The govern- 
ment and social organizations at all levels mobilize the masses to prac- 
tice planned childbirth voluntarily through widespread propaganda 
and education. (emphasis added) 


The questions now come before us: did differences actually exist between 
apparent or announced policies of population control and actual policy pur- 
sued, and if so, how does one explain that difference? 

In this regard, there is an oddity in this particular aspect of “China Watch- 
ing” that should be noted. Under normal circumstances, one knows what 
particular general policy is presently in effect, but must guess as to how or 
even if it is being implemented. But in the matter of population control, the 
regime’s concern over the growth of the country’s population is revealed 
by its actions rather than its words. It is our contention that because of 
this peculiarity, shifts in population control tactics have been assumed to 
be shifts in policy.1* In light of recent developments and information we 
would like to raise the question once again. Figure IV indicates both the 
assumed policy shifts of the past and our suggested corrections. In order 
to have Line 2 agree with Line 3, we must accomplish two transformations. 
First, we must show that the first population control effort was not begun 
in late '1954 but in the latter months of 1952 or early 1953. Secondly, we 
must demonstrate that the supposed 1958 shift in policy, which resulted in 
the assumed rebirth of populationism, did not actually occur. [We need not 
deal with the alleged 1961 shift back to population control, for if no change 


*2See Michael Freeberne, “Birth Control in China,” Population Studies, Vol. 18, (Jan- 
uary 1964). 
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occurred in 1958, the time line becomes a continuum as exemplified by Line 
2. | 
. At the First National People’s Congress in mid-1954, Shao Li-tze delivered 
a speech before the delegation which called for a concerted effort on the part 
of the masses to reduce the rate of reproduction and to plan their families 
with greater care. The action, allegedly brought on as a result of the 1954 
census, has been generally marked as the take-off point for China’s first 
population control program. However, other documents suggest that this 
was not the first phase of this policy but rather the second phase (announce- 
ment of the program), and that the program actually began at least a year 
earlier. 


... it was disclosed that the State Council had in August 1953 instructed 
the Ministry of Health to ‘help the masses control reproduction’ and 
also approved the ministry’s revised regulations governing contracep- 
tion and induced abortion.}% 


The census, allegedly the stimulus for the shift in population policy, was 
undertaken in June of 1953 and concluded by April 1954. Even given the 
possibility that early analysis gave those concerned a soft estimate of the 
final figures, it is apparent that the change in attitude toward population 
control, which preceded consideration and approval by the State Council, 
had come at least ten months prior to any significant knowledge of the re- 
sults of the census. 

Further, even though the State Council is the highest administrative organ 
in the Chinese administrative apparatus, it is the Party that is the key de- 
cision-making body. Given this functional arrangement of decision-making 
authority, it is more than reasonable to assume that the decision to “help the 
masses control reproduction” was under consideration within party circles 
at least several months prior to its even reaching the State Council, and Shao 
Li-tze’s speech before the People’s Congress was actually little more than a 
communication device used to disseminate policy to the nation as a whole. 
Perhaps even more significant is the fact that to “revise” regulations, there 
must have been regulations existing prior to the revision. It is probable that 
the regime had instituted a trial or tentative program as far back as mid- 
1952. 

The second alleged policy reversal which we must deal with occurred in 
January of 1958, virtually concurrent with the initial sweep of the “Great 
Leap Forward.” Again, this may be seen as a tactical rather than a policy 
change. By 1958, we hypothesize that the leadership had determined that 
efforts to alter popular values had been largely unsuccessful. This is not to 
say that the effort was seen as futile or useless, or most significantly, unim- 
portant. We suggest that the opposite was true: that its importance was only 
too well realized, but that the Great Leap allowed implementation of struc- 
tural restrictions, instead of the previously unsuccessful propaganda cam- 


*®Tien, “Birth Control in Mainland China,” op. cit. p. 271. 
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side benefit. Model regulations for communes described the use of com- 
munal dormitories and mess halls, sending men and women off to construc- 
tion work for long periods of time, exhausting regimes of labor, study and 
military training, and the postponement of marriage by the young.’ 

To be sure, less separation of the sexes occurred once the drive for the 
communes began in earnest; nevertheless, we are talking of an alleged policy 
change, which assumes a decision to change had been made. The fact that 
the policy did not proceed as originally programmed might readily be ex- 
plained by the same factors that explain how a program designed to com- 
munalize the nation in an orderly, progressive manner could turn into a 
mad rush to accomplish this feat overnight. Within 12 months, over 99% 
of the population was placed in communes. The elite lost control of the 
movement’s protean evolution on many fronts as the disorganization pro- 
oressed, 

Further, the commune drive attempted to overcome the major obstacle 
that had stood in the way of the previous birth control efforts by a de-empha- 
sis of the family system and the substitution of the party in its stead. The party 
hoped to dispel the age-old notion that security lies within the family stru- 
ture (i.e., many sons) by offering security, both economic and social, within 
the state communes. Communalization also offered the advantage of more 
frequent and rigorous exposure of the masses to the propaganda and sociali- 
zation process vital to a change in values. Lastly, through the many labor 
intensive projects, the nation might realize three inherent advantages: first, 
tremendous increases in productivity and construction; second, total and 
extensive employment and control of China’s vast population; and third, a 
reduction in the birth rate, the latter as a direct result of lack of time and 
energy. 

If, as usually alleged, approval of the use of birth control met its demise 
with the advent of the “Great Leap” which began abruptly in January of 
1958, how does one explain that a Japanese medical delegation visited China 
in February of 1958 and delivered a program entitled, “An Introduction to 
the Contraceptive Ring,” and that in March of 1958, the Shanghai Municipal 
Bureau of Health published a report entitled “The Experience of the Utiliza- 
tion of the Contraceptive Ring.” These are not examples which allegedly 
prove the rule, for such publication (for the medical profession) occurred 
throughout 1958. We also know that the Birth Control Research Committee, 
which had been established in March 1957, continued to function through- 


“During this period upward revision of the age limitations of the “Marriage Law” 
were widely debated. See Freeberne, op. cit., pp. 9-10. For an interesting interpretation 
of traditional family-orientation, Richard H. Solomon’s Mao’s Revolution and the Chi- 
nese Political Culture (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1971), esp. Chapter 2. 
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out the Great Leap period. No mention was made of its existence during that 
period but, in 1962, it was referred to in the People’s Daily, noting its long 
service beginning in 1957. Perhaps even more significantly, -by mid-1959 
(the height of the “Great Leap”) Women. of China was still advocating the 
use of contraceptives for maternal health reasons and as an aid to “Family 
Planning.” 15 


Why then did the Chinese choose to erect an artificial facade? Let us re- 
turn to Figure IV. This argument is based on the hypothesis that apparent 
discrepancies between Line 1 and Line 2 may be explained by an adequate 
understanding of Line 3. 

In an effort to demonstrate this, let us consider the year of 1953. From 
1950 through July 1953, the party and state officially supported the popula- 
tionism concept. Figure IV, Line 3, shows that the Korean War Armistice 
was agreed upon in July of 1953. In August, population control policy off- 
cially shifted from one end of the spectrum to the other, although as we have 
previously seen, the policy decision was actually taken months earlier. Why 
then, did the Chinese government wait until after the conclusion of the Ko- 
rean Conflict to make that shift known? One possible explanation is that cur- 
rent Western fears of the “Yellow Peril,” “Hordes of Chinese,” “human 
waves,” lent a psychological advantage to their bargaining position at Pan- 
munjom. Another possible explanation, also tied to the war effort, is that to 
admit the need for control of population could be interpreted by U.N. nations 
as indicative of economic hardship within China, and might have encouraged 
them to prolong the settlement talks in the hope of China’s internal collapse. 
There may well have been other reasons for the delay in announcing the 
program, but it is not unreasonable to assume that they, too, were tied to 
the negotiations then going on. 

The second problem we must consider is what many would term the “re- 
birth of populationism” in China in 1958. The question to be ‘answered is 
why there was an apparent shift back to populationism in 1958 if, in reality, 
there was no such shift. In our hypothesis, the supposed “shift” was a crea- 
ture of Western “Pekingologists.” The Chinese never announced that popu- 
lation control was “out” and populationism “in,” but because Westerners 
have come to associate the attempt to control population—indeed, the attempt 
to solve any problem—with a technical solution, the assumption was made 
that because [UD’s, pills and the like were not being used or even discussed 
for public consumption, the Chinese had given up any attempt at control. 
We suggest, however, that Peking not only did not default on population 
control, but rather reached a level of understanding of certain problems in- 
herent in an effective program which the West has yet to reach. 

First, the Chinese leadership had by 1958 learned that “correct” popular 
attitudes were crucial to acceptance and practice of birth control. Further, 
they had by this time surely learned something of the cost involved in a 


*5Chung kuo Fu-nu, July 19, 1959. Cited in Michael Freeberne, op. cit., p. 7. 
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major “device-oriented” control program. Stephen Enke concluded in 1962 
that “the direct cost per couple accepting birth control could vary from $1 
to $3 per ‘acceptor’ per year.”16 The cost of such a program in 1957 would 
probably have been substantially higher considering the “newness” of effec- 
tive methods. [See Figure TV.] These figures, taken at face value, dictate a 
cost of 270 million dollars annually to finance a program which would reach 
those segments of the Chinese population between the ages of 15 and 45," 
at an average cost of $2.00. This amounts to more than 1.1% of the total 
disposable G.N.P. in 1957, and almost 2% of the per capita income. Obvi- 
ously, the decision to pursue such a policy would have meant a substantial 
commitment, one which would not have borne fruit for several years, and 
could have come only at the expense of reduced industrial development. 

The second factor, the importance of which is not yet fully realized, is 
that even if a mation is financially able to implement a voluntary population 
control program on the most intensive scale, it will succeed only if the popu- 
lation, collectively and individually, accepts (1) the desirability of the goal 

(i.e., fewer children) and, (2) the method offered to reach that goal. 

The partial correlations shown in Figure I indicate that altering mass at- 
titudes regarding the desirable number of children per family, would have 
at least as effective an impact on national birth rates as increasing national 
or per capita wealth. These correlations were checked by combining the 24- 
nation sample in Figure I with a much larger sample, composed of all na- 
tions for which suitable data could be obtained, for a total N = 132. Figure 
II shows a scattergram of this larger sample, including the subset of 24. It 
is apparent by inspection that the subset is not unique; analysis by regres- 
sion techniques produce two curvilinear lines which fall almost directly over 
one another when the two samples are considered independently. If then the 
subset of 24 is representative of the total sample, we infer that the total sample 
would react to changes in mass attitudes as did the subset: that changes in 
the number of children desired may affect the birth rate as strongly as but 
relatively independent of the per capita income (taken to represent the 
“standard of living” or level of industrialization) in the society (see Figure 
MI). 

The “demographic transition” thesis explains declining birth rates largely 
as a result of increasing industrialization and wealth in a society. Given this 
assumption, one must first industrialize and then reap the benefits of deriva- 
tive attitudes favoring lowered birth rates; we suggest rather that attitudes 
instead of economics may be the key to lowered birth rates. Future studies 
in this area by such groups as the Population Reference Bureau may further 


tStephen Enke, “Raising Per Capital Income Through Fewer Births,” Population, 
Evolution and Birth Control, ed. by Garrett Hardin (San Francisco, California: W. H. 
Freeman and Co., 1969), p. 334. 

xU, S. Bureau of the Census, Estimates and Projections of the Population of Main- 
land China: 1953-1986, by John S. Aird, International Publishing Report, Series P-91, 
No. 17, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 1968, p. 50. 
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develop this thesis, but we believe that this preliminary work plus the experi- 

ence of China is ample basis for pursuing attitude change as a-major vari- 
; © able in birth rates. Thus, given two equally effective vehicles for reaching a 
desirable goal, the decisive factors become speed and efficiency rather than 
effectiveness. For the Chinese, whose economy was and is admittedly back- 
ward and developing at best, attitude manipulation was seen as the most 
promising alternative for a variety of reasons. The regimented, government- 
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controlled communication media of a communist state was already well de- 
veloped and consequently required little further capital investment. To be 
sure, an effective campaign would require millions of man hours and con- 
siderable training. However, manpower is one commodity abundant in China 
—indeed, that is the problem. 

The Chinese leadership came to this realization as a result of the first pro- 
gram (1952-58) which was apparently succeeding in the urban areas but 
was a dismal failure in rural China. They had assumed that because they 
- found the reduction of the birth rate to be a desirable goal, the masses would 
also. This was an error. As suggested earlier the party hoped to substitute 
party and state security for family security, but this produced a direct col- 
lision with a ‘basic Chinese ethic and belief. 

Since before Confucius, the number of sons one fathered was the measure 
of security; availability of methods of birth control did not directly affect 
attitudes and values. Population planning may mean that individuals will 
have as many children as they choose, but that they may choose when to have 
children; its implementation is not necessarily commensurate with reduced 
‘birth rates. The Chinese elites in the Maoist model of “learning from the 
masses,” did not miss this lesson. It became apparent to them that their 
energies during this 1958-62 period of disorder and severe systemic strain 
should not be spent in a more intensive birth control campaign, but rather 
upon a short-term “conservative” campaign which focused on the “stability 
of the regime,” the eternal nature of the state and the inevitability of ultimate 
victory. This was, in fact, the program pursued among the masses; it was 
also the foundation for the future program. During this time, the medical 
profession was being trained and research was taking place. 

‘Why did Westerners, so far advanced technologically and with a wealth 
of experience to draw upon, fail to comprehend this shift in tactics? Kingsley 
Davis offers what may well be the major underlying factor. According to 
Davis, Western family planning models were developed more with an eye to 
avoiding religious taboos of a social nature, and in that light, have concen- 
trated largely on technical applications. By implying that the only need is 
the invention and distribution of effective contraceptive devices, they allay 
fears on the part of religious and governmental officials that fundamental 
changes in social organizations and values are in the balance. Changes 
basic enough to affect the motivation for having children would be changes 
in the structure of the family, the position and function of men and women 
within that society, and in fundamental sexual mores.?® But China was a 
revolutionary society engaged in prosecuting exactly such changes as a prel- 
ude to establishing a new society. Where the industrial nations depended 
upon technical devices and avoided open societal change, China did the op- 
posite. But why was there no official confirmation of this policy; indeed, 
why was it obscured by “populationist” statements? First, relations with 


4*Kingsley Davis, “Population Policy :- Will -Current Programs Succeed?” Population, 
Evolution and Birth Control, ed. by Garrett Hardin, op. cit., p. 350. 
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the Soviet Union had been rapidly deteriorating. Mao was in a struggle with 
Khrushchev for leadership of the Communist world and that struggle was 
being waged most vehemently relative to control or influence in the third 
world. China was accusing Russia of taking the capitalist road, of deviating 
from the basic tenets of Marxism/Leninism, One of those tenets might be 
paraphrased as declaring that in a socialist state the size of the population 
is not a problem because the increased productive powers of the people will 
offset any increase in population.1® Mao probably did not wish to place the 
party in a position from which they could convincingly be accused of a clear 
deviation.?° 

This explanation also might account for the apparent discrepancy in the 
argument of those who contend that the “Great Leap Forward” was a period 
of the reassertion of the thoughts of Chairman Mao—indeed, of Mao him- 
self—and that because he is fundamentally ideologically oriented, population 
control was abandoned. If this were true and the Great Proletarian Cul- 
tural Revolution was once again a reassertion of his authority, why did the 
population control program not come under attack in 1965-69? Perhaps be- 
cause it is simply not true that Mao was immovably opposed to the concept 
of population control. He has said that 


Great progress has been made in medical service and the general rise 
in living standards, especially in the countryside; and of the faith 
people have in the future....But this figure must also be of great 
concern to us all... the increase in grain harvest for the last two years 
has been 10,000,000 tons per year. This is barely sufficient to cover the 
needs of our growing population....It is estimated that at present 
40% of our youth have not been placed in primary schools. Steps must 
therefore be taken to keep our population for a long time at a stable 
level, say, of 600,000,000. A wide campaign of explanation and proper 
help must be undertaken to achieve this aim.?2 


Thus, it would appear that as early as:1957, Mao had come to the realization, 
however reluctantly, that some type of restraint on population was necessary. 

As the years of the Great Leap wore on and the hopes for an immediate 
economic revolution were dashed against the rock of ineptitude, confusion, 
and natural disasters, the Chinese began to perceive the necessity for a radi- 
cal change of policy and priorities. Because the economic outlook had de- 
teriorated so drastically by 1962, the necessity for an all-out population con- 
trol program was unavoidable. What does it matter if one is ideologically 
pure if in the process the economy collapses and the population starves? The 


1°Karl Marx, Capital, Chapter XXV, Sections 3 and 4. 

7°¥t is worth noting that the Chinese were so accused in an article carried by 
Isvestia. See “Isvestia on Chinese Birth Control,” Current Digest of the Soviet Press, 
Vol. XV, No. 37, p. 15. 

“Richard Baum, “Red and Expert: The Political-Ideologic Foundations of China’s 
Great Leap Forward,” Asian Survey, IV, No. 9, (September, 1964), p. 1048-1057, passim. 

As cited in “Communist China—The Population Problem,” Current Notes on Inter- 
national Afairs, Dept. of External Affairs, Cankerra, Australia, November 1958, p. 717. 
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foundation had been laid in the attempt to reorient the masses’ value system; 
if that had proved to be successful, then a resurgent program might now find 
a foothold. 

Tt must have occurred to the kadho that as serious as the situation 
was, it could be used to advantage. The population was very much aware of 
the gravity of their position (hunger has a way of clarifying certain rela- 
tionships). {f ever the government was going to impress the masses with 
the necessity of reducing the birth rate, it could be done now. 

It was at this point that the first steps toward a concrete, recognizable [to 
the West] population control program were taken. Contraceptives were in- 
troduced, medical teams began practicing the techniques they had been 
taught, exhtbits and mass meetings were held. But all of these tactics had, 
of course, been used during the 1953-58 campaign, which was one factor 
which led Western observers to erroneous conclusions about policy shifts. 

There was, however, at least one major difference between previous pro- 
grams and the present—mass participation. As noted earlier, the 1963 Can- 
ton exhibit was an immense success, not only in terms of attendance, but in 
the number of IUD insertions and birth control kits distributed. Even greater 
relative success was encountered in the rural areas where such stubborn re- 
sistence had been met previously. 

If the major thrust of this argument is correct, then Irene Taewber’s 1965 
prediction that China may be the first non-developed nation to achieve no- 
table reductions in peasant and therefore national birth rates may prove cor- 
rect.*8 The proof of the pudding is, of course, “the result,” and the first in- 
dications would appear to support Ms. Taeuber’s prophesy. On August 5, 
1972, the People’s Republic of China released the first overall population 
figures in several years, citing a figure of 697,260,000. [Includes Taiwan— 
12,350,000]. This population figure is more than 60 million below the lowest 
recent United Nations estimates and 173 million below the U. 5. Census Bu- 
reau èstimate.?4 

Comparing this new figure with the 1953 census of 582.6 million, the 
Chinese population has had a natural annual population increase averaging 
1.2%. Since the population increase rate did not fall from 3.2% in 1953 to 
1.2% in 1954, one may conclude that current population levels are the result 
of a rapid and steady decline. Further, to achieve an average of 1.2%, the 
present growth rate must be well below 1.0%, the actual figure being depen- 
dent on the slope of the curve. Disclosure of a population of under 700 mil- 
lion makes one fact inescapable: this is not the result of a mere eight years 
of population control since 1962. 

As with all research concerning the People’s Republic which attempts to 
incorporate an empirical basis, validity is in large part determined by the 


*8Trene Taeuber, “Policies, Programs, and the Decline of Birth Rates: China and the 
Chinese Population of East Asia,” Population Dynamics, ed. by Minoru Muramatsu and 
Paul Harper (Baltimore, Maryland: Johns Hopkins Press, 1965), p. 104. 


“New York Times, August 6, 1972; See also Peking Review, April 27, 1973. 
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credibility of the data employed. Thus, we must address ourselves to this 
question: on what basis and to what degree do we accept the regime’s figure 
of 697.2 million? 

Two obstetricians, Anibal Faundes of Chile and Tapani Luukkainen of 
Finland, submitted a report on the success of Chinese birth control which 
appears in the July, 1972, issue of the Population Council Journal, Studies in 
Family Planning. 

It appears that birth control there is an integral part of far broader 
programs, a key one being provision of medical care to all citizens. ... 
The most important factor contributing to population limitation in 
China today appears to be the relatively late age at marriage ac- 
companied by strictly observed chastity prior to marriage. 


The two doctors, after having traveled extensively throughout the Main- 
land, conclude that local statistics tend to bear out the claim of fewer than 
20 births per thousand.”® 

We are all aware that the use of statistical manipulation to support one’s 
own particular point of view is used extensively by most nations throughout 
the world. The tactics employed range from selection of only favorable data 
to gross exaggeration, but seldom does a national government announce a 
direct lie in the absence of pressing necessity. Therefore, even if the popula- 
tion figures offered by the Chinese are an exaggeration, there should be little 
doubt but that the trend which they allegedly exemplify is a fact. If the 
figures are even reasonably accurate, then some explanation other than a 
birth contro] program initiated in 1961 or 1962 must be offered to explain 
the rapid decline in birth rates. 

Further, if the Chinese figures prove to be substantially correct, they raise 
some very significant questions for the rest of the overpopulated third world 
nations, also relevant to Western governments. Among third world nations, 
Taiwan alone stands as a “showcase” of success for population control.. How- 
ever, Taiwan may in fact serve to illustrate our argument. We know that 
economic development tends to lower birth rates; this we have seen occur 
as the European nations became more advanced. After Chiang Kai-shek was 
unceremoniously ushered from the Mainland, the United States came to his 
support with rather large economic and industrial aid, first to support his 
defense of Formosa and later as a “showcase” of capitalism. The result was 
rapid economic development of the island throughout the 1950-70 period; 
with it came a higher standard of living, along with change toward an in- 
dustrial rather than agriculturally based economy. As might be expected un- 
der the “demographic transition” thesis, this resulted in decreased birth rates. 
The intermediate variable here was a substantial decline in the number of 
children desired (i.e., social or attitudinal change). 


Most Taichung wives wanted only a moderate number of children in 
1962, even before the organized family planning program began. 


"Science News, July 22, 1972, p. 51. 
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During the years immediately preceding the new family planning 
program, fertility had already begun to decline substantially. [From] 
1959-1962 alone, the crude birth rate fell by 12% and the general 
fertility rate by 9%.78 


Thus, although the birth rates probably would not have continued to fall 
substantially without access to contraceptive devices, the program’s success 
can hardly be attributed to birth control technology alone. This becomes 
more than evident when one considers that large scale availability of such 
devices has been tried elsewhere with virtually no success. We submit that 
industrialization, economic development and prosperity is doing for For- 
mosa what it had done for the West a century before—that is, spawned a 
silent social revolution. We further suggest that the People’s Republic is try- 
ing to artificially induce the same response—that is, to produce the dramatic 
drop in birth rates usually associated with industrialization’s impact upon 
popular attitudes, but to do so by working directly upon creation of the 
necessary attitudes rather than waiting for them to appear as industrial by- 
products. If the Chinese have indeed succeeded, the harvest to be reaped may 
well be the most beneficial social advance for mankind in centuries, If further 
research can discover the intervening variables connecting attitude change 
due to social engineering with change due to economic factors, there may be 
yet hope of reversing “the widening gap”?? between the Third World and 
the developed world. 


Ronald Freedman and John Takeshita, Family Planning in Taiwan (Princeton, New 
Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1969), pp. 37 and 45. 


27] ester B. Pearson, Partners in Development: Report of the Commission on Interna- 
tional Development (New York: Praeger, 1969). Doneila H. Meadows, et al., The Limits 
of Growth (New York: Universe Books, 1972), pp. 109-17 extend the point further to 
discuss population control as one of five key variables determining human survival. We 
note that they say the fall in birth rates in industrialized countries is due to a decline 
in the desired number of children, an attitudinal change. They further note that such 
a decline in desired children is “almost never” planned and proclaimed socially desir- 
able in advance of the decline. We believe China provides an example of what may hap- 
pen when such advance planning is done. 
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CHINA: THE 
RADICAL OFFENSIVE 


/ Henry S. Bradsher 


Th. reversion in China during the last few years to many of the policies 
which Chairman Mao Tse-tung had sought to banish with the Cultural Rev- 
olution had made a Maoist counterattack predictable for some time. After 
sporadic sniping at economic, educational and other policies of Premier 
Chou En-lai’s government for many months, the full-scale offensive came in 
early August 1973 on what turned out to be the eve of the Chinese Com- 
munist Party’s 10th Congress, held August 24-28. The criticism was coupled 
with praise for such past interventions by Mao in public affairs as the Great 
Leap Forward and the Red Guard rallies. Mao did not speak at the Congress 
or publicly offer any form of new guidance for the current situation, thus 
continuing a silence on domestic affairs of some two years. This left Chou 
as the dominant figure of the Congress, despita the criticisms of his manage- 
ment of the country. But, speaking through their new front man, Wang 
Hung-wen, the radical leftists! served notice at the Congress that they in- 
tended to continue fighting Chou’s policies even though they were in a 
minority. 

That is a broad interpretation of recent developments in China. Mao’s own 
position is an obviously critical point, subject to much speculation. If this 
reading between the lines of the limited evidence is correct, it means that 
Mao is once again in conflict with his No. 2 man over how China should be 
run, rather than working closely with him as has been generally assumed. 
The outside world’s assumption of unity in the Chinese leadership continued 
long after Mao began preparing his attack on Liu Shao-ch’i in the mid-1960s, 
and then the evidence of conflict between Mao and Lin Piao was only slowly 
perceived in 1971. 

Hints of conflict with Chou began appearing more than six months before 
the 10th Congress, but even after the Congress many observers assumed 
that the Chinese claim of unity was valid. This article argues that the evidence 


*Although undesirable, the use of such terms as “radicals” to refer to surviving mem- 
bers of Chiang Ch’ing’s group during the Cultural Revolution, and of “bureaucrats,” 
“pragmatists” or “the Establishment” to mean Cheu’s governmental apparatus, seems 
unavoidable. The radicals are usually considered to include Chang Ch’un-ch’iao, Yao 
Wen-yuan and Wang Hung-wen from Shanghai, in addition to Chiang Ch’ing, but identi- 
fication of others is more difficult. 
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points to the contrary. It is possible, however, that the conflict is not be- 
tween Mao, speaking through his wife’s friends and Hung-ch’i (Red Flag) 
and Jen-min Jih-pao (People’s Daily), and Chou, but that Mao is playing 
a role of relatively neutral arbiter between the radicals and Chou’s Establish- 
ment. This seems to be inconsistent with recent Chinese history and insufi- 
cient to explain the Maoist counterattack or the promotion of Wang to the 
No. 3 position in the leadership. 


The policies in dispute involve economic methods, education, the re- 
habilitation of Cultural Revolution victims, revolutionary opera and other 
art forms, relations with the United States, and other subjects, and in general 
the reliance on administrative measures and incentives rather than political 
work to produce ideological conviction as the way of achieving party and 
government aims.” 

From the 9th Party Congress in April 1969 until approximately the time 
of Lin’s downfall in September 11971, there was a marked leftist trend in 
economic policy. Material incentives were discouraged more systematically 
than they had been while the Cultural Revolution was at its most tumultuous, 
while more importance was given to political attitudes in deciding upon 
payments for farmers and industrial workers. Private gardens came under 
pressure, and local industries were encouraged with little regard for co- 
ordination or relative costs. For the first year after he fell, Lin was accused 
of “ultra-leftism” in economic policy. But this charge was too sensitive to 
the radicals and beginning in December 1972 it was switched to “ultra- 
rightism” hiding behind a leftist policy.2 The policies of 1969-71 fit, how- 
ever, in the pattern of Mao’s interventions in economic affairs, and the 
period seems to have been one of applying Maoist precepts. 


Lin showed little interest in or understanding of economic matters,* and 
whether he was simply seeking to strengthen his position as Mao’s designated 
successor by pushing the Chairman’s policies is debatable. But the switch 
from the allegation of leftist mistakes to rightist deviation is instructive. 
Coming after a strong drift back toward non-ideological or pragmatic eco- 
nomic policies, which began to develop after Lin’s defeat at the August- 
September 1970 Second Plenum of the 9th Central Committee and had 





"It would not be unreasonable to suggest that some desire for political advancement 
might underlie policy disputes. It seems abvious that the radicals would expect to move 
from a party base into a greater government role as a result of criticizing Chon’s ad- 
ministration. 


®“Tt Is Necessary to Support and Develop Revolutionary New Things,” Hung-ch’i (Red 
Flag, Peking) (hereafter HC), No. 12/1972, p. 9. See also China News Summary (Hong 
Kong) (hereafter CNS), No. 453, Jan. 25, 1973. 


‘The “571 Engineering Outline,” an alleged coup d'etat plan by Lin Piao (see Hong 


Kong Times, July 21, 1972) notes economic discontent as one charge against Mao, and. 


Chou’s report to the 10th Congress [see New China News Agency, (hereafter NCNA) 
Peking, Aug. 31,1973] describes Lin as advocating production before revolution in 1969, 
but neither seems a credible contradiction of this point. 


i 
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culminated in the Spring and Summer of 1972,5 it cleared the way for a new 
attack from the radical left on what the left saw as a desertion of the true 
faith. Payment was increasingly based more on objective results and less on 
political—and therefore subjective—judgments, the importance of technical 
expertise and the necessity of labor discipline were emphasized, farmers 
were allowed greater leeway in the actual rather than theoretical size of 
private plots, and restrictions on rural side-line activities were loosened. 
~ In education, the reopening of universities after the Cultural Revolution 
was on a transformed pattern intended to permit access by workers, soldiers 
and peasants. This was unsatisfactory to those veteran professors who had 
emerged from “May 7 cadre schools” because it meant a lowering of aca- 
demic standards, They sought to reinstitute some of the traditional systems 
instead of letting politics dominate the campuses with a depressing effect 
on the quality of graduates.® College applicants were by 1973 once again 
tested on academic qualifications in an effort to raise the level of entries and 
therefore of teaching. 

The return to party and governmental posts of men who had been severely 
attacked as “capitalist roaders” or as having similar wrong attitudes during 
the Cultural Revolution had begun by the time Lin fell. By Spring 1973 so 
many had returned that the question seemingly had become not who would 
be rehabilitated ‘but who would not be. The 10th Congress brought this 
process to a controversial peak. The radicalization of cultural forms under 
the guidance of Chang Ch’ing had continued, but increasingly revolutionary 
art had to compete with other forms, including the first Western-style sym- 
phony orchestras and concert artists to be permitted in China for several 
years. This loss of a cultural monopoly signaled a dilution of the Maoist 
message. | 

Relations with the U.S. changed most dramatically after Lin had begun 
to lose his grip following the Second Plenum showdown. Chou was careful 
to make the point in a number of meetings with foreigners that Mao himself 
had decided upon the “ping-pong diplomacy” opening to the U.S. However, 
some professional military men, apparently voicing the People’s Liberation 
Army (PLA) attitude, made it clear that they were not willing to accept 


"See Jurgen Domes, “New Course in Chinese Domestic Politics,” Asian Survey, XIIL:7 
(July 1973), especially pp. 641-644. Domes assumes, however, that what he calls the 
“new course” strengthened decentralizing economic tendencies. There is contrary evi- 
dence of Peking’s trying to tighten its control: e.g., “Correctly Handle Some of the Re- 
lationships in Capital Construction Work,” Jen-min Jih-pao (People’s Daily, Peking) 
(hereafter JMJP), June 8, 1972; “It Is Necessary to Concentrate Forces to Fight a 
Battle of Annihilation in Capital Construction,” HC No. 5/1973, p. 39; and “Strive to 
Change the Situation Where Grain Grown in the South Has to Be Shipped to the North,” 
HC 11/197], p. 5. A re-centralization trend is, moreover, more consistent with the over- 
all pattern of moving from the Maoist emphasis on local self-reliance toward the bureau- 
cratic controls of traditional government. Note Chou’s statement to the 10th Congress 
that “planning and coordination must be strengthened .. .,” NCNA, op. cit. 


“See “Some Views on Educational Revolution in the Science Faculty of Universities,” 
Kuang-ming Jih-pao (Peking) (hereafter KMJP), Oct. 6, 1972. 
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the idea that the U.S. was no longer as great a danger to China as the Soviet 
Union.’ Closer relations with Washington raised a possibility of antagonizing 
Moscow, increasing the danger of a Sino-Soviet war which the military did 
not want, and reducing the chances of patching up the Soviet tie enough to 
return to the cooperation and receipt of Soviet weapons which many officers 
had valued during the 1950s. 

Where Mao fits into the recent criticism of U.S. relations is unclear,® but 
he—and, in some fields like culture, even more so his wife—had ample 
reason to regard the policies being followed in China in 1972 and early 
1973 as deviation from his ideas. Just as China had reverted after the Great 
Leap Forward to more conservative, pragmatic policies while Mao was 
shoved into the background, so the Cultural Revolution and the resulting 
period of Lin’s power were followed by another reassertion of traditional 
methods while Mao either retired voluntarily or was shoved into the back- 
ground. While the Great Leap was not accompanied by a purge of officials 
who had been implementing Soviet-style economic policies, thus avoiding 
the trauma of rehabilitations in the early 1960s, the new reversion was com- 
plicated by a return to power of most of those who had carried out the re- 
covery in the early 1960s and been sacked for it during the Cultural Rev- 
olution. This provided a sharp edge of personal antagonism between the 
accusers who could not afford to admit they had been wrong and the victims 
who obtained justification by rehabilitation. 

The silence of Mao during this reversion period is striking. He did not 
appear publicly or have any announced meetings with Chinese visitors after 
his May Day appearance in 1971, with Lin at his side, nor did he provide 
any freshly minted quotations on domestic policy.? But the evidence in 


"See the speech by Huang Yung-sheng, chief of the PLA general staff, at a reception 
celebrating the anniversary of the PLA. (NCNA, July 31, 1971.) See also Henry Brad- 
sher, “Army View Is Unchanged,” The Evening Star (Washington), Feb. 23, 1972, for 
the expression by a Chinese general to journalists accompanying President Nixon to 
China on hostility toward the U.S. rather than the Soviet Union, in contrast to the official 
Chinese line at that time. 

"Mao had opened the way for improved relations in 1970—see Edgar Snow, The Long 
Revolution (New York 1972), p. 172. But this does not exclude Mao’s later support for 
criticism. 

There are two possible exceptions. One, in the 1973 New Year’s Day Joint editorial 
[see JMJP, HC and Chieh Fang Chun Pao (Liberation Army Daily, Peking) (hereafter 
CFCP), Jan. 1, 1973], is “Dig tunnels deep, store grain everywhere, and never seek 
hegemony.” An adaptation of a hermit scholar’s advice to the first Ming Emperor (see 
CNS No. 461, March 29, 1973), it seemed to apply to the Sino-Soviet dispute. It is pos- 
sible, however, that in the warning against seeking hegemony Chinese officials (Chou?) 
were being advised not to “hasten to declare vourself a king,” as the hermit’s advice in 

357 put it. 

The other possible exception appeared in the 1972 New Year’s editorial (see “Unite 
to Win Still Greater Victories,” JMJP, HC and CFCP, Jan. 1, 1972} as part of the cam- 
paign of denunciation of Lin and was incorporated into the party constitution at the 
10th Congress: “Practice Marxism, and not revisionism; unite, and don’t split; be open 
and aboveboard, and don’t intrigue and conspire.” This was pieced together from old, 
separate statements by Mao, however. After his late summer 197] secret provincial tour 
to rally opposition to Lin, Mao did not comment again on Lin in any remarks which have 
been publicly identified. 
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articles beginning to appear in the press, which expressed carefully veiled 
criticism of the reversion trend, suggests that Mao was brooding in Chung- 
nanhai. The period looks comparable to the early 1960s when Mao was in- 
spiring indirect attacks upon Liu Shao-ch’i’s policies and plotting a come- 
back. Then, it was with the help of the army, which Lin was building up 
into a political tool. Now, the army was out of the picture by mutual consent 
of all other factions, who felt they had suffered by its abuse as a power factor. 
If, as is assumed here, Mao wanted to Jaunch another effort to rescue “his” 
revolution from corrupting influences, he needed another tool to use against 
the governmental bureaucracy. A rebuilt party apparatus would be one. But 
it also seems likely that the efforts to rebuild the mass organizations, started 
in the case of the Young Communist League in September 1970 but not 
really underway until a 1973 New Year’s Day joint editorial called for their 
“consolidation step by step,” were part of Mao’s preparations to challenge 
governmental policy again. 

The incomplete evidence on the new leadership of the mass organizations’ 
provincial units indicates that the radicals were building a strong position, 
although in some cases members of the government Establishment managed 
to secure control. If Mao and/or the radicals were hoping to use the mass 
organizations as a pressure group as they had earlier used the army!’ and 
the Red Guards, then the timing of the 10th Congress was awkward for them. 
It came just as the Youth League was preparing to hold its national organi- 
zational meeting, with the trade unions and Women’s Federation not many 
months behind. Once these groups had national officers to wield influence, 
the radicals would be in a stronger position. This leads to the possibility, 
supported by only thin evidence, that the Congress was rushed ahead by 
Chou and his supporters to forestall mass organization pressure on party 
decisions. The outburst of press attacks on official policies which began 
three weeks before the Congress convened might then be seen as a desperate 
bid by the leftists, caught completely unprepared, to shore up their position. 

It is difficult to detect a shift of targets in Chinese ideological articles. In 
retrospect, it was clear that criticism of Liu Shao-ch’i had been subtly 
changed to sniping at Lin Piao some time before Lin fell. Interpretations can 
differ on the point at which criticism of Lin began a metamorphosis into 
concern about the reversion to pragmatic or—in the opinion of the critics— 
rightist policies, and then from concern to veiled attacks on the policies 
themselves and their supporters. 

One likely point is August 7, 1972, a year before the outburst of articles, 
when the party theoretical journal, Hung-ch’i, warned that “a major struggle 
occurs every few years” between the proletariat and the bourgeoisie. Class 


*°That is before, according to the later authorized version, Lin got out of hand. The 
relationship between Lin and the army was too sensitive to talk about after Lin’s fall, 
which is probably one reason Chou’s summary of Lin’s crimes to the 10th Congress ig- 
nored the Cultural Revolution period. Shortly after the Congress, signs began to appear 
- of the army’s return to a more prominent national role, as if the denunciation of Lin had 
cleared the way. 
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enemies require several yeats to recover from one defeat and challenge the 
party line again, but 


the struggles may also be interwoven. For instance, some chieftains of 
the revisionist line in this struggle are actually ringleaders or the back- 
bone of the revisionist lme in the previous struggle who managed to 
escape the dragnet last time. 


There was no elaboration on “this struggle” but the suggestion was that 
criticism had shifted to persons still in power after Lin’s fall, and not merely 
some of his deputies.1! 

In October 1972 Jen-min Jih-pao (JMJP) recalled a 1964 directive by 
Mao “about training and bringing up millions of successors,”’?* which seems 
to have related to Mao’s concern over the direction taken by Liu Shao-ch’i 
and to his attitudes which led into the Cultural Revolution. Now that con- 
cern ‘was building up again, two No. 2 men later. It was stronger last July 
in another discussion of successors and continued into the 10th Congress 
with a revision of the Party Constitution which spoke of “millions of succes- 
sors.” 13 

The Chinese Communist sedilia for carrying out current political 
arguments by carefully selected (and often distorted) historical allusions 
was evident also in the December 1972 Hung-ch’i. An article attacking Con- 
fucius as a defender of the slave system used code words easily recognizable 
as aimed at Lin Piao and a few references even seemed to apply to Liu 
Shao-ch’i. But the article as a whole, which repeatedly referred critically to 
“the Chou emperor,” had a more contemporary ring. Confucius was said to 
have contended that “supreme political and military authority for the Chou 
emperor . . . would result in ‘right principles prevailing in the kingdom’.” 


The sipel between the progressive and reactionary classes at that 

_ time points up the following thinking: whether to promote the develop- 

ment of the new system or to maintain the old system; whether to adapt 

to the development of history and serve the new class or to make society 
retrograde and follow examples set by ‘previous kings.’14 


““Grasp Laws of Class Struggle in Socialist Period,” HC No. 8/1972, p. 6, under the 
apparent pseudonym Chi P’ing. 

12Train and Bring Up Millions of Successors to Carry on the Revolutionary Cause,” 
JMJP Oct. 13, 1972. 

12NCNA, Peking, Sept. 1, 1973. This was the nearest the Congress documents came to 
dealing with the succession to Mao, who is 80, and Chou, who is 75. The paragraph of 
the Constitution adopted at the 9th Congress which designated Lin Piao as Mao’s suc- 
cessor was dropped without substitute. 

Yang Jung-kuo, “The Struggle Between the Two Lines in the Ideological Sphere 
During the Periods of the Spring and Autumn Annals and the Warring States,” HC No. 
12/1972, p. 45. Yang, a professor of philosophy at Chungshan University in Canton, was 
severely attacked during the ay Revolution. This, and the denunciation of Mao in 
the “571 Engineering Outline” as “one who follows the codes of Confucius and Mencius,” 
raised the possibility that Yang was engaging in very subtle criticism of Mao rather 
than the more apparent criticism of present government policies. On balance, however, 
this and subsequent articles by Yang seem to be part of a radical attack. 
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The same issue of Hung-ch’i praised “many revolutionary new things” in 
education but warned of “resistance, sabotage of class enemies, and inter- 
ference of old ideas and the force of old habits.” +" . 

This concept of “new things” was developed in March 1973 by singling 
out for support some of the results of the Cultural Revolution. As a result of 
“Chairman Mao’s proletarian revolutionary line and relevant principles and 
policies, a large number of socialist new-born things have emerged.” These 
included 


the creation and popularization of revolutionary model plays, the entry 
of workers, peasants and soldiers into universities, the flow of educated 
youths to the mountainous and rural areas, the participation of vast 
numbers of cadres in labor, the presence of barefoot doctors and the de- 
velopment of the cooperative medical service in the rural areas, medical 
workers’ moving to the countryside, and so on. ... Some are being tested 
or will be tested in all sorts of struggles. ... When we resolutely protect 
the new-born things, correctly sum up the experiences and Jessons, and 
ardently support the new-born things in their growth, we mean to persist 
in the revolution and in progress.?8 


Some of the issues that emerged a few months later were not mentioned, 
particularly economic and agricultural policies, but this was a clear warn- 
ing of trouble over the way some Cultural Revolution results were ‘being 
treated under Chou’s administration. Lin Piao, referred to as “swindlers 
like:-Liu Shao-ch’i,” seems already by then to have become a surrogate for 
“the present power-holders.” Provincial broadcasts accused him of hostility 
to several of the “new-born things.”+? 


Both economics and the Shanghai radicals came openly into the develop- 
ing situation with a report in March on a Shanghai Municipal Communist 
Party Committee meeting preparatory to a municipal workers’ congress. It 
sounded themes not heard since the waning of the Cultural Revolution by 
recalling that in the “January storm” of 1967 Shanghai workers, “resolutely 
responding to our great leader, Chairman Mao’s, great call . . . stopped the 
evil wind of economism” and asserted that “‘it is justified to rebel against 
the reactionaries.” And in an unusual touch since Lin fell, it noted that the 
workers had cooperated with “PLA through propaganda teams.” It is still 
necessary to criticize economism, the report added. -> 

These points in almost the same wording appeared in a JMJP editorial 
(April 24, 1973) marking the first two local trade union congresses (in 


*5*Tt Is Necessary to Support and Develop Revolutionary New Things,” ibid., p. 9. 
*#Tt Is Necessary to Observe Problems in Their Very Essence,” HC No. 3/1973, p. 7, 
also by the pseudonymous Chi P’ing (see footnote 11). 

-“Hangchow Radio (April 17, 1973) said he opposed cadre labor and sending edu- 
cated youths to the countryside; Canton Radio (March 28, 1973) said he sabotaged the 
filming of revolutionary operas; and (April 7, 1973), that he attacked “the educational 
revolution.” Quoted in China. Topics. (London), May 1973, p. 5. - 
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Shanghai!® and Peking) in the process of rebuilding the national union 
organization. This laid down national themes of criticizing economism— 
the Cultural Revolution term for economic incentives and related practices— 
at a time when Chou’s government was using such practices, and of remind- 
ing that rebellion can be justified.?® 

The number of veteran officials being rehabilitated was increasing rapidly, 
reaching a pre-Congress peak on April 12, 1973, with the reappearance of 
Teng Hsiao-p’ing, the former Politburo member and party secretary-general 
who had been personally denounced by Mao and listed second only to Liu 
Shao-ch’j among “capitalist-roaders.” It seemed likely that Chou, who had 
complained to foreign visitors about the need to get more experienced offi- 
cials into government, had brought Teng back as a vice premier, but the 
picture is confused by Teng’s being escorted by Wang Hai-jung, Mao’s fre-, 
quent companion when receiving foreign visitors and reportedly his niece.*° 
This raises some question about Mao’s attitude toward the rehabilitations, 
but the weight of other evidence indicates that there was no real difference 
with the attitude of Chiang Ch’ing and her associates and that Mao sup- 
ported the radical criticism of reinstating purged officials. 

A hint of opposition to the U.S. rapprochement—and, again, an unclear 
signal on Mao’s attitude—came in connection with the June 1973 visit to 
China by a North Vietnamese delegation Jed by Le Duan, the Lao Dong 
Party’s first secretary. Extending “a warm welcome to comrades-in-arms,” 
JMJP spoke editorially (June 4,1973) of “violations of the [Vietnam cease- 
fire] agreement by . . . U.S. authorities.” But during the visit Chou and his 
acting defense minister, Yeh Chien-ying, carefully avoided charging that 
the U.S. had violated the agreement in Vietnam, despite Le Duan’s vehement 
insistence upon the point and Chinese agreement with him that the Saigon 
government had been guilty of violations. The final communique reflected 
this difference.?4 On June 17, however, JMJP repeated in another editorial 
what Chou had refused to say. Sniping at Chou’s policy of increasingly close 
and, seemingly, trusting relations with the U.S. was apparent, but Mao’s as- 
sociation with that policy?” again raised questions about a contrast between 
his possible attitude and the radicals, who may have been ‘bidding for mili- 


18At which Wang Hung-wen was elected chairman of the Shanghai unions’ standing 
committee. 

1°While the general national pattern was to echo these themes as each province had its 
union organizational meeting, NCNA did not in some cases repeat the mention of econ- 
omism—see NCNA, Tientsin, June 2, 1973, and Shenyang, June 16, 1973——even when 
local broadcasts had done so—see Shenyang Radio, June 15, 1973. As a governmental 
agency, NCNA is presumably under Chou’s control, but IMJ P is a party organ more 
likely to be influenced by the radicals. 

*°Despite this prominence, and her post as an assistant foreign minister, she was not 
named by the 10th Congress to the Central Committee, in contrast to the promotion to 
committee membership of top foreign ministry officials and even ‘Chou’s main English- 
language translator, T’ang Wen-sheng (Nancy Tang), who became an alternate member. 
See NCNA, Peking, August 29, 1973. 

“NCNA, Peking, June 12, 1973. 

*2By receiving Nixon on Feb. 91, 1972, and Henry A. Kissinger on Feb. 17, 1973. 
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tary support. There were doubts in June whether this was really anti-Chou 
sniping or Chou himself conducting American policy on two levels. Develop- 
ments in August removed the doubts. 

In his report to the Congress, Wang Hung-wen said the 9th Central Com- 
mittee held a working conference in May 1973 that discussed revisions in 
the party constitution. This implied plans for a party Congress, but nothing 
was announced then, possibly because nothing had been agreed upon. The 
existence of troubles was indicated by the failure to celebrate either the 
Party’s 52nd birthday on July 1, 1973, or Army Day on August 7. 

At the beginning of July two reports circulated in Peking’s diplomatic 
community, both attributed to ambassadors quoting high Chinese officials. 
Obviously these have to be treated with considerable caution, but subsequent 
events made them worth noting. One quoted Mao—at third-hand—as saying 
the time was not ripe for a Communist Party Congress. The other said Chou 
told a visitor that he needed more help in running China and therefore holes 
in the leadership should be filled—by implication, with a party Congress and 
a National People’s Congress (NPC) .?° A week later a senior member of 
the NPC was quoted as saying the party Congress would be in August and 
an NPC session Jater.2* Whether there was an argument over holding the 
Congress quickly or waiting, possibly until the mass organizations had es- 
tablished national leaderships, is still uncertain. But there were enough un- 
usual factors about the 10th Congress, including the failure to announce a 
plenum of the out-going 9th Central Committee to prepare for it,?” the secret 
sessions, and its shortness, to suggest disagreements. 

A further clue was the series of articles in early August attacking cur- 
rent government policies and praising Mao’s past policy interventions. This 
could not have happened overnight; a campaign must have been prepared 
starting several weeks earlier, which suggests that the Congress schedule was 
finally set in early July. That this campaign was a reaction to the holding of 
the Congress seems logical. That it was a desperate, last-minute attempt by 
the radicals to strengthen their position before the Congress is likely. 

Another JMJP article on successors appeared on July 10 but it was more 
wide-ranging in its implied criticisms than earlier ones. Touching themes 
which were developed individually in August, it spoke of the need “to trans- 
form the various spheres of the superstructure . . . to make [them] com- 
patible with the Socialist economic base”; it quoted Lenin on the need to 
develop worker initiative and smash the idea that “only the rich people or 
those educated by the rich class were capable of administering the state and 
organizational construction in Socialist society”; and it referred in the 


*®This writer, in Peking at the time, heard these two reports from diplomats. 

**Reuters from Peking, July 10,1973. 

**The three previous Congresses since Mao became the party leader had been prepared 
by Central Committee meetings: the 6th and 7th committees met just before the 7th and 
8th Congresses, and the 8th Central Committee met five months before the 9th Congress. 
The most recent publicly reported meeting of the 9th committee before the 10th Congress 
was the August-September 1970 Second Plenum. 
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present tense to a struggle over these subjects. On July 19 the Liaoning Jih- 
pao in Shenyang published the letter of an urban youth, Chang T’ieh-sheng, 
who had settled in the countryside after 1968, who complained that those 
who had worked on farms with the proper political attitude were penalized 
by college entrance examinations based on books.?® The newspaper’s editor 
added a note asking whether youths should “be encouraged to accept mod- 
estly re-education by . . . peasants and the working class... or to... study 
behind closed doors.” | 

Both the successors article and the letter provided the subject matter for 
the August broadsides. Another article on July 30 raised a topic, which was 
then dropped, criticizing the use of administrative measures to enforce birth 
control by “comrades [who] were impatient,” thinking ideological work 
produced slow results “and it would be better to lay down a few hard and 
fast regulations.”2" This was clearly aimed at the government, which had 
secretly promulgated regulations to increase the number of abortions and 
deny food rations to extra children.*® “Family planning work . . . is a politi- 
cal task,” the article said. 

The August issue of Hung-ch’i keynoted the radical assault upon govern- 
mental management of China. Its first two articles®® were e both strongly 
critical. The first charged that 


the existence of bourgeois ideology, certain unhealthy tendencies in 
state organs, and defects in some links of the state systems stand in con- 
tradiction to the economic base of Socialism. . .. [Some] comrades do not 
pay attention to, or are not good at, promoting production through the 
superstructure and the line. Subjectively they want to speed up pro- 
duction and construction, but in the end things often do not work out 
the way they wish, and they may even lose their bearings and go astray. 


**Shenyang Radio,, July 19, 1973. In view of the subsequent national development of 
this subject, it is perhaps more than coincidental that Liaoning was also one of the first 
provinces to issue a clearly recognizable attack on Lin Piao after his fall. See “Strengthen 
the Party Spirit of the Proletariat,” HC No. 12/1971, p. 14, which introduced the phrase 
“Swindlers like Liu Shao-ch’i.” 

“Effectively Strengthen the Party’s Leadership Over the Family Planning Work,” 
JMIP, July 30, 1973. 

*8Private sources. The regulations were promulgated in January or February 1973, 
after visitors to China had seen indications that a census was being conducted secretly. 
Western journalists who paid an unscheduled visit to a commune in southern China in 
June 1973 saw a poster announcing the regulations but were denied a chance to read it 
or photograph it. Reports of the regulations, some saying abortions were made virtually 
mandatory after two children, came from a number of other areas. 

2° Attach Major Importance to the Revolution in the Sphere of the Superstructure,” 
HC No. 8/1973, p. 3, which was reprinted by JMJP, August 6, 1973, and “The Far-Reach- 
ing apes of Reforming the System of Enrolling College Students,” ibid., p. 9, re- 
printed b y KMJP, August 8, 1973. NCNA belatedly distributed abroad condensed ver- 
sions of both articles, the first on August 14 and the second on August 27. In both cases, 
as well as the JMJP article of August 7 on Confucius (referred to below) distributed on 
August 24, the NCNA condensations omitted some of the stronger parts which seemed 
most obviously aimed at Chou’s government. 
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Listing “the Socialist new-born things,” the article said they must be de- 
fended against 


the boürgeoisie’s attempt to go backward and carry out sabotage activi- 
ties. .. . Old traditional concepts, idealist and metaphysical viewpoints, 
and works and theories of literature and art that defend the overthrown 
exploiting classes and their ideologies are all hindering the revolution in 
the superstructure and; therefore, hindering the consolidation and de- 
velopment of the Socialist economic base. However, some of our com- 
rades often fail to see, or do not understand, the importance of the class 
struggle in the ideological field. 


The second article said that “to persist in reforming the system of enroll- 
ing [university] students inevitably entails recurrent struggle.” It was no 
accident that the Cultural Revolution “first stormed the position of culture 
and education” to reform the enrollment system. 


Some people are always skeptical about workers, peasants and 
soldiers entering universities, with their doubts focused on the quality 
of teaching. .. . We cannot discuss the problem of teaching quality 
apart from the line. . 

. Through the Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution a radical 
revolution in education has merely just begun, and .. . the bourgeois 
influence is rather stubborn and the contest between the two classes is 
still very violent and protracted. ... It often happens that the habitual 
forces of the bourgeoisie may take advantage of our process of con- 
tinuously perfecting the new-born things and stealthily bring out the old 
things to ‘correct’ the new systems and to lead people back to the old 
road. 


This was followed by the reprinting in JMJP (August 10, 1973) of Chang 
T’'ieh-sheng’s three-week-old letter to the Liaoning J aie comple 
about the examinations.®° 

The first article in the August Hung-ch’: recalled “the seat victory” of 
Socialist revolution on the political and ideological front in 1957 which led 
to the flourishing Great Leap Forward situation in 1958.” Mao’s personal 
direction on past occasions was more directly praised by articles commem- 
orating his August 6, 1958, visit to the newly organized Ch’iliying Com- 
mune in Honan Province.’ The Chairman had then proclaimed that “peo- 


*°The letter had already provided the basis for numerous letters in the Liaoning press 
and radio criticizing the reversion to old educational qualifications, and now a nation- 
wide campaign was obviously being authorized by JMJP, but only a few provinces picked 
it up in the next few weeks. A few second thoughts about eliminating all academic ex- 
aminations crept into the general Liaoning condemnation of them—see Shenyang Radio, 
August 18,1973. ` 

“May ‘the Communes Bear Red Flowers Forever,” KMJP, August 5, 1973, and a 
oe of six NCNA articles datelined Chengchow distributed between August 7 and 19, 
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ple’s communes are fine,” thus accelerating the Great Leap. The articles 
pictured communes as having been a good idea of Mao’s. 

An editorial in the JMJP of August 7, 1973, praised another Mao initiative 
—the sending of educated youths to the countryside. But, it charged, 


some comrades have a pocr understanding of this revolution and are not 
effective in it. We hope they will straighten themselves out quickly. 
. .. Class enemies and criminals who oppress and persecute educated 
young people should be dealt heavy blows and punished according to 
law so as to ensure the healthy maturing of the younger generation. 


The editorial added that the youths must get equal pay for equal work, 
patient guidance, adequate living conditions and “a proper balance between 
work and leisure.” It concluded that Chairman Mao was paying attention to 
the youths, implying that government officials were not.®* 

On the same day, the Canton philosophy professor who had attacked 
Confucius in the December 1972 Hung-ch’i returned to the attack in the 
JMJP.°3 The focus had shifted enough to make Chou a more obvious target, 
especially on the question of rehabilitating old officials. After the breakdown 
of the slave system, he stated, 


Confucius put forward the slogan: “Revive states that had been extin- 
guished, restore families whose line of succession had been broken, and 
call to office those who had retired into obscurity.” .. . This was ‘an out- 
and-out political slogan far restoring the old. 
The article said the concept cf “filial piety” was intended to keep the slaves 
in line, but punishment could be used “to deal with the enslaved working 
people living outside the cities.” Confucius’s talk of “virtue, righteousness 
and morality” was 


aimed at serving the interests of the aristocratic class of the slave- 
owners in the process of disintegration. .. . He was of the view that 
there could be persons who were not virtuous among the slave-owners, 
but it was fundamentally impossible to have virtuous people among the 
slaves and the enslaved working people.34 


*2JMJP editorials had become rare in preceeding months, especially on domestic 
topics, giving this one unusual importance. An investigation report in JMJP (July 5, 
1973) had discussed some of the rusticated youths’ problems. Sometime before that, 
Mao reportedly sent 300 yuan to a Fukien teacher who had complained that he was 
having to send money which he could ill-afford to a son who was unable to earn a 
living in the countryside, and Mao said this not unusual problem would receive attention 
—see CNS No. 476, July 19, 1973. 

Yang Jung-kuo, “Confucius—the Thinker Who Stubbornly Defends the System of 
Slavery,” JMJP, August 7, 1973. 

**This article had a curious secondary theme of criticizing Confucius for having Shao 
Cheng-mao executed, which “gave expression to the class struggle at the time.” Shao 
was described as a virtuous, popular reformer. It is possible to suspect an allusion to Lin 
Piao when it is recalled that Mao never publicly withdrew his endorsement of Lin, al- 
though Mao’s private warnings against him were widely circulated after Lin’s fall and 
reported death. Unlikely as it presently seems, the rehabilitation of Lin and the blaming 
of the campaign against him on Chou would be little more surprising than some of the 
switches in China during the last decade. Or were the Shao references an allusion to 
Chou’s treatment of Mao? Or of Chiang Ch’ing? 
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The article concluded that “to criticize and repudiate the reactionary thought 
of Confucius would be of help to our participating in the actual class struggle 
—especially in the class struggle for grasping the ideological realm of the 
superstructure.” 

The prolific professor was back on the attack in JMJP just six days later 
with another ostensibly historical article that hammered home a contempo- 
rary moral. Moving up to the Second Century B. C., the article said the rulers 
believed that “if the working people rise in revolt, they should be made to 
‘return to the proper way’.” Materialists argued that knowledge comes from 
study and experience, and that | 


things are changing and evolving and not immutable ... the present is 
better than the past. ... The idealists take the opposite course. They... 
spread fallacies to poison and hoodwink the masses, This is also the 
course now taken by swindlers like Liu Shao-ch’l . . . so as to attain 
their criminal objective in their vain attempt to turn back the wheel of 
history, topple the proletarian dictatorship and restore capitalism.?5 


The first reference to swindlers who now follow the wrong line had ap- 
peared two days earlier in a JMJP article criticizing the revival of traditional 
art forms which failed to serve a modern ideological purpose. It implied 
that Chiang Ch’ing’s concepts should be given a threatrical monopoly. “We 
must ... penetratingly criticize the crimes of swindlers like Lin Shao-ch’i 
who now advocate all-round inheritance and again advertise complete nega- 
tion’”®® in drama. Coming almost two years after the reported death of Lin 
Piao, these references could only mean that, just as criticism of Liu had 
subtly and almost unnoticed by the outside world been transformed into 
criticism of Lin before he fell, so criticism using the code term for Lin 
had shifted the target to those currently running the country. 

Two further JMJP articles dealt with economic affairs. One advocated 
industrial discipline based on heightened political awareness of workers, 
rather than returning to rules and regulations of the early 1960s, as was 
occurring." The other was a strong attack on current trends. 


By implementing a set of revisionist management systems to promote 
so-called ‘management of plants by experts’ and ‘profits in command’ in 
industrial and mining enterprises, and by implementing so-called ‘san- 
tzu i-pao’ and ‘work points in command’ in rural people’s communes, 
swindlers like Liu Shao-ch’i essentially rely on the bourgeoisie to sup- 
press and strike blows at the broad masses of workers and poor and 
lower-middle peasants. ... If we do not grasp the line and only grasp 
concrete vocational work by confining the discussion to the matter at 


Yang Jung-kuo, “The Struggle of Materialism Against Idealist Transcendentalism 
in the Times of the Former Han and Later Han Dynasties,” JMJP, August 13, 1973, 
(emphasis added). 

**JMJP, August 11, 1973, (emphasis added). 

37 FMP, August 18, 1973. See CNS No. 482, August 30, 1973. 
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issue, we would not be able to distinguish which is correct and which 
is incorrect. .... We would become pragmatists who have gone astray 
and could commit once again the mistakes of ‘control, strangulation 
and oppression’ and ‘material incentive’ that have already been criti- 
cized and repudiated.3& 


And for the first time since 1968, the anniversary of Mao’s first massive 
Red Guard rally in Tienanmen Square (August 18, 1966) was commem- 
orated. Three articles in JMJP (August 18, 1973) recalled how youths had 
“stood up to rebel against revisionism” but “Liu Shao-ch’i and his company” 
tried to suppress them; described in laudatory terms the present activities 
of former Red Guards; and criticized university entrance examinations. The 
radicals seemed to be saying that rebellious youths might again have a role to 
play. 

These were the most pointed items in the radical counterattack against 
Chou’s administration, which tapered off on the eve of the 10th Party Con- 
gress. A number of minor developments of the themes, and a few subsidiary 
themes, can be detected in other Peking articles and broadcasts, but the 
provincial media cautiously repeated only a small portion of the criticisms 
and passed over the Red Guard anniversary in silence.’ 

The timing of the Congress remains a mystery. A number of sources in 
Peking told Western reporters there it would begin August 13. Whether this 
was simply wrong or the Congress was postponed, possibly by the kind of 
infighting suggested by the press attacks, cannot be determined, but the 
latter possiblity should not be lightly dismissed in view of the unprecedented 
way the Congress was finally held. 

The press communique*® on the five-day Congress said the 1,249 delegates 
had been elected by “an extensive democratic process.” They had “seriously 
discussed the drafts of all the Congress documents” before it opened and 
then “after serious and lively discussions” during the Congress unanimously 
adopted Chou’s political report, Wang’s report on constitutional revisions, 
and the new Party Constitution. “Repeated deliberation and discussion” 


seJMJP, August 19, 1973. “San-tzu i-pao” is defined by Survey of China Mainland 
Press (Hong Kong), No. 5447, p. 136, as “the extension of free markets and of plots for 
private use, the promotion of small enterprises with sole responsibility for their own 
profits and losses, and the fixing of output quotas on a household basis.” Note the use 
of the „present tense. The article also refers to swindlers like Liu who “vociferously ad- 
vocate” measures intended to sabotage the collective economy in the countryside. 

During this period NCNA began picking up and distributing abroad news items 
critical of the U.S. to an extent and frequency that had been missing since “ping-pong 
diplomacy” began. Although the number did not approach critical items ‘on the Soviet 
guon h did provide some balance, presumably as a reaction to radical sniping at China’s 

policy. 

“YNCNA, Peking, August 29, 1973. Made publie after a one-hour warning of “impor- 
tant news,” this-was the first disclosure that the Congress had been held. The commu- 
nique was issued iw the name of the Congress as a whole. Communiques of the 9th Con- 
gress had been issued by its secretariat, headed by Chou, but this time there apparently 
was resistance to giving such power to the radical lender who was the Congress: secretary- 
general, Chang Ch’un-ch’iao:; 
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preceded election of the 10th Central Committee by secret ballot. Party con- 
gresses in Communist countries are known to be carefully scripted in ad- 
vance, but this fairly frank admission of pre-planning and rehearsal followed 
by claims of discussion only compounds the mystery about the brevity and 
secrecy. 

‘The communique said all the delegates firmly supported a Central Com- 
mittee resolution*? to 


expel Lin Piao, the bourgeois careerist, conspirator, counter-revolution- 
ary double-dealer, renegade and traitor from the party once and for 
all; [and] expel Ch’en Po-ta, principal member of the Lin Piao anti- 
party clique, anti-Communist Kuomintang element, Trotskyite, rene- 
gade, enemy agent and revisionist. 


The version of Lin’s history which Chou gave to the Congress, accusing him 
of never having given up a “bourgeois idealist world outlook,” made all 
the more strange Mao’s selection of Lin as the agent for his comeback after 
the Great Leap debacle and his only deputy chairman and designated suc- 
cessor.** The idea that the chief eulogizer and ideological interpreter of 
Mao, Ch’en Po-ta, was all the things now said about him makes modern 
Chinese history sound even stranger.** 

The terms applied to Lin were almost identical with those used for un- 
identified persons said to be concealed in the party, which should expose 
them, at the time of the party’s 50th anniversary on July 1, 1971. That was 
ten months after the Second Plenum clash but more than two months before 


“A meeting at which this resolution could have been adopted was never announced, 
although, as noted above, there was a working conference in May 1973. Some: doubt 
that a plenum was held was raised by provincial broadcasts after the Congress citing 
“the resolution of the party center” (tangchungyang) rather than Central Committee 
-—see Chengtu Radio, August 31, 1973; Nanning Radis, August 31, 1973; Kunming 
Radio, August 30, 1973, Sian Radio, September 1, 1973, and others. There has in the 
past been some terminological confusion whether “party center” was the same thing as 
the Central Committee, with many Western experts regarding the center as referring to 
the Politburo Standing Committee. Just prior to the Congress, the Standing Committee 
consisted of only Mao, Chou and K’ang Sheng. 

“@NCNA, Peking, August 31, 1973. Chou said that during decades of machinations in 
the party, Lin had gone through “a process of development and self-exposure, and on 
our part there was also a process of getting to know him.” This echoes a reported version 
of Mao’s secret speech to the 9th Congress in which he depicted himself as having been 
taken in by Wang Ming’s followers at the 7th Congress and by Liu, P’eng Chen and Po 
I-po at the 8th. After the 8th Congress, Mao said, “we have come to know them much 
better...” See Issues & Studies (Taipei), Vol. VI, No. 6 (March 1970), p. 92. Although 
possibly an unconscious echo, Chou’s statement would seem to support the suggestion 
that Mao’s secret speech was a veiled warning against naming Lin as sole deputy chair- 
man and successor. During 1972 a letter allegedly sent by Mao to Chiang Ch’ing on July 
8, 1966, warning of Lin was circulated inside China, but some foreign observers have 
doubted that it was actually written in 1966. 

“While denouncing Lin at length, Chou mentioned Ch’en only once passingly and 
Wang Hung-wen ignored him altogether. In view of the equal denunciation of Ch’en in 
the expulsion resolution, this is curious. As a Cultural Revolution product, Wang could 
have been sensitive about attacking Ch’en, the former head of the party’s Central Group 
in Charge of the Cultural Revolution, to which Wang kelonged? 
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Lin’s fall. In addition to the July 1 charge that “hidden traitors [had] illicit 
relations with foreign countries,” there was the indirect statement in the 
January 1, 1972, joint editorial that Lin’s fall was a particularly “heavy 
blow” to the Soviet Union. Neither of these was ever explained publicly, and 
Chou only added to the mystery. After Lin’s “wild attempt to assassinate” 
Mao collapsed, he “fled as a defector to the Soviet revisionists” but was killed 
when his plane crashed in Mongolia, Chou said. Lin had attempted a coup 
d’etat “under the baton of Soviet revisionism” and ihe downfall of “Lin 
Piao the ‘super-spy’ ” made it even more difficult for the Soviets “to bite into” 
China. But Chou stopped at that. He really did not explain what Lin’s alleged 
traitorous connection with the Soviet Union had consisted of. It is possible 
that the reason lay in the radical challenge over U.S. policy. 

Wang Hung-wen made the clash obvious in his report, which ostensibly 
was on the revision of the party constitution but in fact ranged wider. Al- 
though Chou carefully equated “the two nuclear superpowers—the U.S. and 
the U.S.S.R.—that are contending for hegemony,” he reflected the special 
apprehension of the Soviet Union which has marked Chinese policy since 
the 1969 border clashes and a hinted Soviet threat of a pre-emptive nuclear 
strike. China must “be fully prepared against any war of aggression that 
imperialism may launch and particularly against surprise attack on our 
country by Soviet revisionist social-imperialism,” Chou said. This became 
the Congress’s position, repeated in the communique. But Wang said the U.S. 
was just as much a threat as the Soviet Union: China must “guard against 
surprise attack by imperialism and social-imperialism.” Wang also warned 
that “imperialism and social-imperialism abroad will inevitably recruit 
agents from within our party in order to carry out aggression and subversion 
against us.”*4 

Wang was reflecting what is presumably still the viewpoint of a significant 
number of professional military men. They had learned conventional mili- 
_ tary tactics and obtained weapons from the Soviets in the 1950s, when they 
fought the U.S. in Korea and were denied Taiwan by U.S. forces; but the 
new U.S. policy of Chou’s government not only insured that the door to more 
Soviet weapons would be kept tightly shut into the indefinite future but also 
risked antagonizing Moscow into a more explosive attitude. This refusal to 
trust the Americans, combined with avoiding antagonizing the Soviets, 
might be interpreted as following Lin’s line. But this viewpoint is more 
likely to exist independent of Lin, who could have been catering to it as a 
way of keeping the professionals’ support. The unanswerable question is 
whether Lin had been in touch with the Soviets about the swing to “ping- 
pong diplomacy” in an effort to soften the expected antagonism. If it was 
that kind of illicit relationship, it would have been understandable to some 
of the military men. With Wang now bidding for military support of the 
radicals against Chou, as the press attacks on whether the U.S. could be 


““NCNA, Peking, September 1, 1973, (emphasis added). 
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trusted to abide by its agreements had done, Chou would have been obviously 
reluctant to explain Lin’s traitorous activities at the risk of alienating the 
PLA officer corps. 

Under attack, Chou was defensive about the rapprochement with the U.S. 
in a way that he had not been since the thaw began in 1971. 


In both international and domestic struggles . . . when there was an 
alliance with the bourgeoisie, necessary struggles [should not be] for- 
gotten, and when there was a split with the bourgeoisie, the possibility 
of an alliance under given conditions [should not be] forgotten... . 
Necessary compromises between revolutionary countries and imperial- 
ist countries must be distinguished from collusion and compromise be- 
tween Soviet revisionism and U.S. imperialism. 


But on domestic affairs, Chou sounded more confident. Following a correct 
line, China is scoring new victories internally and extending friendly foreign 
contacts. 

Wang’s report had a very different tone. A product of the Cultural Revolu- 
tion,*® he praised that event at some length, in contrast to Chou’s single in- 
direct mention. This clearly reflected their differing constituencies—radical 
and establishment, Long March and Cultural Revolution. Wang echoed some 
of the points cited in the radical counterattack articles, such as the need “to 
transform all those parts of the superstructure that do not conform to the 
Socialist economic base” and the corruption of “going in by the back door.” 
More importantly, he repeatedly emphasized in different contexts the need 
to continue the internal struggle for the correct line. Chou had referred to 
an alleged Mao quotation, “practice Marxism, and not revisionism; unite, 
and don’t split; be open and aboveboard, and don’t intrigue and conspire.” 
Chou gave equal weight to the three parts, but Wang declared that “the most 
fundamental is to practice Marxism and not revisionism.” 

Implicitly recognizing the radicals’ minority position, Wang elaborated 
on the addition to the constitution of Mao’s statement that “going against 
the tide is a Marxist-Leninist principle” by saying one must be able to dis- 
tinguish an erroneous trend and then fight it at any personal cost. This rec- 
ognition was made clearer in Wang’s discussion of party discipline. The 
party is over all other sectors, including government, he pointed out. 


As regards the relationship between higher and lower levels, the 
lower level is subordinate to the higher level, and the entire party is 
subordinate to the Central Committee. 


Wang is usually reported to have been an ordinary worker or a security guard in 
Shanghai’s Cotton Mill No. 17 before becoming a Red Guard leader in 1966. Information 
on his background is scanty and conflicting, with the post-Congress attention on him 
producing new, unverified data. References vary on his year of birth from 1933 to ‘1941. 
One of his positions is political commissar for the Shanghai PLA garrison, although he 
is not known to have had military experience. He wore a PLA uniform when he spoke 
to the Congress; this might fit with the idea that he was bidding for military support. 
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The last two phrases were from a Mao quote embedded in the constitution, 
but Wang omitted the phrases just before them: “The individual is sub- 
ordinate to the organization, the minority is subordinate to the majority.” 
It seems unlikely that Wang would have edited Mao on his own. 

This editing of a Mao quote makes all the more obvious a section inserted 
into Chou’s speech where it did not fit, interrupting a recitation of Lin’s evil 
history. Quoting Marx, Engels and Mao on working for the majority, Chou 
said “the touchstone for distinguishing true Communists from false” was 
whether they were building the party “for the interests of the vast majority 
or for the interests of the minority.” Wang directly attacked Chou’s admin- 
istration when he said: 


There are stil] a small number of cadres, especially some leading 
cadres, who will not tolerate differing views from the masses inside or 
outside the party. They even suppress criticism and retaliate, and it is 
quite serious in some individual cases: In handling problems among 
the people, party discipline absolutely forbids such wrong practices as 
resorting to ‘suppression if unable to persuade, and arrest if unable to 
suppress.’ In the draft [constitution], the sentence that ‘it is absolutely 
impermissible to suppress criticism and to retaliate’ has been added... 


This sounded like a move by the radicals to make it easier to mount another 
Cultural Revolution, Red Guards and all. Chou paid a profunctory tribute 
to the idea of more revolutions, but he did not share Wang’s enthusiastic en- 
dorsement of continuing struggle. “Revolutions like [the Cultural Revolu- 
tion] will have to be carried out many times in the future” was added to the 
constitution. 

Why was Wang chosen to make this speech? He fit the “three-in-one 
principle” of old, middle-aged and young in the leadership, but he was 
hardly the obvious spokesman for the radical left. The trouble apparently 
was that better-known radicals, especially Yao Wen-yuan, had criticized too 
many of the senior officials now being rehabilitated to be an acceptable 
spokesman. Wang served the purpose of issuing a veiled rallying cry for 
radicals, giving notice to China’s pragmatic management that it would con- 
tinue to be challenged on policy and perhaps on personal commitment to 
true Macist Communism as well. It is doubtful that anyone other than Mao 
himself could have chosen the quotations to be added to the constitution, 
thus setting the challenging tone for Wang’s speech.*® By this interpretation, 
Wang was the mouthpiece for Mao. 

The Chairman, however, sat silent during the Congress, according to the 
official report. He offered no new guidance to the party that was directly at- 
tributable to him. At both the 8th and 9th Congresses, Mao had seemed to 
be in charge, supervising policies and personnel selection. In both cases 


“Wang said that after much other work on it, the revised draft constitution “was 
drawn up according to Chairman Mao’s specific proposals.” 
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later revelations (or rewritings) described him as disapproving of major 
aspects of the proceedings which he had been forced to accept. On this oc- 
casion he did not even make an unpublished speech as he had in 1969, but 
he may have been using Wang to voice his disapproval of the way Chou 
was running the country and railroading the Congress.** Will the world 
some day be told that the Chairman felt others had yet again “treated me like 
I was their dead parent at a funeral?” Even as a dead parent, Mao received 
few tributes from Chou’s speech to the Congress or from the communique 
which obviously represented Chou’s views. Only Wang’s speech was extrav- 
agant in its praise of the Chairman. But it is too early to be sure where Mao 
stands now. The pattern traced here is one of a frustrated old man plotting 
another comeback, since that seems best to fit the evidence of criticisms of 
current policies and is consistent with Mao’s past actions and attitudes. 
There is, however, enough evidence of Mao’s trying to establish a separate 
position from some of the leftists*® to create doubts about his commitment 
to the radical camp and leave open the possibility that he is not fully involved 
in a campaign being conducted ostensibly in his name. 

The promotion of Wang to the party’s No. 3 position was one of the most 
striking results of the Congress. The succession question was avoided in 
published documents, which referred only to Mao’s “millions of successors” 
line, but the impression created was one of collective leadership after Mao. 
This could be interpreted as a dilution of Chou’s authority, since he was 
denied any special recognition of his No. 2 position other than being listed 
first among vice-chairmen, but it is conceivable that the cautious Chou pre- 
ferred to avoid too much prominence. The political balance of the rest of 
the Politburo and of the Central Committee provides a rich subject for 
future analysis,*9 but only a few preliminary points are needed here. 

In some ways, the radicals seem to have slipped. Chiang Ch’ing, who had 
been ranked third on most occasions, is now 10th at best, after the Standing 
Committee. Yao Wen-yuan has slipped from sixth to perhaps 11th. Chang 
Ch’un-ch’jao’s position, down from fifth to seventh or even ninth, is a curious 
case. He served as Congress secretary-general and was elected to the Stand- 
ing Committee, but his subsequent duties are unclear. The constitutional re- 
visions did not revive the job of party secretary-general, although Chang 
has seemed to be playing the role in some meetings with foreign visitors. 


* Alternative interpretations have included the views that Wang had renounced his 
radical background and been co-opted by Chou’s Establishment (see Agence France 
Presse dispatch from Peking, September 6, 1973) and that Wang “has a mind of his 
own” and “stuck his neck out” by deviating from Mao’s presumed views [see “Statesmen 
vs. Zealots,” Far Eastern Economic Review, 81:36 (September ‘10, 1973), p. 15.} 

E.g., Mao’s alleged letter to Chiang Ch’ing, July 8, 1965. 

“E.g. is K’ang Sheng more likely to support Mao or Chou if a choice is required? 
Is Li Teh-sheng a radical, moderate or neutral figure in this kind of attempted break- 
down? The evidence is thin for judging either. What about Chu Teh and Tung Pi-wu— 


can either Mao or Chou vote these 87-year-olds any way they want in Standing Committee 
meetings? 
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There may be a hidden struggle over the revival of the party secretariat and 
the powers to be assigned to it. . 

The number of Politburo seats filled by members of Chou’s State Council 
had slipped drastically from the 8th to the 9th Central Committees®® when 
Lin Piao’s military supporters established a strong position. But with them 
removed, the vacant seats did not return to Chou. Instead, most of the va- 
cancies were filled by people without effective power bases for any struggle 
in the central leadership—model workers and minority representatives. This 
had the appearance of a balancing act, or a holding action. 

In the Central Committee, the central government’s representation inched 
up from 12% in 1969 to 15%. But the military seats, which had ballooned 
from about 25% in the 8th to some 44% in the 9th committees, returned to 
what might be considered a more nearly normal level of around 24%.°! 
Some of these seats were filled by representatives of mass organizations. 
With almost a tenth of the new committee’s full and alternate members still 
unidentified at this writing shortly after the Congress, but likely to include a 
high proportion of mass organization people, the percentage is about 17.5. 
This could mean an additional radical support, if the Central Committee is 
ever allowed to have a free vote on a disputed point—which, on past record, 
seems unlikely. 

Particularly noticeable is the return of persons who had been dropped 
from the Central Committee as a result of the Cultural Revolution. Twenty 
former members were back, including such one-time major figures as Teng 
Hsiao-p’ing, Li Ching-ch’uan, T'en Chen-lin, Li Pao-hua, Chiang Hua, 
Chiang Wei-ch’ing, Yeh Fei and Ulanfu. Other rehabilitations of veteran 
officials not previously on the committee raise the total returnees to about 52. 
Some of them presumably will be joining the government soon, raising its 
share of committee seats.5? A review of the things that Chiang Ch’ing, Yao 
Wen-yuan and other Cultura] Revolution activists said about some of these 
people makes it difficult to believe that the return of the latter was welcomed 
by the former. The rehabilitations seem rather to be a sign of Chou’s strength 
in being able to restore veteran officials whose experience he felt was needed 
in the government, or who he thought at least deserved amends for their 
previous treatment. Another sign of Chou’s strength was the promotions of 





5°From 11 out of 23 full and alternate members of the original Politburo formed in 
1956 to 4 out of 25 in 1969 (counting Lin Piao as a vice-premier), and then 5 out of 25 
in 1973 (counting Yeh Chien-ying as a de facto member of the State Council). 

“The statistics may vary slightly, depending upon whether some persons are con- 
sidered primarily military or civilian when filling both kinds of jobs. Some political 
commissars, for instance, are soldiers and some are party cadres. China Topics, April 
28, 1969, gives the 8th committee percentage of PLA members as 30.9. Similarly, the 
distinction between party cadres and mass organization people is blurred, permitting 
somewhat different estimates. 

*2Chou seemed to be parading some new appointees out, prior to official confirmation 
of their jobs, with a September 8, 1973, appearance at a table tennis exhibition—see 
NCNA, Peking, September 8. 1973. The promised meeting of the National People’s Con- 
gress might confirm more old officials in new top government jobs, increasing the State 
Council representation in the Central Committee. 
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his key foreign affairs officials, while Mao’s niece in the foreign ministry 
failed to win a place on the Central Committee, his nephew was virtually the 
only member of the Congress Presidium to be denied a committee seat, and 
the Peking University assistant professor whom Mao had praised for writing 
the first “big-character poster” in the Cultural Revolution was dropped from 
the committee. 

The 10th Congress was described at the beginning of the communique as 
“a Congress of victory and a Congress full of vigor.” This was a repetition 
of the claim made near the end of the communique on the 9th Congress: “A 
Congress full of vitality, a Congress of unity and a Congress of victory.”58 
If the analysis in this article is valid, the keynote of unity is even less valid 
now than after the 9th Congress. 

Discordant notes in this hymn of unity were not long in appearing after 
the Congress. From Liaoning, the province that had cast one of the first 
stones at Lin Piao and that had launched the university entrance examina- 
tion dispute just before the Congress, came the first reference to “Lin Piao 
and other swindlers like him” as a continuing danger. Provincial broadcasts 
—but not central media—soon began repeating the “swindlers like Lin Piao” 
phrase. Several universities talked about stepping up criticism of Confucius 
and one called for criticizing Lin and Confucius together. In the context of 
the press campaign before the Congress, these seemed to point in the same 
direction as Wang’s speech: toward more attacks on Chou’s administration. 

This struggle, which some Chinese Communists describe as being “be- 
tween the two lines” of persisting in the revolution or sliding back, can 
therefore be expected to continue, its ideological aspects sharpened by per- 
sonal conflict between the radicals and the pragmatic administrators. The 
basic issues are in many ways the same as those in the Cultural Revolution. 
But the lineup of opposing sides is different; the radicals appear to be in a 
weaker position than they were after Mao’s long preparation and cultivation 
of the army in the early 1969s, at least until the strength and leadership of 
the revived mass organizations can be assessed. The weight of bureaucracy, 
not only in the government but also in the army, is on the side of calm prog- 
ress rather than another traumatic struggle. But the radicals seem determined, 
and the Cultural Revolution has left a natural hesitancy among outside ob- 
servers to underestimate the potential for conflict in China, especially if it 
turns out that Mao is personally involved on the radical side. For all its 
sound new world image and its ability to entertain visitors with scenes of 
normality, China remains in a potentially explosive political condition. 


“The Ninth Congress . . . (Documents), op. cit., p. 134. The vigor/vitality difference 
is in differing official Chinese translations. The statement appears to be an adaptation 
of the closing sentences in Mao’s secret speech to the 9th Congress—see Issues & Studies, 
op. eh , and the quotation given as a foreword in The Ninth Congress ..., page unnum- 

ere 
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POSTWAR JAPANESE 
POLITICAL LEADERSHIP—-A 
STUDY OF PRIME MINISTERS 


/ Key Sun Ryang 


Davie some twenty-three Japanese Cabinet changes since 1945, all ob- 
servers agree that the growth of stable, democratic institutions has been one 
of the most remarkable characteristics of postwar Japan. Various explana- 
tions can be found: to suggest some major ones, phenomenal economic de- 
velopment; continuous reliance upon the U.S. for defense; the strong com- 
mitments of the Japanese people to an open society; and a new constitutional 
and political structure. Among these factors, however, the last may have been 
the most important. This study represents an effort to examine the extent to 
which the postwar parliamentary cabinet contributed to the growth of demo- 
cratic institutions as well as to determine the real source of executive auth- 
ority. 

In theory, the Japanese cabinet is now vested with full executive power. 
Unlike the Meiji Constitution, the 1947 Constitution explicitly designates 
the cabinet as the sole source of executive power. In actual practice, however, 
the exercise of this power has been placed not so much with the cabinet in a 
collective sense as with its head, the prime minister. He is chiefly responsible 
for discharging the executive power and he is constitutionally empowered to 
do so as the head of the executive branch of the government. 

First, he is the head of the cabinet and presides over cabinet meetings 
(Article 66). He also has the power to “control and supervise” various ad- 
ministrative bodies of the government (Cabinet Law-6), and to head off 
jurisdictional disputes among the cabinet members and other administrative 
bodies (Cabinet Law-7), Moreover, he may suspend any official act or order 
of an administrative body pending action by his cabinet (Cabinet Law-43). 
He also countersigns all laws and cabinet orders with his cabinet members 
(Article 74). Most importantly, he appoints his cabinet members and re- 
moves them whenever he chooses (Article 68). 

The Constitution grants the prime minister seven enumerated powers in 
connection with his duties: 


1) To administer the law faithfully and conduct the affairs of state. 

2) To manage foreign affairs. 

3) To conclude treaties. However, he shall obtain prior or, depending 
on circumstances, subsequent approval of the Diet. 

5) To prepare the budget, and present it to the Diet. 
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6) To enact cabinet orders in order to execute the provisions of this 
Constitution and of the law. However, he cannot include penal pro- 
visions in such cabinet orders, however, unless authorized by law. 

7) To decide on general amnesty, special amnesty, the commutation of 
punishment, reprieve, and restoration of rights.1 


In his relation with the Diet, the prime minister formally presents all 
cabinet bills and gives periodic reports to the Diet on domestic and foreign 
affairs. In addition, he submits a budget bill for each fiscal year (Article 87). 
Further, he can dissolve the Lower House and demand a new election, even 
though he is subjected to a non-confidence resolution of the latter. As one of 
the unique features of the postwar Constitution, he appoints the chief judge 
of the Supreme Court. Finally, as the president of his own party, he not only 
leads his party affairs, but guides his parliamentary colleagues in the Diet. 

In the actual operation of the cabinet government in postwar Japan, three 
principles have generally functioned effectively: 1) party responsibility, 2) 
legislative responsibility, 3) cabinet collective responsibility. 

Undoubtedly, the prewer norms as well as the political style of Japanese 
parties have been significantly influenced by the reality of postwar politics. 
Most interestingly, it was prewar practice that the president of the party 
acquiring majority support in the lower house cf the Diet became prime 
minister and formed a government. The practice of electing a party presi- 
dent or secretary-general and placing power in his hands if the party con- 
cerned obtains majority support in the Diet has continued. 

At present, however, to head the government, a candidate must not only 
be head of the majority party but must also be an elected Diet member. The 
premium is thus upon men of strong party orientation and also upon strong 
party organization. This has been a fundamental reality of postwar Japanese 
politics. It is less certain, however, as to whether the Japanese electorate has 
been equally oriented in these directions. Nathaniel B. Thayer points out that 
despite vigorous efforts to strengthen Liberal Democratic Party organization 
by allocating about 10% of the total party budget for such purposes, dues 
paying party members of the LDP are about 6 to 10% of the total LDP vote.* 

Japanese voting behavior also reveals loose party identification. The Na- 
tional Survey of the People’s Preference for selecting candidates indicates 
that an average of only 34% of the voters over the period of 1958-67 actually 
voted on the basis of party. Rather, Japanese voters tended to vote on the 
basis of their estimate of the candidates’ abilities, achievements and person- 
alities. Miyake Ichiro noted that an average of 51% of the voters in his study 
belong to the latter category.? 


*The Constitution of Japan (1947), Article 73. 

"Nathaniel B. Thayer, How the Conservatives Rule Japan (Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1969), pp. 84, 86. 

"Miyake Ichiro, “Seiji Ishiki to Tohyo Kodo,” (Political Consciousness and Voting 
Behavior), Gendai Shakai to Seiji Taikei (Modern Socisty and Political Structure), 
ed. by Akimoto Ritsuro (Tokyo: Shicho-sha, 1970), p. 241. 
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On the other hand the parties’ relationship with the Diet is very intimate. 
The Diet can make or break-party government, with each government being 
accountable to the Diet. In a real sense, moreover, the Diet makes party gov- 
ernment responsible to the electorate. The Diet is not only constitutionally 
empowered to designate one among its members as prime minister, but the 
prime minister must appoint a majority of his cabinet members from Diet 
members. He and his cabinet members are subject to a no-confidence vote 
of the Diet, although he has the right to dissolve the Diet. He is also greatly 
dependent upon the Diet for appropriations to run the government. More- 
over, his domestic and foreign policies are scrutinized and his performances 
are closely watched and checked by the Diet. On the other hand, he may call 
extraordinary sessions of the Lower House and may also convoke the Upper 
House in emergency session in case of the dissolution of the Lower House.* 
Party responsibility has thus been constitutionally and politically maintain- 
ed. However, governmental effectiveness and performance has been deter- 
mined chiefly by the party’s command of a solid majority in the Diet. 

In postwar Japanese politics, the principle of collective responsibility has 
been closely observed. To be specific, it is the prime minister led cabinet which 
is primarily invested with responsibility, constitutionally and statutorily. In 
actual practice, it is essential for the prime minister and cabinet members to 
stand together once a decision is made. If an individual minister rejects or 
opposes the cabinet decision, the prime minister is empowered to remove 
him any time, on any issue, as he chooses. Another power strongly support- 
ing the actual operation of collective responsibility is that the prime minister 
can call for the dissolution of the Diet. Japanese prime ministers had resort- 
ed to this means on at least seven different occasions as of 1964. Also, when- 
ever the prime minister resigns, his cabinet must resign en masse. In this 
sense, the Japanese government regards an attack on a cabinet minister as an 
attack on the government. In doing so, the government strives to maintain 
collective responsibility as a means of making the decision-making body 
fully effective. 

Finally, as is well kncwn, the prime minister’s effectiveness is greatly de- 
pendent upon whether he can control and command the strongest faction in 
his party. To be adequately representative and viable as a prime minister, 
moreover, he must enlist the support of other factions in the party in carrying 
out his policies. 

Let us now examine the men who have led postwar Japanese governments 
and determine how effectively they have performed. Postwar prime minis- 
ters have invariably been well-educated, professional, organizational and 
party faction-oriented men. They have also been professionally skillful in 
general in performing their roles and most effective politically in inter-group 
relations. Over the period of twenty-seven years between 1945 and 1972, 
there were altogether eleven men who took the helm of state as prime minister. 


“Constitution, Articles 53 and 54. 
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As Table 1 indicates, they were all born during the Meiji era, except newly 
elected prime minister, Tanaka Kakuei, who was born in the Taishō era. 
Postwar prime ministers have been relatively old at the time of assuming of- 
fice compared to their prewar counterparts; the average age has been about 
sixty-four (63.6) while the median age for the prewar prime minister born 
before 1868 was fifty-two, and for those born after 1868 about sixty-two. The 
youngest to have attained office is Tanaka, who became prime minister on 
July 6, 1972, at the age of fifty-four. His predecessor, Sato, it might noted, 
served in office consecutively longer than any prime minister since the office 
was first established in 1885. The oldest prime minister was Ishibashi Tanzan 
who was seventy-two when he first formed his cabinet on December 22, 1956. 


TABLE 1 


Age Distribution of Prime Ministers 
When They First Assumed the Office 





The Age and Date When 
Name Year of Birth Office First Assumed 
Higashikuni 1887 58 (August 17, 1945) 
Shidehara 1875 . 70 (October 9, 1945) 
Yoshida 1878 68 (October 22, 1946) 
Katayama 1887 60 (May 24, 1947) 
Ashida 1887 61 (March 10, 1948) 
Hatoyama 1883 71 (October 10, 1954) 
Ishibashi 1884 72 (December 22, 1956) 
Kishi 1896 61 (February 25, 1957) 
Ikeda 1899 61 (June 19, 1960) 
Saté 1901 63 (November 9, 1964) 
Tanaka 1918 . 54 (July 6, 1972) 


In the postwar period, cabinet turnovers occurred with considerable rapid- 
ity. The average length of service was about a year and a month, compared 
with a year and nine months in the Meiji era. This is further contrasted with 
one year and four months in the Taish6 era and about nine months in the 
Showa era before the end of the war. The length of cabinet terms has been 
extraordinarily short although longer than those just prior to 1945. Also, the 
tenure of an individual prime minister was a rather extended one in that a 
number of them held the office more than once. As Table 2 indicates, the 
length of the prime minister’s term in office shows that Yoshida served five 
different times, forming cabinets in 1946, 1948, 1949, 1952, and 1953. As 
noted, Satö served the longest period, seven years and eight months, from 
November 9, 1964 to July 6, 1972, holding office for 2825 days. On the 
other hand, Prince Higashikuni served the shortest period, only 52 days; 
next came Ishibashi, with only 64 days. Remarkably, Sato’s record not only 
exceeded that of Yoshida but surpassed that of the prewar prime minister 
Katsura who held office for 1670 days with three different cabinets. 
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. TABLE 2 


The Length of the Term of the Prime 
Ministers (1945-72) 


Name Terms Time in Office 
Higashikuni 1 52 days 
Shidehara 1 223 
Yoshida 5 2467 
Katayama l 288 
Ashida 1 218 
Hatoyama 3 729 
Ishibashi l 64 
Kishi 2 1231 
Ikeda 3 1100 

Satō 8 2825 
Tanaka 1 


In the postwar period, a relatively small number of men have occupied the 
office of prime minister. While turnovers have been frequent, an extraordi- 
nary stability of the prime ministership ensued. This is due principally to the 
fact that all the prime ministers since Katayama’s cabinet (May 24, 1947 - 
March 10, 1948) have been from the forerunner of the Liberal Democratic 
Party or from the Liberal Democratic Party itself. The dominance of the 
LDP in the postwar era has naturally lent itself to political stability. 

Before a complete merger of the Liberal Democratic Party took place in 
November 1955, Yoshida dominated the political scene, holding office for 
nearly eight years during the 1945-1955 period. In the succeeding 1955- 
1972 period, five different prime ministers occupied the office. However, 
they were all from the Liberal Democratic Party. 

The power basis upon which the prime minister achieves office is not 
merely his party, but principally his factional strength within the party. 
Normally, the prime minister controls the strongest faction of the major- 
ity party. Unlike prewar prime ministers, all postwar prime ministers have 
been members of the Lower House, with the single exception of Prince Higa- 
shikuni. Also, they have invariably been party presidents before they headed 
the government. Thus, in postwar Japanese politics, the party structure has 
been well integrated into the process of national leadership selection, __ 

In recent years, legislative experience on the part of the prime minister 
has been a sine qua non. After the first general election of the Diet, held on 
April 10, 1946, the Liberal Party commanded a plurality of 141 votes in the 
Lower House out of a total of 464. Yoshida formed a coalition cabinet for the 
first time. He had then had practically no legislative experience, having been 
a senior diplomat prior to assuming office. Subsequently, however, he gained 
nearly eight years of legislative experience while in office. But with the excep- 
tion of Yoshida, all postwar prime ministers since 1946 have had extensive 
legislative experience prior to assuming the office for the first time. The aver- 
age length of legislative experience for the prime ministers was about four- 
teen years (13.5 years) ; this average was augmented to almost sixteen years 


aS 
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(15.5 years) per prime minister by the time they vacated office. Only four. 


TABLE 3 
Party Affiliation and Legislative Experience 

Length of Legis- Total Prior 
Name Party Affiliation: lative Experience Exp. Exp. 
Shidehara Progressive Party UH (27-29; 32-45) 

LH (46-51) 21 yrs. 15yrs. 
Yoshida Liberal Party LH (46-54) 8 0 ` 
Katayama Socialist Party LH (20-43; 46-48) 25 24 
Ashida Democratic Party LH (32-43; 46-48) 13 12 
Hatoyama Lib. Demo. Party LH (26-43; 46-56) 27 25 
Ishibashi Lib. Demo. Party LH (46-57) ri 10 
Kishi Lib. Demo. Party LH (48-60) 12 9 
Ikeda Lib. Demo. Party LH (48-64) 16 22 ` 
Satō Lib. Demo. Party LH (48-70) 22 16 E 
Tanaka Lib. Demo. Party LH (47-72) 25 i 


prime ministers, Shidehara, Katayama, Ashida and Hatoyama, had prewar 
legislative experience. Thus a majority of the postwar prime ministers did 
not have legislative experience before 1945; they were relative newcomers 
to the political arena. Among the postwar prime ministers, Hatoyama and 
Katayama had the most extensive legislative experience both in the prewar 
and postwar periods. 

The educational and professional background of the postwar prime mini- 
sters reveals that they were not only highly educated but that they had all 
succeeded in their professions. An overwhelming majority—eight out of 
eleven—were the graduates of Tédai-Kyédai or the Japanese counterpart of 
Ox-Bridge.® Seven out of eleven were products of Tédai, one each was from 
Kyodai, Waseda, Army Staff College and a vocational school. They were all 
far better educated and more highly trained than the prewar prime ministers, 


TABLE 4 

Educational and Professional Background of the Prime Ministers 
Name Higher Institution Profession 
Higashikuni Army Staff College - Army General 
Shidehara Tédai (Politics and Law) Diplomat 
Yoshida Tédai (Politics and Law) Diplomat 
Katayama Tédai (Politics and Law) Lawyer 
Ashida Tédai (Politics and Law) Diplomat 
Hatoyama Tédai (Politics and Law) Politician 
Ishibashi Waseda (Philosophy) Journalist 
Kishi . Tédai (Politics and Law) Bureaucrat 
Ikeda - Kyodai (Politics and Law) Bureaucrat 
Satö Tédai (Politics and Law) Bureaucrat 
Tanaka Vocational School Businessman 


"Both Todai and Kyodai are the former Imperial Universities of Japan, Tokyo Im- 
perial University and Kyoto Imperial Universities, and they have been considered to be 
the most prestigious universities, at least prior to 1945. 
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only 65.6% of whom completed formal higher education. in one form or an- 
other. Moreover, almost all postwar prime ministers and their cabinet mem- 
bers have been civilians; the only exception again was Prince Higashikuni 
who headed the government immediately after the war. 

The postwar prime ministers have tended to be trained in liberal arts, 
notably in the social sciences. Eight out of the total of eleven specialized in 
the field of politics and law. Also, a closer examination of the postwar prime 
ministers’ professional background shows that they had all successfully es- 
tablished their careers before they assumed the office. In the first seven year 
period (1945-1952) when SCAP actually held supreme power, the prime 
ministers were predominantly diplomats; Shidehara, Yoshida and Ashida 
all served during this period. Among them, they held the office for six years. 
After 1952, the prime ministers tended to be increasingly diversified in their 
professional backgrounds; they included a diplomat, party politician, 
journalist, bureaucrat and businessman. In this period (1952-1972), how- 
ever, the bureaucratic technocrat seems to have predominated: Kishi, Ikeda 
and Satö occupied the office for thirteen of the seventeen years. 

It is equally significant to note that, unlike the American chief executive 
whose professional training has been preponderantly in law, only one postwar 
Japanese prime minister, namely Katayama, came from this profession. Also, 
quite different from the British case, in which the predominant profession 
was parliamentary party politician, Hatoyama alone belongs to this cate- 
gory. It appears that the most discernible professional patterns of the, post- 
war prime ministers were two: ascendancy of the diplomat in the 1945-52 
period and dominance of the bureaucratic technocrat in the 1952-72 period. 
An increasing professionalization of the Japanese prime ministers took place 
in the postwar period. They were also definitely inclined to be achievement- 
oriented and equipped with an “intellectual’s education,” with the exception 
of Tanaka. 

As to social and geographical origins of the prime ministers, as Table 5 
indicates, the majority (seven out of the total eleven) of the postwar prime 
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ee, TABLE 5 
be : Social and Geographical Origins of the Postwar Prime Ministers 
Social Background 

Name Birth Place (Father) 
Higashikuni Tokyo Imperial Family 
Shidehara Osaka Landlord 
Yoshida Tokyo Ship-builder 
Katayama Wakayama Lawyer 
Ashida Kyoto Landlord 
Hatoyama Tikys Politician 
Ishibashi Yamanashi Landlord 
Kishi Yamaguchi Brewery Owner 
Ikeda Hiroshima ` Brewery Owner 
Satö Yamaguchi Brewery Owner 


Tanaka Niigata Farmer 


ys 
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ministers were sons of rising, prosperous merchants and professional fam- 
ilies. They were invariably the products of modern Japanese society, a soc- 
iety undergoing rapid industrialization. Also, more than half of them—Hi- 
gashikuni, Shidehara, Yoshida, Katayama, Ashida and Hatoyama—were 
born in the metropolitan areas of Tékyé, Kydto and Osaka. In contrast to 
this, the overwhelming majority (95%) of the prewar prime ministers were 
born in rural areas. Unlike the prewar prime ministers, the postwar prime 
ministers had no apparent tie with the traditionally dominant social class, 
the samurai. If any of them did have such a tie, none of them ever sought 
to claim it. 


An examination of the social mobility of the postwar prime ministers 
indicates that almost all of them came from the middle and upper social class 
strata of Japanese society. Jn contrast, the prewar prime ministers had only 
a marginal representation from these classes. Therefore, in the postwar 
period, an individual prime minister did not undergo the rapid social mo- 
bility characteristic of the prewar prime ministers. As a whole, the social mo- 
bility of the postwar prime ministers was much more limited. The conditions 
facilitating social mobility for the prime ministers in the postwar period have 
been a formal higher education, a professional career, and political, diplo- 
matic or legislative experience. 


Almost all postwar prime ministers have been involved in factional poli- 
tics; they have been leaders of the strongest faction of their parties at the 
appropriate time. As the prime minister, moreover, each has found it essential 
to aggregate support, binding the party as a whole to loyal support. Fukui, 
in assessing factionalism in the Liberal Democratic Party, has noted 
that the party itself became “a tool of intraparty factionalism.’® To be an 
effective prime minister, a man faced two distinct tasks: to lead the strong- 
est faction in the party and to command a majority of other factions in the 
party in such a fashion as to make the party a cohesive unit. 


With these demanding dual leadership roles both in party and in govern- 
ment, postwar prime ministers have to be politically experienced, intelligent, 
skillful organization men, typical of men leading a modern industrial soc- 
iety. However, these qualities have not been sufficient to insure an efficient 
performance by the men who held the office. There seem to be at least four 
- reliable and effective means for sustaining and maintaining factional politics 
in Japan. First of all, the strength of a faction leader is largely determined 
by his ability to influence and provide major appointments in party and gov- 
ernmental posts.” There are estimated to be about one hundred to one hun- 
dred and twenty appointments altogether: fifteen in the LDP power structure, 
fifty-four in the two houses of the legislative chamber and fifty ministerial 


aoe Fukui, Party in Power (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1970), 
p. 134. 


"Thayer, How the Conservatives Rule Japan, p. 31. 
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and vice ministerial positions in the government.® Most often, the critical 
barometer of factional strength is the decision as to who will get most of 
these appointments and also how effectively the faction leader can deliver 
these appointment to his followers. 

Another equally determining factor is the faction leader’s capacity to 
solicit, collect and deliver the political funds® needed to maintain his fac- 
tional organization and, more importantly, to elect his followers to the Diet. 
The extent of a faction leader’s influence in and compatibility with both the 
party and the government was inseparably dependent upon what political 
and financial resources he had access to in order to provide support for his 
faction members. For instance, most LDP ‘Diet members are also often re- 
cipient of political funds from the party itself, It is pointed out: 


In the House of Representatives election of November 1960, for ex- 
ample, the Ikeda, Kishi, Ishi, and Miki factions in the name of their 
respective ‘political association’—the Kochikai, the Tokakai, the Hoan- 
kai, and the Shin Seiji Keizai Kenkynjo—officially expended a total of 
Y341,000,000. At the same time, the Shuzankai of the Sato faction and 
the Daiichi Kokusei Kenkyukai of the Kono faction spent an estimated 
total of Y318 million.?° 


As of the mid-1960s, most LDP Diet members were to receive, “as a mat- 
ter of routine, about half a million yen per year from the party and at least 
l million from the factions.”11 

A compelling predicament appears in the political fund raising in the LDP. 
Most often, party leaders (officials of the party) and faction leaders are in 
competitive positions, relying on.and enlisting the same sources for their 
political and financial support. While competition is thus inevitable, the 
political climate and the culture of factional politics make the LDP’s intra- 
party and intra-factional relationship extremely complex. 

Another obviously important factor in determining the strength of a fac- 
tion leader is the increase in numbers of his faction members in the Diet. 
This is essentially a problem of a faction leader’s “elective” capacity. Wheth- 
er a certain faction leader succeeds or not in commanding the leadership posi- 
- tion in both the party and the government hinges upon his ability to elect as 


"Fukui points out the following positions: 1. Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and President of the House of Councilors; 2. Deputy President of the House of Counci- 
lors, and Cabinet ministers; 3. LDP Secretary-General, Chairman of the Executive 
council and Chairman of the PARC; 4, LDP Chairman of the Committees on Finance, 
National Organization, Public Relations, and Diet Policy; 5. Chairman of the Standing 
Committees in the House of Representatives, and those in the House of Councilors; 6. 
Chairman of the ad hoc Special Committees in the two Houses; 7. Parliamentary vice- 
ministers; 8. Deputy secretary-general, vice-chairman of the Executive Council, vice- 
chairman of the PARC; 9. Chief of the PARC divisions and special investigation com- 
mittees. Party in Power, p. 130. 

°Gerald L. Curtis, Election Campaigning Japanese Style (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1971), p. 234. 

Fukui, Party in Power, p. 132. 

“1 bid., p. 133. 
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many members as possible from his own faction. At least two observations 
can be made in this regard. In order to reinforc2 his “elective” capacity for 
his followers, he must: 1) secure from the LDP as many endorsements as he 
can get for his faction candidates for the Diet election and 2) obtain as 
much election campaign funds for them as he possibly can. Significantly, 
under the multi-member constituency system, factional leaders and party 
officers find themselves actively competing against each other to elect their 
own followers. Fukui notes: “As a result, the pattern of antagonism between 
dominant and dissident groups” is created.!? In addition to maintaining his 
own headquarters and his contact with the main party, the faction leader has 
to run his own political convention and training institute to aid the election 
campaigns of his followers. Needless to say, the followers actively cultivate 
the faction leader’s own resources and organization, on both national and 
local levels. 

The final determining factors decisively affecting factional strength are a 
faction leader’s personal ties (including collegiate and professional ties) 
and social connections built up over the years.*? While the precise extent of 
this influence is too subtle to be measured, it has a most persuasive effect in 
establishing closer relationships with his followers. For example, Sat6 was a 
graduate of the Law School of Tékyé Imperial University, like many of the 
other postwar prime ministers, but he was professionally a bureaucratic 
technocrat in that he had a successful career in the Ministry of Transporta- 
tion. He was from a relatively well-to-do family whose head was a prosper- 
ous sake brewer. It is noted that Sat6’s two elder brothers are the late vice- 
admiral of the Imperial Navy, Satd Ichiro, and the former prime minister 
Kishi Nobusuke, while his brothers-in-law, Tsunemitsu Shird of Sanwa Bank 
and Hara Hidekuma of Daiichi Electric Industry are also well known names 
in business circles.1* Through family connections, therefore, Satō could build 
many professional, business and social ties. 

Frank Langdon has suggested that the “high degree of group emphasis” 
among Japanese has the effect of inhibiting the growth of individualism 
while at the same time encouraging the reincorporation of old group attitu- 
des via new organizational forms, even under industrialization and moderni- 
zation.?> The relationship between faction leaders and followers often oper- 
ates in a closed fashion and is elaborately structured on the informal level 
where most persons are active members of a faction or clique.?® It appears 


Ibid, p. 134. 

*8James W. Morley, Japan and Korea: America’s Allies in the Pacific (New York: 
Walker and Co., 1965), pp. 23-24. 

Fukui, Party in Power, p. 124. 

**Frank Langdon, Politics in Japan (Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 1967), p. 82. 
Nathaniel B. Thayer asserts: “Japanese politicians like to move in a group, and the more 
in the group the better.” He quoted directly from his interview of Kobayashi Katsumi 
conducted on August 15, 1966. How the Conservatives Rule Japan, p. 40. 

**Langdon, Politics in Japan, pp. 74-75. He further notes that “While this is perhaps 
Oam enough in any society, in Japan the rarity of anyone being able to avoid them 
is striking.” 
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that these strong personal ties and social connections are predictable, but on 
occasion they have been abused and misused to the point of personal and 
political disaster. On the other hand, the various ties and resources available 
to faction leaders increasingly open up alternative choices for political cross- 
pressures, influence and support. 

In conclusion, we would assert that postwar Japanese prime ministers 
have worked relatively efficiently with the parliamentary institution which 
they have helped to nurture and cultivate.17 They have blended Japanese 
culture and tradition with the needs of the modern democratic state. Clearly, 
the success of the postwar Japanese prime minister has been largely due to 
the effective functioning and performance of a cabinet government based 
upon party responsibility, legislative responsibility -and the collective res- 
ponsibility of the cabinet itself. Moreover, almost all of the prime ministers 
have been well-educated, professional, bureaucratic, organization-oriented, 
and above all, factional, leaders.*8 They have proved to be most pragmatic in 
their performance, being little inclined to be ideological in arriving at politi- 
cal decision. Unquestionably, the LDP has dominated political power in 
postwar Japan. However, a combination of democratic institutions and an 
evolving political culture has provided the resources for effective political 
leadership. Thus, in terms of legitimacy, stability, and achievements, Japan 
has made steady progress toward democracy, with the changes directed to- 
ward a modernity within her own traditions. 


Robert W. Ward suggested that the interplay of individualism and traditional par- 
ticularism appears within the institutional framework. This adoption probably does re- 
duce the degree of conformity and provide more attention to the individual citizen 
socially and therefore politically. Langdon, Politics in Japan, p. 90. Langdon quoted 
from Robert W. Ward, “The Community and Political Process,” Village Japan, ed. by 
Richard K. Beardsley, ‘J ohn W. Hall and Robert E. Ward (Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1959), pp. 436-41. 

18James W. Morley, comments interestingly on Japanese factional leaders, contrasting 
them with the American political scene. “As leader types there is no close counterpart 
in American politics. They act in some of the style of American Senators but in the end 
rarely break party discipline. Moreover, they are fewer than Senators in number and 
their influence is far greater. Each had a national organization that is, in effect, the nu- 
cleus of a potential national party.” Japan and Korea, p. 24. 
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THE SATO GOVERNMENT 
AND THE POLITICS 
OF OKINAWA REVERSION 


/ Hong N. Kim* 


B ecause of the peculiar process through which the Ryukyu Islands (of 
which Okinawa is the largest) were subjected ta American rule, and partly 
because of the peculiar nature and functions of the American bases on 
Okinawa, the problem of Okinawa reversion was one of the most debated 
issues in Japanese politics until Okinawa was returned to Japan on May 15, 
1972. Although the Japanese and Okinawans were united in their demand 
for the earliest possible return of Okinawa to Japan, their opinions were 
deeply divided as to the proper terms of reversion to be obtained from the 
United States. Since the terms of reversion would affect not only the future 
status of the Okinawa bases but also the Japanese-American defense rela- 
tions, the Satö Government, and its opposition, could not agree on the terms 
of reversion. 

In order to bring about a satisfactory solution to the Okinawa problem, 
the Satö Government had to take into consideration both the strategic think- 
ing of the U.S. and Japanese public opinion concerning the status of the 
American bases on Okinawa after reversion, or else there could be no satis- 
factory solution to the reversion issue. The Japanese demanded the reversion 
of “nuclear-free” Okinawa with the bases placed under the same restrictions 
as those in Japan proper, while the U.S. insisted initially on the continued 
unrestricted use of the Okinawa bases, including the deployment of nuclear 
weapons. | 

Consequently, the Satö Government had to find a reversion formula which 
could satisfy these two seemingly incompatible demands, In dealing with 
this dilemma, the Sats Government came up with a “magic formula” by the 
spring of 1969, the essence of which was to place the Okinawa bases under 
the same restrictions as those in Japan proper, but with flexible application 
of the restrictions on the U.S. bases in Japan and Okinawa after reversion. 
While this formula satisfied the U.S. it created misgivings in the opposition 
parties in Japan, who contended that the reversion based on such a formula 


“This article is based on a paper originally presented at the 24th Annual Meeting of 
the Association for Asian Studies, held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, N.Y., 
on March 27-29, 1972. The author would like to express ‘his gratitude to the Council of 
T a e eoho; West Virginia University, for a research grant which made this 
study possible. Í 
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could not ensure a “nuclear-free mainland” status for Okinawa after rever- 
sion, but could very well entangle Japan in an unwanted war in Asia. 

It is the purpose of this study to evaluate the Satö Government’s handling 
of the Okinawa reversion issue from the time of its inauguration in Novem- 
ber 1964 to May 15, 1972, when Okinawa was formally returned to Japan 
after 27 years of separation. 


THE SEARCH FOR THE REVERSION FORMULA 


The desires of the Japanese and Okinawans for the reversion of the 
Ryukyu Islands to Japan have persisted ever since the signing of the 1951 
Peace Treaty which had empowered the U.S. to rule these islands for an 
indefinite period. The stipulations of the Peace Treaty notwithstanding, the 
Japanese and Okinawans came to regard the return of the islands as a matter 
of “fervent national desire.” Beginning with- Nobusuke Kishi in 1957, Japa- 
nese premiers conveyed their wishes for the earliest possible return of 
Okinawa to Japan to American presidents. American presidents, in turn, 
invariably acknowledged the “residual sovereignty”? of Japan over the 
islands, but avoided making any definite commitment as to the timing of 
the reversion of the islands to Japan. There was, however, no real urgency 
for the Japanese Government to deal with this problem until 1965. 

The intensification of the war in Vietnam in 1965 inevitably stimulated 
Japanese debate over the Okinawa problem. As the U.S. need for logistic 
and strategic use of the Okinawa bases in the Vietnam conflict increased, 
Japanese apprehensions about the possibility of their involvement in the war 
increased. A series of heated debates regarding the possibility of the exten- 
sion of the conflict from Vietnam to Okinawa and Japan took place in the 
Japanese Diet during 1965-1966. These developments unmistakably stimu- 
lated the reversion movement both in Japan and Okinawa. 

As the reversion movement intensified, the settlement of the “Okinawa 
problem’ ’ became a major task'for the Satö Government, which was inaugu- 
rated in November 1964, with a promise to seek actively the reversion of 
Okinawa to Japan. In keeping with his promise, Prime Minister Eisaku 
Sat6 visited the U.S. in January 1965 to confer with President Johnson. 
Despite Satd’s expressed wish for the earliest possible return of Okinawa to 
Japan, he could not secure any meaningful concessions from President 
Johnson because of the growing importance of the Okinawa bases to the 
American war efforts in Vietnam.” 

By the summer of 1965, it became increasingly clear to the Satö Govern- 
ment that the possibility of securing concessions from the U.S. on the rever- 


*This acknowledgment was made by John Foster Dulles at the San Francisco Peace 
Conference on September 5, 1951. See U.S. Department of State, Conference for the Con- 
clusion and Signature of the Treaty with Japan, San Francisco, California, 4-8 September 
1951, Record of Proceedings, Department of State Publication 4392, International Or- 
ganization and Conference Series II, Far Eastern 3, Released in December 1951, p. 78. 

2For a text of the Johnson-Saté Communique issued on January 14, 1965, see Japan 
Times, January 15, 1965. 
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sion issue was remote so long as the war in Vietnam continued to escalate. 
As a. consequence, Satö decided that, instead of pressing for the return of 
Okinawa, he should strengthen Japanese influence in Okinawa by increasing 
economic assistance to the Okinawans. This policy was subsequently to be- 
come known as the Integration (or Jttaika) policy. Meanwhile, a number of 
so-called “separation formulas” were proposed by influential members of 
the LDP during 1965-1966. The proponents of these formulas advocated 
either reversion of non-military areas in Okinawa or the recovery of “ad- 
ministrative functions” which were not deemed essential to the U.S. in op- 
erating the Okinawa bases. In return, they were willing to permit unrestricted 
“free use” of the bases by the United States. 

The Satö Government did not, however, embrace any of these formulas 
because of the inherent difficulty involved in the separation of military and 
non-military areas and/or functions and partly because of the unfavorable 
reactions of the U.S. to such proposals.* Instead, the Sats Government de- 
cided to seek “total reversion” of its administrative rights over Okinawa 
by the spring of 1967. Adoption of this policv, however, forced the Saté 
Government to face the important question of the future status of the U.S. 
military bases on Okinawa, for the “total reversion” would make Okinawa 
an integral part of Japan. 

Specifically, the government had to decide whether or not to permit a 
complete “free use” of the Okinawa bases by the United States, including 
- the deployment of nuclear weapons after reversion. In dealing with this 
problem, the Satö Government had at least three options: (1) to permit the 
“free use” of the Okinawa bases, including nuclear weapons; (2) to permit 
the “free use” of the Okinawa’bases, excluding nuclear weapons; or (3) to 
place the Okinawa bases on the same status as those in Japan proper. Each 
formula contained some strengths and weaknesses. The Saté Government 
was not, however, able to reach a decision until the spring of 1969, primarily 
because of the incompatibility between the strategic thinking of the U.S. and 
Japanese public opinion with regard to the future status of the Okinawa 
bases. 

Instead of committing itself to any particular formula, the Satö Govern- 
ment decided to seek an agreement on the timetable of Okinawa reversion 
first and settle the future status of the Okinawa bases at the time of actual 


°On the basis of this policy, the Japanese Government was to increase its economic 
assistance to Okinawa from $7.9 million to $16.1 million in 1966 and $28.7 million for 
fiscal 1967. See Mikio Higa, “The Reversion Theme in Current Okinawan Politics,” Asian 
Survey, 7:3, March 1967, p. 152. 

‘Okinawa Taimus, Okinawa Nenkan, 1968 (Naha, Okinawa: Okinawa Taimus sha, 
1968), pp. 66-67. See also Moriteru Arasaki, Okinawa Henkan to 70 nen Anpe (Tokyo: 
Gendai Hyoron sha, 1968), p. 177. In his testimony before the House Appropriations 
Committee on May 25, 1967, Secretary of State Dean Rusk ruled out the possibility of 
partial phased-out reversion. See U.S. Congress, House Committee on Appropriations, 
Foreign Assistance and Related Agencies Appropriatiens for 1968, Hearings before the 
Sub-Committee on Foreign Operations and Related Agencies, 90th Congress, Ist Session, 
Part 2 (Washington: GPO, 1967), p. 1754. 
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reversion.” This policy has come to be known as the “clean-slate” policy, 
which essentially meant that the Satō Government had not adopted any con- 
crete reversion formula and its position on this issue was carte blanche or 
entirely “non-commital.”® This was the strategy used by Satō at the second 
Johnson-Sat6 meeting in Washington on November 14-15, 1967. It did not 
work, 

Saté justified his non-committal policy on the grounds that “a number of 
things could happen by the time of actual reversion of Okinawa to Japan, 
such as changes in the international situation, development in science and 
technology, and changes in the trends of public opinion.” The real reason for 
Saté’s evasive stand on the reversion formula can be ascribed, however, to 
his awareness of the incompatibility between the strategic thinking of the 
U.S. and Japanese public opinion on this issue. Japanese public opinion 
demanded a nuclear-free Ckinawa with bases of the same status as those in 
Japan. To propose any other reversion formula could stir hostile reactions 
and place the Saté Government in an awkward position. On the other hand, 
Satō was equally aware of the fact that the U.S. was demanding retention of 
complete freedom of operations in the event of reversion. Under such cir- 
cumstances, it would be politically imprudent to delineate a policy that was 
sure to be unacceptable to either Japanese public opinion or the United 
States. Consequently, the Sats Government did not want to define the con- 
crete terms of reversion at that time. 

The Saté Government’s “clean-slate” policy, however, was subjected to 
increasing criticism by the opposition parties which sharply attacked the 
Satö Government and the ruling Liberal Democratic Party (LDP) on this 
issue.’ Contending that Article HI of the Peace Treaty had lost its validity, 
they demanded “immediate total reversion” of nuclear-free Okinawa with 
bases either completely removed or at least placed under the same restriction 
as those in Japan. They were united in their opposition to the “free use” of 
the Okinawa bases by the U.S., even if the nuclear weapons were to be re- 
moved from the bases, for it could entangle Japan in an unwanted war. At 
the same time, a strong national consensus was rapidly shaping up both in 
Japan and Okinawa favoring the earliest possible reversion of a nuclear-free 


"In working out this plan, Sato relied heavily on the recommendations of the Okinawa 
Problem Council, an advisory organ of the Prime Minister. Satd also received somewhat 
similar advice from the LDP’s three major policy committees on November 2, 1967. For 
the text of the report submitted by the first group, see Nampo Doho Engo kai, Okinawa 
Mondai Kihon Shiryo shu (Tokyo: Nampo Doho Engokai, 1968), pp. 850-53. For the 
text of the joint report submitted by the LDP’s committees, see Horitsu Jiho (Okinawa 
Hakusho), March 1968, p. 28. 

®Satd used this terminology (Hakushi in Japanese) as early as December 11, 1967, and 
repeated the same up to the beginning of March 1969. See Koshiro Okakura and Kanji 
Makise, Shiryo Okinawa Mondai (Tokyo: Rodo Junpo sha, 1969), pp. 664, 698, 704, 717, 
758 and 780. 

"For the position papers of the four major opposition parties (the JSP, the JCP, the 
Komeito, and the Democratic Socialist Party) issued in 1967 concerning the Okinawa 
question, see Okakura and Makise, Shiryo Okinawa Mondai, pp. 795-841. The basic posi- 
tions of the opposition parties have remained consistent since 1967. 
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Okinawa with bases placed under the same restrictions as those in Japan. 
Not only opposition members but some influential leaders (e.g., Takeo Miki, 
Shigesaburo Maeo, etc.) of the ruling LDP came to embrace such a reversion 
formula by the fall of 1968.8 

In the spring of 1969, tension also mounted in Japan as militant students 
clashed violently with police both on and off the campus, demanding among 
other things the immediate return of Okinawa and the abrogation of the 
U.S.-Japan Security Treaty. Opposition parties also intensified their criti- 
cism of Satd’s Okinawa policy. On April 28, 1969, some 150,000 leftists of 
various shades participated in demonstrations demanding the immediate 
return of Okinawa and the termination of the U.S.-Japan Security Treaty. 
The political situation in Okinawa also became tense as the Okinawans 
stepped up the reversion movement in the wake of the reversionist victories 
in local elections held in the fall of 1968. Some 55,000 participated in the 
demonstrations held on February 4, 1969 near Kaden air base in protest 
against the stationing of B-52s. 

These developments clearly indicated to the Sato Government that unless 
a satisfactory solution to the Okinawa question could be found, the govern- 
ment would encounter a serious crisis in renewing the U.S.-Japan Security 
Treaty. In order to stave off such a crisis, it became imperative for the Saté 
Government to secure an acceptable solution to Okinawa reversion before 
the time of the treaty review in 1970. 

Against this background, the Satö Government began to modify its Oki- 
nawa policy in the spring of 1969. The first major sign of modification in 
Saté’s “clean-slate” policy came on March 10, 1969, when Sati testified 
before a Diet committee that “it would be extremely difficult to treat Oki- 
nawa bases differently from those in Japan after reversion” and, conse- 
quently, “the prior consultation clause should be applied to Okinawa as in 
Japan unless some special arrangements are made to the contrary.” By 
April 11, 1969, Saté indicated that he would seek reversion with the bases 
placed on the same status as those in Japan, “if public opinion remains un- 
changed.”29 By May 20, 1969, the Satö Government formally decided to 
seek reversion along the Kakunuki Hondonami (or “nuclear free mainland 
status” reversion) formula which Saté had rejected only a few months be- 
fore.1! In adopting this new policy, Satō relied heavily on the Okinawa 


®Maeo issued a statement endorsing the Kakunuki Hondonami reversion as early as 
August 8, 1968. See Mainichi Nenkan 1969 (Tokyo: Mainichi Shimbun sha, 1969), p. 
159. For Miki’s statement see “Sato Elected to Third Term,” Japan Quarterly, 16:1, Janu- 
ary-March 1969, pp. 11-15. 

*Kiroku Kokkai Anpo Ronso, Vol. III, pp. 187-89. These remarks were made before the 
Appropriations Committee of the House of Councilors. 

*°Asahi Shimbun Anzen Hosho Mondai Chose kai, 70 nen Anpo no Shin Denkai 
(Tokyo: Asahi Shimbun sha, 1969), pp. 116-17. 

“On July 5, 1968, Prime Minister Satö stated at a press conference held at Chiba that 
“the reversion of Okinawa cannot be secured with the ‘Kakunuki Hondonam? approach.” 
See his statement quoted in Okakura and Makise, Shiryo Okinawa Mondai, p. 709. 
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Bases Problems Study Group which recommended the reversion of Okinawa 
on the Kakunuki Hondonami formula by 1972. 


THe Nrxon-Sato COMMUNIQUE 


With the adoption of the Kakunuki Hondonami formula, the Saté Gov- 
ernment came to anchor its Okinawa policy in the main stream of Japanese 
public opinion. However, adoption of this policy was to entail a more dif- 
ficult course of negotiations with the United States. No formal negotiations 
on the subject were conducted between the Satö Government and the Nixon 
Administration until Foreign Minister Kiichi Aichi’s visit to the U.S. on 
June 2-6, 1969. In the meetings with the officials of the Nixon Administra- 
tion, Aichi solicited their understanding on the following three points: (1) 
Okinawa should be returned to Japan by 1972; (2) the reversion should be 
carried out within the framework of ihe existing U.S.-Japan Security Treaty ; 
and (3) the final agreement on these two points should be reached at the 
Nixon-Saté talks in November 1969.1? It is difficult to ascertain what really 
was agreed upon at these meetings, but at least Aichi seems to have received 
a sympathetic response from the Nixon Administration. At any rate, after 
Aichi’s return, the Satō Government’s commitment to the Kakunuki Hon- 
donami formula became much firmer. 

The opposition parties, however, refused to accept the Sato Government’s 
promise at face value, for they were deeply disturbed by the government’s 
announced intention to apply the “prior consultation”! clause of the U.S.- 
Japan Security Treaty “flexibly” in Okinawa after reversion. More spe- 
cifically “when to say ‘yes’ or when to say ‘no’ should be decided,” according 
to Premier Satd, by the Japanese government in each case by “taking 
Japan’s national interests into corsideration.”!4 The opposition parties 
sharply criticized the government on this issue, charging that “flexible” ap- 
plication of the prior consultation clause could very well lead to the “emas- 
culation” of the treaty clause in Okinawa as in Japan, which essentially 
meant to “veto” such requests invariably. 

In order to dispel the growing misgivings of the opposition parties over 
these issues, both the Sato Government and the ruling LDP reaffirmed, in 


12% Aichi Hobei to Okinawa Henkan Kosho,” Sekai, August 1969, p. 165. 

*®In the Exchange of Notes between Prime Minister Kishi and U.S. Secretary of State 
Herter on January 19, 1960, the U.S. agreed on the following understanding concerning 
the implementation of Article VI of the U.S.-Japan Security Treaty: “Major changes in 
the deployment into Japan of United States armed forces, major changes in their equip- 
ment, and the use of facilities and areas in Japan as bases for military combat operations 
to be undertaken from Japan, other than those conducted under Article V of the said 
Treaty, shall be the subjects of prior consultation with the Government of Japan.” Fur- 
thermore, in the joint communique issued on the same day, President Eisenhower “as- 
sured” Prime Minister Kishi that “the United States government has no intention of 
acting in a manner contrary to the wishes of the Japanese government with respect to the 
matters involving prior consultation under the treaty.” See The Department of State 
Bulletin, Vol. 42, No. 1072, February 8, 1960, pp. 184 and 179-181. 

*4See Sat6’s statement before the House of Representatives on June 13, 1969, as quoted 
in “Sogai no Keifu,” Okinawa Tcimus, July 5, 1969. 
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the summer of 1969, their intention to bring about a nuclear-free Okinawa 
with mainland status by 1972. This succeeded in splitting the opposition 
camp, for the moderate Democratic Socialist Party (DSP) and the Komeito 
were neutralized by the Saté Government’s subscription to the Kekunuki 
Hondonami formula even if they had some reservations about the Satō Gov- 
ernment’s version of the formula. Consequently, they decided not to oppose 
Satd’s planned visit to the U.S. in November 1969. The left-wing opposition 
parties, Japan Socialist Party (JSP) and Japan Communist Party (JCP), 
however, responded with tactics of confrontation. They opposed Satō’s visit 
to the U.S. demanding the “immediate unconditional return of Okinawa” 
and the abrogation of the Security Treaty. In the protest rallies of October 
21, 1969, some 860,000 participated in various localities. On November 16, 
1969, 720,000 Japanese demonstrated against Satō’s departure for the U.S. 
and some 2,000 students were arrested and hundreds wounded. 

Against this background, Prime Minister Saté flew to Washington to 
confer with President Nixon on November 19-21, 1969. At this meeting, an 
agreement was reached on the basic terms of Okinawa reversion which was 
essentially similar to the proposals of the Sato Government. In the joint 
communique issued on November 21, 1969, President Nixon promised to 
return Okinawa to Japan in 1972, upon which “the Treaty of Mutual Co- 
operation and Security and its related arrangements would apply to Oki- 
nawa without modification thereof.” He also assured that “reversion of Oki- 
nawa will be carried out in a manner consistent with the policy of the 
Japanese Government” insofar as the removal of the nuclear weapons was 
concerned, but “without prejudice to the position of the U.S. Government 
with respect to the prior consultation system.” Regarding the use of the 
Okinawa bases in support of the U.S. war efforts in Vietnam, the com- 
munique stated that the two governments would agree before the reversion of 
Okinawa on how this could be handled. In return, Satö pledged that Oki- 
nawa reversion “should not hinder the effective discharge of the interna- 
tional obligations assumed by the United States” in the Far East. He also 
acknowledged that “the security of the Republic of Korea was essential to 
Japan’s own security” and that “maintenance of peace and security in the 
Taiwan areas was also most important for the security of Japan.”?5 

The Nixon-Saté Joint Communique was a landmark in the postwar Jap- 
anese-American relations in that it resolved the “last of the major issues” 
in the relationship. It also resolved a major political dilemma which had 
plagued the Satö Government since 1965. The opposition parties’ reactions 
to the communique, however, were mixed. The moderate DSP and the 
Komeito welcomed the basic terms of the reversion, but expressed dissatis- 
faction with the lack of a clear-cut stipulation on the “nuclear-free” status of 
Okinawa after reversion. They also expressed apprehensions about the “flex- 
ible” application of the “prior consultation” clause of the Security Treaty in 


**F or the full text of the communique, see New York Times, November 22, 1969. 
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case of emergency over Korea and Taiwan.'® The Socialists and the Com- 
munists were highly critical of the communique, charging that the Saté Gov- 
ernment had paid too high a price for Okinawa reversion in linking the peace 
and security of Korea and Taiwan with Japan’s own security. They were also 
skeptical about the “nuclear-free” status of Okinawa after revision, because 
the communique was less than explicit on this matter. 

These points were heatedly debated between the Saté Government and the 
opposition in the parliamentary elections of December 27, 1969, in which 
Sato’s LDP secured 300 out of 486 seats in the lower house of the Japanese 
Diet. The Socialists on the other hand lost more than 40 seats in the elections. 


THe Pourrics oF THE REVERSION TREATY RATIFICATION 


The LDP’s landslide victory in the December 1969 elections not only en- 
sured the continuation of conservative rule in Japan but also enabled the 
Satö Government to cope effectively with the problem of the U.S.-Japan Se- 
curity Treaty, which was renewed through the “automatic continuation” 
clause of the treaty on June 23, 1970, for an indefinite period. These suc- 
cesses in turn enabled Saté to seek successfully an unprecedented fourth 
two-year term as the President of the ruling LDP in October 1970, which 
extended his tenure until 1972. | 

From the spring of 1970, Japan undertook a series of negotiations with 
the U.S. for the concrete terms of reversion within the framework laid down 
by the Nixon-Saté Joint Communique of 1969. After 18 months of negoti- 
ations, the terms of reversion were spelled out in the Okinawa Reversion 
Agreement signed on June 17, 1971. 

In addition to reaffirming the basic reversion principles stipulated in the 
Nixon-Sat6 Joint Communique of 1969, the Okinawa Reversion Agreement 
and its related documents provided for the following terms of reversion: 
(1) The U.S. would retain 88 major military facilities and installations after 
reversion, while returning 46 minor ones to Japan; (2) Japan would pay 
$320 million over a 5-year period for the civilian and military facilities to 
be turned over to Japan at the time of reversion; (3) the Voice of America 
(V.0.A.) would be allowed to operate for five years after reversion; (4) the 
Okinawans would renounce their claims against the U.S. except in the spe- 
cific areas already agreed upon by the U.S.; (5) American enterprises and 
businessmen in Okinawa would not be discriminated against after rever- 
sion; and (6) Japan was to assume major responsibilities for local defense 


1*In his speech before the National Press Club in Washington, D.C. on November 21, 
1969, Saté pledged to carry out the “prior consultation” system both “positively and 
promptly” in case of an armed attack on the Republic of Korea and to consider an armed 
attack on Taiwan also a threat to the security of Japan. For the text of Sato’s address, 
see U.S. Congress, Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, United States Security Agree- 
ments and Commitments Abroad: Japan and Okinawa, Hearings before the Sub-Commit- 
tee on U.S. Security Agreements and Commitments Abroad, 91st Congress, 2nd Session, 
Part 5 (Washington: GPO, '1970) , pp. 1428-33. 
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by dispatching 6,800 troops to Okinawa by July 1, 1973.77 

While the Liberal-Democrats were congratulating themselves on the fruit- 
ful completion of negotiations with the U.S. over the terms of reversion, the 
opposition parties in Japan and reversionist groups in Okinawa sharply criti- 
cized the Satö Government’s handling of the negotiations. Specifically, they 
criticized the Sats Government for not adequately consulting with the Oki- 
nawans in working out the agreement. They were also critical of such fea- 
tures as the retention of virtually all the major military bases by the U.S. 
after reversion, the continued presence of special task forces (e.g., the 7th 
Psychological War Group, the SR 71 reconnaissance planes, etc.), and the 
continuation of the Voice of America operations after reversion. Since these 
features would make the Okinawa bases different from those in Japan proper 
both in scale and nature, they refused to accept the Sato Government's assur- 
ances of “mainland status” and “nuclear-free status” for Okinawa after rever- 
sion on the grounds that the agreement did not stipulate explicitly the re- 
moval of nuclear weapons nor prohibit their reintroduction after reversion. 

These issues became the subjects of heated debate between the LDP and 
its opposition in the parliamentary elections of June 1971. In the elections, 
the Satö Government suffered a sight setback by losing two seats in the 
upper house of the Japanese Diet. These debates on the reversion treaty be- 
came more intensified in the summer of 1971 due to the unexpected turn of 
events in international relations—the “Nixon shocks.” President Nixon’s 
dramatic announcement of July 15, 1971, of his planned visit to Communist 
China shocked the Japanese and embarrassed the Satō Government which 
was not consulted beforehand by the U.S. The Nixon administration’s im- 
position of a 10% surcharge on imports one month thereafter again under- 
mined the Sato Government’s prestige. The Saté Government was embar- 
rassed further by the uncompromisingly hard position taken by the Nixon 
Administration on the problem of the textile restrictions and yen revalua- 
tion, which were resolved in the winter of 1971 with the Satō Government’s 
acceptance of the terms proposed by the United States. In the wake of the 
“Nixon shocks,” and, especially after the seating of Communist China in the 
U.N., Sat6’s critics demanded that the Japanese government renegotiate a 
new reversion agreement with the U.S. on the grounds that the one negoti- 
ated by the Sat Government was no longer appropriate because it was es- 
sentially drafted within the framework of the Nixon-Satd Joint Communique 
of 1969 which assumed the continuation of the Sino-American confronta- 


17The Japanese-American negotiations for the concrete terms of reversion were carried 
out largely between the U.S. Minister to Japan, Richard Sneider and Foreign Minister 
Kiichi Aichi in Tokyo from the spring of 1970. For the background information, see Akira 
Fukugi, “Okinawa Henkan Kyotei e no Fuan,” Sekai, April 1971, pp. 87-103. See also 
“Choin semaru Okinawa Henkan Kyotei,” Ibid., May 1971, pp. 140-45. See also “En- 
shutsu sareta Henkan Kyotei Choin,” Ibid., August 1971, pp. 132-35. For the text of the 
agreement and accompanying documents, see Japan Repert (New York: Consulate Gen- 
eral of Japan), 17:14, July 16, 1971, pp. 2-4. See also the so-called “Kubo-Curtis Agree- 
ment” of June 29, 1971, which outlines the deployment of the Japanese troops to Okinawa. 
For a complete text, see Asahi Jyanaru, October 22, 1971, pp. 45-46. 
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tion in East Asia.78 In the light of the new developments, these critics main- 
tained that the Sats Government must work out a new reversion agreement 
which would not only ensure a “nuclear-free mainland” status for Okinawa 
but also effect the retraction of the Sats Governments commitment to co- 
operate “positively and promptly” with the U.S. in case of an emergency over 
Korea and Taiwan. They also proposed the adoption of a “demilitarization 
of Okinawa” resolution by the Japanese Diet. These developments undoubt- 
edly undermined the Satö Government’s position in dealing with the prob- 
lem of the reversion treaty ratification. 

The much-anticipated special session of the Japanese Diet, known as the 
“Okinawa Diet,” was convened on October 16, 1971, in order to act on the 
reversion treaty. The session was expected to be stormy because of the steady 
erosion of Sat6’s popularity in the wake of the “Nixon shocks” and especially 
with his inability to cope with the “China problem.” When the Sata Gov- 
ernment suffered another setback with the expulsion of Nationalist China 
from the U.N., the opposition parties jointly introduced a vote of no-confi- 
dence against the Minister of Foreign Affairs and the Minister of Trade and 
Industry on October 27, 1971. The opposition’s attempts were thwarted by 
the numerically preponderant LDP, but the atmosphere of confrontation 
was to prevail throughout the remainder of the session. 

It was not until November 5, 1971, that the Okinawa problem was seri- 
ously considered by the major committees concerned with the problem of 
the reversion treaty ratification. By then, however, the strategies of the Saté 
Government and its opposition were known to each other. The government 
party was determined to ratify the reversion pact and to enact its related 
legislation in that session of the Diet, while the opposition parties would 
seek to block ratification through various parliamentary maneuvers. They 
demanded the Satö Government renegotiate with the U.S. for a new reversion 
pact which will ensure “nuclear-free mainland” status of Okinawa after 
reversion. To meet the time-table required for the ratification of the treaty, 
the Sat6 Government decided to ram it through the Special Committee on the 
Okinawa Problem on November 17, 1971.!° That brought the opposition 
members storming to the rostrum in a pushing and shouting match with the 
members of the LDP. Moreover, in protest against the LDP’s action in the 
committee, the opposition members decided to boycott Diet sessions. These 
developments in turn brought about an intensification of mass demonstra- 
tions in Tokyo and various other localities both in Japan and Okinawa. 
Nearly two million labor union members participated in a strike staged on 
the morning of November 19, 1971, in protest against the LDP’s handling of 
the treaty ratification. Some 270,000 participated in a protest rally held at 
Yoyogi Park in the evening of the same day, while some 5,700 radical stu- 


86Okinawa Kokkai to Ware-Ware no Taido,” Sekai, November 1971, pp. 85-92. See 
also “Okinawa hi-Gunjika Koso to Kokkai,” Ibid., December 1971, pp. 50-70. See also 
“Shiryo Tokushu: Okinawa Kokkai no Soten,” Asahi Jyanaru, October 22, 1971. 

1° Asahi Shimbun, November 18, 1971. 
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-dents rampaged through the Hibiya Park and its vicinity and clashed with 
the riot police. 


In order to stabilize the situation, the Satō Government decided to seek 
a compromise solution with the opposition parties on November 20, 1971.?° 
The essence of the plan was to hold another session of the Special Committee 
on November 22 for additional interpellation and for final voting on the 
ratification question by the lower house on November 24, 1971. In return, 
the Satö Government promised to support the adoption of the “non-nuclear 
weapons and base reduction resolution” to be introduced by the Komeito. 
This maneuver eventually succeeded in inducing the participation of the 
DSP and the Komeito members in the parliamentary process. 


On November 24, 1971, the lower house of the Japanese Diet approved 
the Okinawa Reversion Agreement by a vote of 285 to 73. The Komeito and 
DSP members voted against the pact, while the Socialists and the Com- 
munists boycotted the session in protest against the treaty. Immediately 
after approving the treaty, the lower house voted unanimously for a two-part 
resolution which called on the Japanese government to obtain from the U.S. 
a commitment that all nuclear weapons should be withdrawn from Okinawa 
before reversion. It also stated that the Japanese government should not 
permit the U.S. to deploy nuclear weapons on Okinawa under any circum- 
stances after reversion. The second part of the resolution called for a reduc- 
tion in size and number of American bases on Okinawa after reversion. 
After the adoption of the resolution, Satö “reaffirmed” his policy against 
introduction of nuclear weapons into Japan proper and Okinawa after rever- 
sion. He also promised to undertake serious efforts to bring about the reduc- 
tion of the Okinawa bases. The treaty was approved by the upper house on 
December 22, 1971. 


In order to ensure the exchange of the ratification with the U.S., however, 
the Satö Government had to enact four key implementing bills relating to 
Okinawa reversion, including the controversial land requisition bill. Mend- 
ing their fences again, the four opposition parties decided to block the pas- 
sage of these bills but without avail. The four bills cleared the lower house 
on December 14, and the upper house by December 29, 1971. Thus, the Satö 
Government secured both the treaty ratification and its implementing laws 


by the end of December 1971. 


With these documents in hand, Prime Minister Satö flew to San Clemente, 
California, to confer with President Nixon on January 6-7, 1972. At this 
meeting, Satö succeeded in securing the Nixon Administration’s promise to 
confirm the removal of the nuclear weapons at the time of reversion and also 
in setting May 15, 1972, as the actual date of Okinawa reversion. Satd was 
not successful, however, in soliciting an American promise for the reduction 


Ibid., November 21, 1971. See also Taro Akasaka, “Kyoko shita Okinawa Kokkai,” 
Bungei Shunju, January 1972, pp. 254-58. 
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of numbers of American bases on Okinawa after reversion.” 
THe REALIZATION OF OKINAWA REVERSION 


With the setting of the actual date of reversion at the San Clemente con- 
ference on January 6-7, 1972, the return of Okinawa to Japan was firmly 
assured of fulfillment by May 15, 1972. The only legal procedure remaining 
before reversion was the exchange of Instruments of ratification of the Oki- 
nawa Reversion treaty two months before the actual date of reversion. 

Although the opposition parties’ reactions to the results of the San Cle- 
mente conference were mixed, Saté had justifiable reasons for believing that 
the basic task of Okinawa reversion had been successfully completed, and 
that he could take a “rosy path” to retirement after the actual return of Oki- 
nawa to Japan. Sat6’s optimism, however, was shattered in the spring of 
1972 by a number of unfortunate incidents that created unprecedented crises 
for his Government. 

The first major crisis developed in February 1972 in connection with the 
coming year’s new defense budget, which was submitted to the Diet shortly 
after the Diet convened on January 29, 1972. The new defense budget pro- 
vided for a sharp increase of 19.7% in defense spending from the current 
$1.8 billion to $2.6 billion. It was immediately subjected to harsh criticism 
by the opposition parties, for the proposed defense budget was not formu- 
lated in accordance with the established procedure for budget-making. The 
opposition members charged that the defense budget included outlays for 
procurement of equipment for the proposed fourth five-year defense build-up 
plan, which had not been formally approved by the National Defense Coun- 
cil. As the inclusion of such items in the new defense budget constituted a 
violation of the established legal procedure in formulating the defense 
budget, they refused to participate in the deliberation of the government- 
proposed budget for the coming fiscal year, which was to begin on April 1, 
1972, unless the Satö Government revised its proposed defense budget. As a 
result, the Japanese Diet was paralyzed for more than 18 days by this dis- 
pute. Under the mediation offered by the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, a compromise was reached on February 25, 1972, the gist of 
which was to eliminate an appropriation of $9 million for new aircraft, 
including supersonic trainers, and to “freeze” $294 million earmarked for 
disbursement for similar items until the National Defense Council formally 
approved the fourth five-year defense build-up plan. 

The unprecedented dispute over the defense budget clearly indicated the 
displeasure of the opposition parties toward the Sats Government’s defense 
build-up policy, which they regarded as both unreasonable and unnecessary 
in view of the overall relaxation of tensions in East Asia. During the height 
of the budget dispute, it seemed at one point that there was no way out for 
the Satö Government except perhaps either to resign or to dissolve the lower 


For the text of the joint communique, see Japan Report, 18:3, February 1, 1972, p. 2. 
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house of the Diet. It is generally accepted, however, that the imminence of 
the reversion of Okinawa helped-the Sats Government weather the storms.?? 

On March 11, 1972, barely two weeks after the defense budget contro- 
versy, the Sato Government was to be embarrassed again by the dispute over 
the legality of dispatching materials and equipment of the Japanese Self- 
Defense forces to Okinawa without clearing it with the National Defense 
Council. The amount of material involved was relatively small (i.e. 120 
tons of supplies and equipment), but the opposition members promptly 
seized the opportunity to attack the Sato Government for its failure to com- 
ply with the legally established procedure in this matter. The dispute was 
settled on March 14, 1972, when the Satō Government apologized for the 
mishandling of the case, and promised to call back the already dispatched 
materials from Okinawa and administer disciplinary actions against the 
officials responsible for the mishap.7° 

The most embarrassing moment for the Sat6 Government came on March 
27, 1972, when the Socialist M.P., Takahiro Yokomichi, exposed the con- 
tents of three secret cablegrams dispatched by the Japanese Foreign Minis- 
ter to the Japanese envoy in Washington in May 1971 concerning Japanese- 
American negotiations for Okinawa reversion.24 Mr. Yokomichi insisted 
that, contrary to the testimonies given by the members of the Satō Cabinet 
before the Diet, the cablegrams revealed the existence of a “secret deal” 
made by the Sat6 Government with the United States. Specifically, he 
charged that the Satö Government agreed to pay $4 million to the U.S. for 
the fund to be used in compensation for damages caused to the Okinawa 
landowners by American military units, despite the fact that such compensa- 
tion was to be made by the U.S. under the Okinawa Reversion Agreement. 
Although the Satö Government acknowledged the authenticity of the cable- 
grams, it denied that there was any “wrongdoing” or “secret deal” in con- 
nection with the terms of the Okinawa reversion settlement on the grounds 
that the end-products of the Japanese-American negotiations are incorporated 
in the Okinawa Reversion Agreement, and that there was no secret agree- 
ment besides the treaty. Despite the Satö Government’s denial, it was sub- 
jected to mounting criticism by the opposition parties for its failure to in- 
form them of the “truth” about the alleged secret agreement and also for its 
“harsh” handling of the case in which a reporter of the Mainichi Shimbun 
was jailed for transmitting secret government documents to the Socialist 
M.P. after obtaining the cablegrams from a secretary working for an As- 
sistant Deputy Foreign Minister. 


*?For the analysis of the seriousness of the crisis, see Asahi Shimbun, February 10, 
1972, and Yomiuri Shimbun, February 24, 1972. See also Ichiro Hirakawa, “Sato Gaiko 
no Hatan,” Asahi Jyanaru, April 14, 1972, pp. 22-24. 

Yomiuri Shimbun, March 11, 13, and 14, 1972. 


**For the contents of the secret cablegrams, see Asahi Shimbun, March 28, 1972. For 
the Diet debate on the cablegrams incident, see Yomiuri Shimbun, March 29 and 30, 
1972, and April 3 and 5, 1972. 
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The “secret cablegrams” incident created the excitement and controversy 
comparable somewhat to the “Pentagon Paper” incident in the United 
States. The incident not only seriously undermined the Sato Government’s 
credibility but also cast thick clouds of doubt over the terms of the Okinawa 
reversion settlement in general. Despite the opposition parties’ repeated de- 
mand for his resignation, Satö was able to survive the embarrassing ordeal, 
thanks largely to the imminence of the Okinawa reversion for which he 
worked so relentlessly. In the meantime, the instruments of ratification of 
the Okinawa Reversion Agreement were duly exchanged between the rep- 
resentatives of the U.S. and Japan at Tokyo on March 15, 1972, and neces- 
sary arrangements for the transfer of administrative jurisdiction over Oki- 
nawa from the U.S. to Japan were successfully worked out by May 15, 1972. 


On May 15, 1972, after twenty-seven years of American rule, Okinawa 
was formally returned to Japan at colorful ceremonies held at Tokyo and 
Naha. Representing President Nixon, Vice President Spiro Agnew attended 
the ceremony held at Tokyo, where Agnew said that the reversion of Oki- 
nawa “resolves the last major issue of the war” between Japan and the U.S. 
and opened a new era of greater community of interests between the two 
nations. Responding to Agnew’s speech, Satd said that it was rare in history 
for a country to return conquered territory to its former owner by friendly 
agreement, and expressed his “deep appreciation” to the U.S. for the return 
of Okinawa. On the same day, Secretary of State William P. Rogers for- 
warded a letter to the Japanese Foreign Minister Takeo Fukuda, assuring 
the Japanese that Okinawa was being returned to Japan free of nuclear 
weapons,75 


CONCLUSION 


With the actualization of Okinawa reversion on May 15, 1972, nearly one 
million Okinawans were reunited with their Japanese compatriots after 27 
long years of separation. Understandably, it was a moment of happiness for 
both the Okinawans and the Japanese, and especially a moment of gratifica- 
tion for Prime Minister Satō, who had staked his political life on the issue 
of Okinawa reversion. Undoubtedly, it was the crowning achievement of 
Saté’s premiership. 


The Satö Government’s handling of the Okinawa reversion issue satisfied 
the majority of the Japanese and Okinawans, whose nationalistic aspirations 
for reunification were fulfilled with the return of Okinawa to Japan on May 
15, 1972. According to a public opinion survey conducted by the Asahi 
Shimbun in cooperation with the Okinawa Taimus on August 27-28, 1971, 
67% of the voters surveyed in Japan and 61% in Okinawa expressed their 
satisfaction with the reversion arrangement, although many of them were not 





"Yomiuri Shimbun, May 5, 1972. See also, New York Times, May 15, 1972. 
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satisfied with the terms of reversion (i.e. 57% in Japan and 51% in 
Okinawa.”® 

Moreover, despite Satd’s assurance on the removal of the nuclear weapons 
from Okinawa by the time of reversion and his pledge to reject any Ameri- 
can request for the reintroduction of nuclear weapons into Okinawa after 
reversion,?” the opposition parties in Japan and a majority of both Japanese 
and Okinawans remained skeptical about the “nuclear-free mainland” status 
of Okinawa after reversion. According to a public opinion survey conducted 
by the Sankei Shimbun in Japan in January 1972, 69.4% of the respondents 
indicated doubts about the “nuclear-free” status of the Okinawa bases after 
reversion.”® According to a similar survey conducted by the Mainichi Shim- 
bun in cooperation with the Ryukyu Shimpo on April 7-9, 1972, 67% of the 
Okinawan respondents did not believe in the likelihood of the “mainland 
status” of the Okinawa bases after the reversion.?® Their skepticism could 
be attributed partly to the fact that the United States would retain most of 
the major bases in Okinawa after reversion and partly to the fact that they 
had lingering doubts about the credibility of the Satö Government. 

There have also been strong feelings among Saté’s critics that his govern- 
ment paid too high a price for the Okinawa reversion.®° According to these 
critics, the Sato Government should not have linked the peace and security 
of Korea and Taiwan to Japan’s own security in the Nixon-Saté Joint Com- 
munique of 1969, for such a commitment has not only enhanced the pos- 
sibility of Japan’s entanglement in an unwanted war in these areas, but also 
antagonized the Peking regime unnecessarily. Consequently, they believe the 
Satö Government secured the reversion at the expense of other diplomatic 
tasks, especially the normalization of Japan’s relations with Communist 
China. In view of the opposition parties’ pronounced dissatisfaction with 
the status and scale of the Okinawa bases as stipulated in the reversion agree- 
ment, and especially in view of Japanese public opinion favoring reduction 
of the U.S. bases in Japan and Okinawa, it is logical to assume that the de- 
bate between the LDP government and its opposition over the Okinawa 
bases is likely to continue in the future. 


*6See Asahi Shimbun, September 27, 1971. 
**1bid., December 16, 1971. 
; EE any Shimbun sha, “Kyo no Yoron (Ichigatsu bun) ,” Gekkan Yoron Chosa, March 
, p. 88. 
Pe E Shimbun sha, “Okinawa Fukki,” Gekkan Yoron Chosa, August 1972, pp. 


-63. 

#"See Haruhiko Nishi, “Okinawa Henkan Kyotei to Nitchu Kowa,” Sekai, October 
1971, pp. 83-87. See also Shunichi Matsumoto, “Our Neighbor, China,” Japan Quarterly, 
18:2, April-June 1971, pp. 148-54; Yuzo Tamura, “ ‘Okinawa Henkan’ ni Irei no Shuen,” 
Shimbun Geppo, June 1972, pp. 78-79; Yoshio Nakano, “Okinawa no hatashite naniga 
kaeru no ka,” Sekai, April 1972, pp. 236-48; Ichiro Hirakawa, “Sato Gaiko no Hatan,” 
Asahi Jyanaru, April 14, 1972, pp. 21-24. See also statements issued by the Japanese op- 
position parties on January 8, 1972, in Asahi Shimbun, January 9, 1972. 
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THE POSTWAR DIPLOMACY 
OF THE INDO-PAKISTANI 
WAR OF 1971 


/ S. M. Burke* 


Poin Yahya Khan disparagingly referred to Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi as “that woman” but the latter easily worsted her heavy-handed op- 
ponent on all fronts—propaganda, diplomatic and military. In December 
1971, Yahya, bowing to the inevitable in the wake of the East Pakistani 
debacle, stepped down and handed over the Presidency to Zulfikar Ali 
Bhutto, whose party had won the majority of West Pakistani seats in the 
National Assembly in the general election of the preceding year. Mrs. 
Gandhi now faced an accomplished practitioner in the art of diplomacy, 
who played the poor hand he had inherited from his predecessor with 
notable skill. 

Before agreeing to hold a meeting with the Indian Prime Minister, Bhutto 
felt the ground carefully by making two whirlwind journeys covering 22 
Afro-Asian countries which had been sympathetic towards Pakistan during 
the recent confrontation with India, and also paid visits to Pakistan’s most 
important neighbors, China and the Soviet Union. 

At home he revived the democratic process by summoning the National 
and Provincial Assemblies, having an interim constitution approved, and 
terminating martial law. The National Assembly forthwith legitimatized 
and strengthened his position by unanimously according him a vote of con- 
fidence. He also released Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, who flew to Dacca via 
London and New Delhi and assumed the office of Prime Minister. 

India, hitherto, had uniformly stood for settling the smaller differences 
first! on the ground that such a process would improve the climate for 
tackling the more difficult questions. However, to cash in on her recent vic- 
tory, Mrs. Gandhi now pressed for an overall settlement. Most importantly, 
she wished to bury the Kashmir question once and for all by making Pakis- 
tan accept the cease-fire line as the permanent boundary, and she wanted 
Pakistan to recognize Bangladesh. 


*The author, a former Ambassador of Pakistan, is Professor and Consultant in South 
Asian Studies at the University of Minnesota. His book, Pakistan’s Foreign Policy: An 
Historical Analysis, was published by the Oxford University Press, London, in March 
1973. 

1For instance see Mrs. Gandhi's statement to this effect made as recently as December 
1970, India News, Dec. 25, 1970. 
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Pakistan, on the other hand, now advocated a step by step approach, 
which meant leaving out the Kashmir question till a more opportune moment. 
The immediate questions, from its point of view, were the withdrawal of 
forces from areas on the western front occupied during the recent war, and 
the release of the Pakistani prisoners of war. 

With regard to Kashmir Bhutto stressed that the right of self-determination 
of the Kashmiris “has not been bestowed upon them either by India or 
Pakistan. It is their inherent right which no one can take away.” On the 
question of prisoners India adopted the position that they had surrendered 
to the joint India-Bangladesh command and could not, therefore, be released 
by India without the concurrence of Bangladesh. Not surprisingly, these two 
questions remained unresolved when Bhutto and Mrs. Gandhi conferred at 
Simla from June 28 to July 3, 1972. 

Under the “Agreement of Bilateral Relations Between the Government of 
India and the Government of Pakistan” (the “Simla Agreement”) published 
on July 2, 1972, the parties decided to withdraw their armed forces to their 
own respective sides of the international border. In Kashmir they agreed to 
respect “the line of control resulting from the ceasefire of December 17, 1971 
... without prejudice to the recognized position of either side.” They also 
promised to “meet from time to time” to “normalize relations between the 
two countries, step by step.” 

It had been stipulated in the Agreement that withdrawals would be com- 
pleted within 30 days of the coming into force of the accord, but it was not 
until December 7 that the two sides could agree on the line of control in 
Kashmir, and, accordingly, only on December 20 that withdrawals were 
completed (in all areas, except a few snowbound spots in Kashmir). 

Initially, the Simla Agreement was well received in both countries, but 
by the end of 1972 much of the optimism that it might be the harbinger of 
a new relationship between India and Pakistan had evaporated. The change 
for the worse was partly due to the delay in the withdrawal of forces but 
mainly it resulted from the continuing deadlock over the release of some 
93,000 Pakistani prisoners of war, including 15,000 civilian men, women 
and children, captured in East Pakistan (the few hundred prisoners captured 
by each side on the Western front were exchanged on December 1, 1972). 

India will not release the prisoners, so the argument went, until Bangla- 
desh also agrees to do so; Bangladesh will not discuss this or any other 
matter with Pakistan till the latter recognizes it; and Pakistan will not rec- 
ognize Bangladesh till Mujib has conferred with Bhutto. The matter was fur- 
ther complicated by Mujib’s declared determination to try some 1,500 Pakis- 
tani POWs for war crimes. 

Bhutto, personally, is in favor of recognition but he has insisted upon 
seeing Mujib before taking the final step in that direction because many 
sections in Pakistan are opposed to endorsing Bangladesh’s independence. 


In the National Assembly on April 14, 1972. 
*For text of the Simla Agreement see Pakistan Horizon, No. 3, 1972. 
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Bhutto considers it essential to prepare an acceptable “package deal” to over- 
ride the opposition. The main questions to be considered would be the kind 
of new relations Pakistan and Bangladesh should have with each other; the 
apportionment of foreign debts, assets and liabilities; Bangladesh’s assur- 
ance that Pakistani POWs would be freed, and none of them would be tried 
in Bangladesh; and the fate of Bihari Muslims and other elements in Bangla- 
desh accused of having collaborated with the West Pakistani administration 
during the East Pakistani crisis. The Pakistani leader probably would like 
to make sure also that Bangladesh will not later come out with extravagant 
claims for war damage and past exploitation by West Pakistan. Bhutto has 
revealed that before leaving Pakistan upon his release, Mujib placed his hand 
on the Quran and promised to meet the former as soon as possible.* 

Before his own countrymen Bhutto argued that recognition of Bangla- 
desh would be greatly to Pakistan’s advantage because it would give Pakistan 
a voice in Dacca, without which the field would remain clear for India to 
extend her hegemony over the new state, and because recognition would 
facilitate the return of the POWs. And he has told them bluntly that Bangla- 
desh would not disappear if Pakistan did not recognize it.5 On July 9, 1973, 
Bhutto was authorized by the National Assembly to recognize Bangladesh 
when such a step would be in the best national interest. 

The Pakistani President has offered to try, by court-martial in Pakistan, 
armed personnel guilty of excesses in East Pakistan. He has expressed the 
fear that trials in Bangladesh would be in the nature of a “big tamasha 
[carnival], palm tree justice . . . The story will come to this side and things 
will become unmanageable.”® On another occasion he warned more explic- 
itly that if Mujib keeps aside any prisoner “for the guillotine,” there would 
be retaliation? [against some 400,000 Bengalis, including 30,000 soldiers 
and 17,000 civil servants, who are stranded in West Pakistan ].® - 

According to international law India clearly should have released the 
Pakistani prisoners of war directly after the fighting stopped. Article 118 
of the Third Geneva Convention of 1949 stipulates unambiguously that 
“Prisoners of war shall be released and repatriated without delay after the 
cessation of active hostilities.” When the Security Council, in its resolution 
of December 21, 1971, called upon the parties to observe the Geneva Con- 
vention of 1949, it implied that the case of the Pakistani POWs falls within 
the ambit of that Convention and India, which alone has custody of the 
prisoners, is not competent to attach any conditions to the release of the 
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captives. The International Commission of Jurists has also, for the same rea- 
son, urged India to liberate the Pakistani detainees immediately.° 

That India was using the prisoners to pressure Pakistan into recognizing 
Bangladesh is obvious. But from time to time Indians also revealed two 
less publicized factors which have governed their thinking. The first of these 
was that the longer they held the prisoners the more chances there would 
be for the latter to become brainwashed or otherwise unsuitable as a fighting 
machine. Mrs. Gandhi stated on May 14, 1972, for instance, that it would 
not be wise on the part of India “to return a large number of crack-trained 
troops and face aggression again in a few months.”1° Secondly, the Indians 
tried to use the prisoners as a lever to obtain a final Kashmir settlement on 
their own terms. After the Simla summit the Indian Prime Minister declared 
that the question of repatriation of prisoners “cannot arise until we are as- 
sured that there will be durable peace.” 1 

When Bangladesh applied for membership in the United Nations in the 
summer of 1972, Pakistan and China urged that the question be deferred 
until Bangladesh had complied with the General Assembly and Security 
Council resolutions of December 7 and December 21, 1971. China barred 
Bangladesh’s entry into the world body by casting its first veto in the Se- 
curity Council on August 25, 1972. 

Some days prior to the Security Council vote, President Bhutto had said 
that Bangladesh believed it had “a kind of veto over the release of our pris- 
oners” but “there is a veto in our hands also” and he forecast that the doors 
of the United Nations would be closed to Bangladesh.1? He confirmed later 
that Pakistan had requested China to use the veto “if you are our friend”?* 
but he contended that the position of Pakistan and China was based “on 
principles.” Obliquely referring to the Soviet Union, which had bitterly 
criticized China’s veto, he recalled that “one great power had exercised about 
107 vetoes. Some of these vetoes had fallen on the right of self-determination 
of the people of Jammu and Kashmir, while others had neutralized measures 
to prevent aggression [during the 1971 Indo-Pakistani war. ]”+4 

The question of Bangladesh’s membership in the UN was also debated in 
the General Assembly but that body neatly got out of. the predicament by 
adopting two interdependent resolutions, one calling for the return of Pakis- 
tani POWs and the other expressing the “desire” that Bangladesh would be 
admitted to membership at an early date. “The effect,” commented the New 
York Times, was “to toss the problem of peace back to the parties themselves, 
denying them the luxury of using the world forum to score points against 
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each other while avoiding necessary compromises at home.”+5 On the whole, 
however, Pakistan and China had greater cause for satisfaction than India 
and Bangladesh, because the former’s objective of postponing the question 
had been attained, while.the latter’s attempt to secure Bangladesh’s entry 
into the United Nations without delay was foiled. 

With none of the parties in a mood to surrender an advantage without a 
quid pro quo, the obvious way to move towards a normalization of relations 
between India, Pakistan and Bangladesh was to work out a mutually accept- 
able arrangement on the basis of the age-old maxim of give and take. A joint 
India-Bangladesh declaration, issued on April 17, 1973, seemed to open the 
possibility for Just such a deal. It stated: 


The two Governments are ready to seek a solution to all humanitarian 
problems through simultaneous repatriation of the Pakistani prisoners 
of war and civilian internees, except those required by the Government 
of the People’s Republic of Bangladesh for trial on criminal charges, 
repatriation of the Bangalees forcibly detained in Pakistan and repa- 
triation of the Pakistanis in Bangladesh, that is, all non-Bangalees who 
owe een and have opted for repatriation to Pakistan. 


According to indian estimates this would mean that: (a) About 400,000 
Bengalis detained in Pakistan would go home to Bangladesh; (b) About 
260,000 non-Bengalis (out of a-total of about 600,000) in Bangladesh “who 
are citizens of Pakistan” would be repatriated to Pakistan; (c) About 90,000 
Pakistani POWs “who surrendered to the Joint Command of India and 
Bangladesh” would return home to Pakistan.?® 

A Pakistani Government statement, issued three days later, rejected the 
right of the authorities in Dacca to try any among the prisoners of war on 
criminal charges, because “the alleged criminal acts were committed in a 
part of Pakistan” by citizens of Pakistan, but expressed Pakistan’s readiness 
“to constitute a judicial tribunal of such character and composition as will 
inspire international confidence” to try the persons charged with offenses. 
The statement warned that if the authorities in Dacca proceeded to hold the 
threatened trials, it would become impossible for the Government of Pakistan 
to refrain any longer from “bringing -to trial those Bengalis in Pakistan 
against whom there is evidence of the commission of such acts as subversion, 
espionage and high treason.” 

The Pakistani reply also criticized the Indo-Bangladesh proposal relating 
to “Pakistanis in Bangladesh” on the ground that it advanced “the unique 
doctrine that an ethnic, linguistic or political minority can be persecuted, 
offered an ‘option’ under pain of loss of jobs, property or even life and arbi- 
trarily expelled from its place of domicile, creating an obligation for Pakistan 
to receive its members.” Any humanitarian problem which may arise in re- 
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spect to the unfortunate-persons in question “should be the concern of hu- 
manity” and Pakistan would be willing to participate in the effort to alleviate 
“this human plight.” 

Pakistan, however, kept the door open for negotiations and invited the 
representatives of the Government of India to Islamabad for obtaining “clari- 
fication of the implications” of the proposals and “to explore further possi- 
bilities for the implementa-ion of the Simla agreement. !" 

The Indo-Bangladesh offer had left out political matters, such as recog- 
nition of Bangladesh, its admission to the United Nations and the Kashmir 
dispute, and had confined itself to the interlocked humanitarian problems 
left behind by the conflict cf 1971. Statements made by Pakistani spokesmen 
made it evident that there was room for a realistic compromise on the ques- 
tions of trial of Pakistani prisoners and repatriation from Bangladesh to 
Pakistan citizenship. Pakistani Minister of State for Foreign and Defence 
Affairs Aziz Ahmed publisly said that Pakistan was willing to set up an 
international tribunal to try prisoners of war accused of having committed 
excesses and would be prepared to associate representatives of Bangladesh 
with the proceedings.1® With regard to the repatriation of non-Bengalis to 
Pakistan President Bhutto stated that the problem was open to negotiation 
but “we cannot open the floodgates and say send as many as you want.”?® 
The fate of Bengalis stranded in Pakistan was linked with that of the Pak- 
istani POWs and non-Bengalis in Bangladesh. 

It was Bangladesh’s insistence upon trying Pakistani POWs in Bangla- 
desh by Bangladeshi judges that constituted the main hurdle in the path of 
reconciliation between the three states of the subcontinent. On the very day 
on which India and Bangladesh made their joint proposal for a three-way 
exchange of the detainees, the Bangladeshi foreign minister, Kamal Hossain, 
declared at Dacca that 19& Pakistani prisoners would be brought to Dacca 
and prosecuted for genocide and other crimes.” Though the figure of 195 
represented a substantial numerical concession over the original count of 
1500, the question remained whether Bangladesh had any jurisdiction over 
the Pakistani prisoners. Aziz Ahmed reiterated that “the holding of such 
trials would lead to a point of no return” because “under no circumstances” 
could Pakistan accept the position that any Pakistani prisoner can be tried 
by Bangladesh.*1 This verbal warning was backed by two practical moves. 
On May 6 it was reported from Islamabad that Bengali officials, who had 
been occupying official accommodations which had-been allotted to them 
when serving the government of Pakistan, had been shifted to “repatriation 
accommodation pending their return to Dacca.”*? Secondly, Pakistan filed 
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a petition in the International Court of Justice on May 11 asking the court 
to issue an order restraining India from transferring any prisoners to Bang- 
ladesh.? “At the time the acts in question were alleged to have been com- 
mitted,” argued the Attorney General of Pakistan at the hearing on 4 June, 
“the territory now constituting Bangladesh was universally recognized as 
part of Pakistan and, therefore, Pakistan has the exclusive jurisdiction to 
hold such trials.”?4 India declined to appear before the tribunal but sent a 
letter contending that the court had no jurisdiction to entertain Pakistan’s 
suit. 

India previously had taken the position that it was willing to negotiate 
only the manner of implementing the proposals contained in the joint Indo- 
Bangladesh statement and Pakistan must accept the substance of the same 
before any talks could get under way. Bangladeshi Foreign Secretary Enayet 
Karim had asserted that there was no question of modifying the Indo- 
Bangladesh offer.?® Indian spokesmen had also charged that in taking the 
question to the International Court of Justice Pakistan had committed a 
breach of the Simla Agreement under which the parties had undertaken to 
settle their differences by bilateral negotiations,** but Pakistan asked how 
matters in dispute can be settled by bilateral discussion if one of the two 
sides makes a proposal on a take it or leave it basis and declines an invita- 
tion from the other party to talk further about it. That New Delhi agreed to 
enter into negotiations with Pakistan without any preconditions on July 12 
was generally taken as a sign that India and Bangladesh were willing to 
accommodate the Pakistani point of view to a reasonable extent. 

Pakistani and Indian delegations, led respectively by Minister of State 
Aziz Ahmed and Special Representative of the Prime Minister of India 
P. N. Haksar, met first in Islamabad in late July and then in New Delhi in 
the latter part of August 1973. An agreement was signed on August 28 by 
India and Pakistan—with Bangladesh’s concurrence—providing for the 
repatriation of: (1) all Pakistani POWs except the 195 charged by Bangla- 
desh with war crimes; (2) all Bengalis in Pakistan; and (3) a “substantial 
number” of non-Bengalis in Bangladesh who had “opted for repatriation to 
Pakistan.”?7 The final disposition of the 195 Pakistani POWs is to be deter- 
mined through discussion between the three states, which presumably pro- 
vides Pakistan with a veto on their trial by ‘Bangladesh, although this point 
was left ambiguous in the agreement. Similarly, Pakistani and Bangladeshi 
representatives will meet to decide the number of non-Bengalis in Bangla- 
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desh whose repatriation will be accepted by Pakistan—another point of basic 
disagreement between the two governments that was left unsettled in the 
agreement. Obviously, there are still serious problems in the relationship 
between the three states, but the August agreement was a significant step 
forward. 

Tension between the U.S. and India, because of the Nixon administration’s 
‘tilt’ in favor of Pakistan during the Indo-Pakistani war, continued for some 
time after the fighting had ceased. In the U.S.-Chinese communique of Feb- 
ruary 27, 1972, marking the American President’s visit to China, both parties 
called for the withdrawal of Indian and Pakistani forces to their own terri- 
tories and to their own sides of the cease-fire line in Kashmir. China, in addi- 
tion, reiterated its support for “the people of Jammu and Kashmir in their 
struggle for the right of self-determination.” Mrs. Gandhi expressed the ap- 
prehension that the mention of the “so-called Kashmir dispute” in the Sino- 
U.S. statement might mean that “some mischief against India” was “in the 
offing.”?8 Thereafter, both the U.S. and India occasionally expressed a wish 
to improve the tone of their relations but there has been little change for the 
better so far. 

As a matter of fact further irritation was caused when responsible Indians 
in the fall of 1972 repeatedly charged that the American CIA was interfering 
in India’s internal affairs. Congress President S. K. Sharma alleged that the 
CIA and “certain foreign powers” were trying to “throttle” the economy of 
India.*® The Congress President proclaimed that his accusations against the 
CIA were based on “evidence that is in our possession,’®° but Mrs. Gandhi 
conveniently observed that it was not for India to prove that the CIA was ac- 
tive in India but “for the CIA to prove that it is not active in India.”’1 

While the air was still charged with these damaging allegations, Foreign 
Minister Swaran Singh suddenly came out with a bid for “friendly and co- 
operative” relations between India and the U.S. The stated reason for this 
change of heart was not the meeting of minds on any concrete issues of the 
day but the useful general thesis, which both sides trotted out for want of 
having anything specific to say, that “we cherish common values of an abid- 
ing nature, such as our belief in democracy and a democratic way of life, 
individual liberty and human dignity.”°? A somewhat startled New York 
Times, trying to diagnose the real reason behind this unexpected “Indian 
Love Call,” divined that “the sober second thoughts reflected in Mr. Singh’s 
friendly overture may have been induced by a serious crop failure in India, 
which requires the Indians to seek grain imports that only the United States 
could provide.”33 
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Before the Indian overture could bear any fruit, Mrs. Gandhi nullified it, 
by criticizing heavy American bombing of North Vietnam to end the war, 
and posing the question whether “this sort of war or the savage bombing” 
would have been tolerated for so long had the victims been European. A U.S. 
State Department spokesman testily protested that it was “inadmissible” to 
suggest that the bombings “were motivated out of any racial considera- 
tions.”3* A Muslim “humbly” asked Mrs. Gandhi: “Would this sort of illegal 
detention of 90,000 Pakistani men, women and children have been tolerated 
for so long had the people been other than Pakistanis ?”5 


As a manifestation of displeasure at Mrs. Gandhi’s remarks on the bomb- 
ing of North Vietnam, the U.S. administration delayed the departure for 
India of Ambassador-designate Moynihan. When the envoy eventually ar- 
rived in New Delhi he appealed for “a new realism in the relationship be- 
tween the two largest of the world’s democracies.” He glossed over their 
“differing perceptions of the import of events” by calling them the mark of 
open society wherein resides “the strength of our democracies.””?® 

But Moynihan had hardly settled down in his new post when a fresh prob- 
lem cropped up. This resulted from the announcement in Washington that the 
White House had decided to modify the total embargo on arms supplies to 
India and Pakistan by permitting the sale of “non-lethal” equipment and 
spare parts to India as well as Pakistan. Under the new rule Pakistan would 
be able to obtain spare parts, parachutes, and reconditioned aircraft engines 
worth $1.2 million which it had ordered but could not get after the embargo 
of 1971. It would also be able to complete the purchase of 300 armored per- 
sonnel carriers worth $13 million, for which it had made a down payment 
before the embargo. India could, similarly, purchase $91 million worth of 
communications equipment for an air defense system which had been blocked 
by the embargo.3? 


A storm of protest immediately broke out in India. Foreign Minister 
Swaran Singh alleged that arms shipments to Pakistan. “will once again pose 
a grave threat to India’s security.”38 In parliament several members termed 
the U.S. decision “hostile” and called for the cancellation of Mrs. Gandhi’s 
appointment with the U.S. Ambassador which had been fixed several days 
previously, The agitation gradually subsided after Moynihan assured the 
Indian Prime Minister that the U.S. had taken a “conscious decision” not to 
supply lethal weapons in future to any county in the subcontinent®® and 
President Nixon pointed out the unreality of Indian objections at a press 
conference, which coincided with the announcement that India would receive 
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$83 million worth of U.S. economic aid that had been withheld because of 
the Indo-Pakistani war. “Look at os numbers,” Nixon said. 


83 million in economic assistance in India and 14 million in military 
assistance to Pakistan... there were contracts that had been made, the 
materials had already bean: in effect, sold and under the circumstances 
we felt that it was time to clean the slate . . . India’s superiority is so 
enormous that the possibility of Pakistan being a threat is absurd ... 
India, as you know, purchases quite significant amounts of arms from 
the Soviet Union, and also has an arms capability itself.4° 


This “quite uncalled for storm in a teacup,” to use ‘President Bhutto’s 
words, well illustrates the kind of difficulties which have prevented India and 
Pakistan from getting closer. Since India’s victory over Pakistan in 1971, 
Indian spokesmen have been talking with two different voices. Deputy For- 
eign Minister Pal Singh says that India has chalked out a “special and de- 
cisive role” in South Asia,*! and a senior Foreign Ministry Official has in- 
sisted that if the U.S.-wishes to improve relations with India, it must treat 
India as the “dominant power” in the region.*? At the same time Mrs. Gandhi 
has tried to assure Pakistanis that India does not have any big power ambi- 
tions but desires to cultivate the goodwill and friendship of all nations “as 
equals.”48 She has appealed to Pakistanis to cross the “psychological bar- 
rier” which the past has built between them and their Indian neighbors.** 

Of course, this formidable mental block will be cleared only when both 
sides are able to view matters less subjectively. Stronger India should realize 
that weaker Pakistan has as much right to purchase American spare parts as 
India has to buy Russian lethal weapons and Pakistan should get rid of the 
old fear that India can snuff its independent existence at will. Since 1957, 
when its economy faltered, India has been beset by various troubles and its 
capacity to undo and digest Pakistan has progressively decreased. In the 
matter of East Pakistan, India merely took advantage of the openings pro- 
vided by Pakistan’s own follies. The best way of slowing down the mutually 
baneful armament race is for both countries to try to improve the hostile 
climate in which they live. To keep one’s own lines of military supplies open, 
while endeavoring to block the other party’s, only increases suspicion and 
makes reconciliation more difficult. 

With East Pakistan gone, SEATO became irrelevant for Pakistan and it 
withdrew from the alliance on November 8, 1972. Pakistan, at the same time, 
recognized North Vietnam and decided to establish diplomatic ties with 
North Korea. An official spokesman explained that these simultaneous de- 
cisions reflected the Government’s determination to follow an “independent 
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foreign policy.”4> Some days later Pakistan also resigned its membership on’ 


the UN Commission for Unification and Rehabilitation of ‘Korea, as a mark 
of “disengagement from cold war machinery in Asia.”46 

With respect to CENTO, Bhutto, who as the opposition leader had pledged 
to leave all alliances, has asserted that the situation has changed because of 
the loss of East Pakistan and India’s alliance with the Soviet Union. “If India 
should renounce the defense treaty with Moscow,” he has stated, “Pakistan. 


would pull out of the Central Treaty Organization.”47 Another reason for. 


staying on in CENTO, of course, is the presence in that alliance of Pakistan’s 
Muslim friends, Iran and Turkey, who have always stood by their ally in the 
hour of need. It has been suggested that an Iran-Pakistan-U.S. axis is emerg- 
ing to counteract the U.S.S.R.-India influence in the Indian Ocean. A Paki- 
stani columnist, M. B. Naqvi, has claimed that U.S. ships had joined the 
recent [ran-Pakistan exercises.*® 

In a joint communique issued by Bhutto and the Shah of Iran in Tehran 
on May 14, 1973, the two heads of state pledged that their countries “would 
resolutely stand by each other in all matters bearing on their national inde- 
pendence and territorial integrity.”4° The Pakistani leader has affirmed 
explicitly that Pakistan and Iran are allies with a system of cooperation in 
defense. During the Shah’s state visit to Washington, D.C., towards the end 
of July, President Nixon “pledged United States support for peace and se- 
curity in the Middle East and Persian Gulf area.”®° 

Peking Review has published a resume of Pakistani newspaper reports 
complaining of the intensified activities of Soviet “fishing trawlers,” fitted 
with electronic spying equipment, along the coast of Pakistan. These trawlers 
visit Indian ports for refuelling and exchange of information with the Indian 
navy which, too, has stepped up its activities. “This shows,” comments the 
Chinese periodical spicily, ‘that besides stealing fish from Pakistani waters, 
these trawlers are being used to keep liaison with some political fish as 
well.” Pakistani-Soviet relations suffered a new setback when a large cache 
of Soviet-made weapons, suitable for guerilla warfare and evidently meant 
for disaffected elements in Pakistan, was unearthed in the Iraqi embassy in 
Pakistan on February 10, 1973.5? Concerning the Soviet Union’s proposal 
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for an Asian Collective Security System, Bhutto has raised the very question 
- which Nehru had put when Sino-Indian relations were worsening and Ayub 
was suggesting that India and Pakistan should jointly defend the subconti- 
nent: Asian security “against whom?” 

- As the only big power Pakistanis regard as dependable, China’s stock con- 
tinues to stand high in Pakistan. Bhutto has affirmed that if India “thrusts” 
` another conflict upon Pakistan, “our eyes will have to gaze again across the 
Karakoram.”*4 Sino-Pakistani friendship, which not long ago was the main 
irritant between Pakistan and the U.S., is becoming an additional source of 
accord between them because of the recent change for the better in U.S. rela- 
tions with China. Many observers believe that one reason for Nixon’s “tilt” 
towards Pakistan during 1971 was his desire not to jeopardize the success of 
his forthcoming trip to China. 

However, China’s precise role in the rivalry for supremacy in the Persian 
Gulf and Indian Ocean areas is not clear. Peking will oppose any grouping 
which includes the Soviet Union but there is no comparison between its 
military capacity and that of either of the two superpowers. The outcome 
of the America-Iran-Pakistan versus Soviet Union-India-Iraq contest will, 
therefore, largely depend upon what the superpowers do. Presently it would 
seem that the U.S.S.R. feels freer to aid its dependents than the United 
States which is conducting an agonizing reappraisal of its policies in Asia 
and is burdened with domestic issues of serious proportions. But interna- 
tional affairs are in a continual flux and it is difficult to predict their direction 
with any degree of certainty. 

At the dawn of 1972 Mrs. Gandhi was riding high on her success against 
Pakistan, and in the spring the country gave her another vote of confidence 
in the State Assembly elections. Bhutto, on the other hand, had only just 
assumed the guardianship of a shattered and deeply demoralized country. 
Considering the odds in each case, Bhutto has done better than expected and 
Mrs. Gandhi less well. 

Apart from the achievements already mentioned, Bhutto has introduced 
some economic, labor, education, and land reforms. In May 1972 the Paki- 
stani rupee was realistically devalued from Rs. 4.76 to one U.S. dollar to 
Rs. 11.00 per U.S. dollar. Above all, he was able to get a new constitution for 
Pakistan passed by the National Assembly on April 10, 1973, by 125 votes 
with three abstentions but none against. His troubles are far from over, how- 
ever, particularly in the frontier provinces of N.W.F.P. and Baluchistan. 

In India, an experienced and by no means unsympathetic observer found, 
as the year ended, that the general mood had become “surprisingly bleak, as 
if the air had gone out of the balloon.”55 Mrs. Gandhi’s election slogan, 
“Gharibi Hatao” (“eliminate poverty”) is far easier said than done. 
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In fact India as well as Pakistan face awesome difficulties, The only bright 
spot in the gloomy picture is that they are doing well in exports. This is 
especially remarkable in the case of Pakistan which had to find new markets 
for goods previously exported to East Pakistan. Both countries, however, 
continue to labor under the fundamental problems of grinding poverty, dis- 
ruptive regionalism and “linguism,” and recurring shortages of food; and 
prices keep on soaring. The general frustration readily expresses itself in 
the form of widespread lawlessness and violence of various kinds. India, of 
course, still possesses two notable advantages: a tradition of comparative 
constitutional stability, and its massiveness which gives it greater bargaining 
power in the market place of international politics. 

Next door, in Bangladesh, conditions are more serious, as its inexperi- 
enced administration has difficulty in coping with the colossal task of run- 
ning and rebuilding a grossly overpopulated and sadly ravaged country. 
Mujibur Rahman’s personal prestige seems to be the chief national asset. 
Knowing that one of the main causes of Pakistan’s political instability has 
been that it did not produce its first constitution until nine years after inde- 
pendence, Mujib wisely arranged for Bangladesh’s constitution to be com- 
pleted within one year of the surrender of the Pakistani army in East Paki- 
stan, while the enthusiasm of the country for its newly won independence was 
still running high and it was relatively easy to obtain a consensus on this. 
basic issue. Elections under the new law were held in March 1973 and re- 
sulted in an overwhelming victory for Mujib’s party. 

But the infant nation’s desperate dependence on foreign assistance makes 
it singularly vulnerable to interference from outside. It is one place where 
the interests of India and the Soviet Union, the main contenders for Bangla- 
desh’s favor, might clash. The first country Mujib visited as Prime Minister 
outside the subcontinent was the U.S.S.R. and there he obtained pledges of 
emergency as well as long-term assistance. It is believed that he was sounded 
out on the possibility of political ties between the Soviet party and Bangla- 
desh’s Awami League.®® He requested his hosts to dispatch a salvage team to 
clear the mines and sunken vessels from the ports of Chittagong and Chalna 
and make them navigable again.57 

The Soviet Union sent an expedition of 22 ships of various kinds under the 
command of Rear-Admiral Sergei Zuyenko and by September Chittagong 
was handling “more ships .. . than before the hostilities broke out a year 
ago.” The Soviet experts would not complete the work at Chalna, Zuyenko 
explained at that time, because “the Bangladesh authorities say that they will 
be able to handle everything else that remains to be done in Chalna by them- 
selves.”58 However, only a few weeks later it was reported that Chalna would 
be cleared under the auspices of the United Nations relief operation in Dacca 
which had employed a consortium of four salvage companies headed by a 


5°New York Times, March 6, 1972. 
"New Times (Moscow), No. 37, 1972. 
"8 Ibid. 
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Dutch concern because “the Russians were experiencing ‘considerable difh- 
culties’ with the Chittagong operation and could not undertake another 
one.”5® What could be the real reason why the Soviet Union was not allowed 
to complete the task she had undertaken? Did India persuade Bangladesh to 
reduce the Russian naval presence in Bangladesh waters? Zuyenko denied 
that a base was being set up at either of the Bangladesh ports but President 
Bhutto believes that the Soviet Union has “set up a base more or less in Chit- 
tagong ... Bangladesh is the backdoor of China.”®° 

Seemingly China has lost the last round in South Asia to Russia and India 
but the East Pakistani tragedy has underlined Mao’s dictum that political 
power grows out of the barrel of a gun. The turmoil left behind by the recent 
storm will make it easier for the great powers, and especially China, to inten- 
sify their penetration of the subcontinent directly as well as indirectly. 

Today the U.S. is trying to base its Asian policy on China, not on India as 
it used to do, and oil-rich Iran appears to be replacing impoverished Pakistan 
as the American favorite around the Arabian Sea. That India should have 
been bypassed in the bodies set up to implement the January 1973 cease-fire 
agreements on Vietnam would have been unthinkable in the palmy days of 
Jawaharlal Nehru. The lesson for both India and Pakistan is clear: it is not 
sufficient for a country simply to recite the high principles of democracy, 
socialism and the like. In international life, no less than in private life, it is 
actual performance that wins the respect of others in the long run. 


“New York Times, Oct. 25, 1972. 
°° Dawn, March 3, 1973. 
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CONSTITUTIONALISM AND THE 
SUPREME COURT IN A 
CHANGING PHILIPPINE POLITY 
/ Rolando V. del Carmen* 


O. September 22, 1972, martial law was proclaimed in the Philippines. 


Among the immediate steps taken by the government were the general shut- 
down of the mass media, the temporary closing of all schools and universi- 
ties, the banning of the possession or sale of private firearms, the placing of 
certain public utilities under government control, the mass arrest of persons 
regarded to be engaged in anti-government activities, and the imposition of 
a 12:00 midnight to 4:00 a.m. curfew. In a speech delivered on nation-wide 
radio and television one day after martial law was proclaimed, Philippine 
President Ferdinand Marcos said: “The proclamation of martial law is not 
a military takeover. I, as your duly-elected President of the Republic, use 
this power implemented by military authorities to protect the Republie of 
the Philippines and our democracy.”! He went on to state that “the judiciary 
shall continue to function in accordance with its present organization and 
personnel,” subject to certain limitations. Four months later, addressing 
the Consultative Council at Malacanang after he announced the ratification 
of the new Constitution, the President pledged that the government would 
be based on constitutionality and reiterated that he had declared martial 
law legitimately on the basis of the old Constitution. “I have not grabbed 
power,” the President said ai a news conference. He described the new gov- 
ernment as one of “constitutional authoritarianism,” and added that the 
broad powers he wields are subject to “checks and balance” by the country’s 
Supreme Court.? 

These and similar statements by high Philippine officials collectively paint 
the image which the government wishes to portray to observers at home and 
abroad, which is that despite the realities of martial law, constitutional pro- 
cedures have not been abrogated and that the judiciary is alive and well. It 
therefore becomes worthwhile to inquire into current constitutional develop- 
ments in the Philippines and, within a limited context, assess the nature of 
the interaction between the President and the Supreme Court under martial 
law conditions. 


*This is a revised version of a paper presented at the Midwest Political Science Asso- 


ciation Convention, May 4, 1973. 
1The Philippine Times, September 30, 1972. 
*The New York Times, January 21, 1973. 
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The political system in the Philippines before martial law was institution- 
ally patterned after that of the United States, with the notable exception of 
federalism. There were the three traditional branches of government, the sep- 
aration of powers, and the system of checks and balances. The judicial power 
was “vested in one Supreme Court and in such inferior courts as may be 
provided by law.”? The Supreme Court was composed of a Chief Justice and 
ten associate justices whc were appointed by the President with the consent 
of the Commission on Appointments and who held office until they were 70 
years old. It exercised original and appellate jurisdictions, heard oral argu- 
ments, and deliberated on cases in banc in a manner similar to that of the US. 
Supreme Court. A majority of six constituted a quorum, but a minimum of 
eight concurrent votes were needed to declare a treaty, law, or regulation to 
be unconstitutional. The Supreme Court enjoyed great eminence and pres- 
tige and was considered to be “the most important legitimizing institution 
in the country.® 


MARTIAL LAW AND THE OLD CONSTITUTION 


Despite strong arguments to the contrary, the preponderance of evidence 
seems to indicate that the declaration of martial law by President Marcos 
enjoyed constitutional sanction. Article VII, sec. 10, par. 2 of the old Con- 
stitution states that: “In case of invasion, insurrection, or rebellion or im- 
minent danger thereof, when the public safety required, he (the President) 
may suspend the privileges of the writ of habeas corpus or place the Philip- 
pines or any part thereof under martial law.” “There is no doubt in every- 
body’s mind,” according to the President on September 23, 1972, “that a 
state of rebellion exists.’”® The critics of the President maintain that when 
martial law was proclaimad, Congress was in session, the Supreme Court 
and inferior courts were open, and the Constitutional Convention was in 
session.” But as far as President Marcos and his legal advisers were con- 
cerned, the issue of constitutionality had been settled by the Court nine 
months before in the case of Lansang v. Garcia. In a unanimous decision 
written by Chief Justice Roberto Concepcion, the Supreme Court upheld the 
President’s suspension of the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus which 
he had imposed three months earlier after the mass killing during a political 
rally of the Liberal Party in Plaza Miranda. The Court ruled that the Presi- 
dent did not act arbitrarily but in fact had substantial basis for declaring 
that a state of rebellion existed and that public safety required the suspension 


*Article VIII, sec. 1 of the old Philippine Constitution. 

“Article VIN, sec. 10 of the old Philippine Constitution states: “All cases involving 
the constitutionality of a treaty or law shall be heard and decided by the Supreme Court 
in banc, and no treaty or law may be declared unconstitutional without the concurrence 
of two-thirds of all the membecs of the Court.” 

i oe se ae The Philippines (Boston and Toronto: Little, Brown and Company, 
, p. 127. 

“The Philippine Times, September 30,1972. 

“For extensive arguments against the constitutionality of the martial law declaration, 
see U.S. Congressional Record—Senate, April 12, 1973, pp. S 7309 ff. 
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of the writ of habeas corpus. The Court, after examining available evidence, 
said: “We entertain ...no doubt about the existence of a group of men who 
have publicly risen in arms to overthrow the government and have been and 
still are engaged in rebellion against the government of the Philippines.’’® 

Aside from its immediate impact, the decision was significant in that the 
Supreme Court in that case ebandoned the doctrine of noa-inquiry into the 
factual basis for the President’s suspension of the privilege of the writ of 
habeas corpus, a doctrine which the Court used in previous cases and which 
was justified on the basis of the separation of powers. The Lansang case, 
though it involved the suspension of the writ of habeas corpus, did have 
definitive implications for martial law because, as quoted above, the con- 
ditions for the suspension of the writ of habeas corpus and the declaration 
of martial law are exactly the same. Thus the Court in effect removed a pos- 
sible roadblock to the declaration of martial law, particularly because in the 
intervening months, the peace and order situation in the country suddenly 
deteriorated. Had the Court refrained from making any pronouncement con- 
cerning the existence of a rebellion, there could have beer. grounds to argue 
later that the Supreme Court could not constitutionally countenance such 
a danger-laden move as the imposition of martial law despite prevailing con- 
ditions. Without the Court’s imprimatur, the public wculd perhaps have 
viewed the Marcos’ takeover in a slightly different light. Unwittingly, there- 
fore, the Court had given the President the green light for martial law and 
may in fact have emboldened him to do it. Aware of the credibility value of 
this Court pronouncement, President Marcos specifically invoked the Lan- 
sang case in his September 23, 1972 speech to support the constitutionality 
of his proclamation®—a claim which his opponents find difficult to impugn. 

The motivations for the President’s consolidation of power have been the 
subject of extensive speculation and emotional debate. There is one aspect, 
however, which is particularly relevant to the issue of constitutionalism. 
Whatever may have been the President’s motivations, there is no question 
that under the old Constitution he could not have remained in office longer 
than December 30, 1973. The old Constitution was specific: “No person 
shall serve as president for more than eight consecutive years.” The same 
section further provided that the President’s term “shall end at noon on the 
thirtieth day of December,” four years after his election and the term of his 
successor “shall begin from such time.”?° Whether or noz this influenced the 
President’s decision in any way is, at least, debatable. What is certain, how- 
ever, is that the above provisions have since undergore drastic revisions 


°42 (Philippine) Supreme Court Reports Annotated 448 (1971), at 478. 

"The President said: “This danger to the Republic of the Philippines and the existence 
of a rebellion has been recognized even by our Supreme Court in its decision in the case 
of Lansang v. Garcia, dated December 11, 1971... . Since the Supreme Court promul- 
gated this decision, the danger has become graver and rebellion has worsened or esca- 
lated.” The Philippine Times, September 30, 1972. 

*° Article VII, sec. 4. 
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through a series of events to be discussed later, and that now the President 
can stay in office for as long as he wishes. 


MARTIAL Law AND THE NEw CONSTITUTION 


At the time martial law was imposed, the Constitutional Convention was 
in the final stages of rewriting the Philippine Constitution which had been 
in effect since 1935, when the Philippines was still a U.S. colony. It was a 
long and lively process, punctuated by charges of manipulation and vote- 
buying against President Marcos by some convention delegates. The con- 
troversy centered on the proposal to change from the American-patterned 
presidential form of government to a parliamentary one, not unlike that of 
Great Britain. The merits or demerits of the proposal, however, took a back 
seat to accusations that the President wanted a parliamentary government 
so he could perpetuate himself in office as Prime Minister. The convention 
did finish its task within two months after the declaration of martial law. But 
even before that, the delegates had approved the new provision which adopts 
a parliamentary form of government with a strong Prime Minister. 

The new Philippine Charter is a fascinating document which, however, is 
beyond the scope of this paper—except for certain provisions. Its most con- 
troversial feature was, end still is, the Article on Transitory Provisions*? 
which is purportedly designed to effect an orderly transition from martial 
law and the old Constitution to the new one. The Article starts with the pro- 
vision for an interim National Assembly which is to consist, among others, 
of those members of the existing Congress who would express in writing their 
option to serve therein, and the delegates of the Constitutional Convention 
who voted affirmatively for the Transitory Provisions.!* Those who voted 
otherwise (15 out of the 317 delegates voted negatively) would of course be 
excluded. Given the fact that the members of the interim National Assembly 
were to have received a windfall of 216,000 pesos per year for salary and 
expenses, the attractiveness of this self-induced offer must have been irresist- 
ible to all but the most patriotic of delegates! 

In essence, the Transitory Provisions validated all proclamations, orders, 
and decrees issued by President Marcos under martial law and made all gov- 
ernment officials removable from office through the expediency of consider- 
ing their positions vacated upon the appointment and qualification of their 
successors. But controversial though these provisions were, the greatest ap- 
prehension centered on Section 3 which stated that the incumbent President 
“shall continue to exercise his powers and prerogatives under the 1935 Con- 
stitution and the powers vested in the President and Prime Minister . . . until 
he calls upon the interim National Assembly to elect the Interim President 
and Prime Minister.” Since no definite date for such election was set, the 
President could call it within 10 days or 10 years—whichever was sufficient 
to enable him to create the New Society. Delegate Pacifico Ortiz, a Jesuit 


11 Article XVII of the new Constitution. 
*#Article XVII, sec. 2 of the new Constitution. 
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priest and former President of the Ateneo de Manila University (who re- 
signed that post to run for the Constitutional Convention) summed up the 
fears of his colleagues when he noted that “it took Kemal Ataturk 15 years to 
lay down the foundation of Modern Turkey, 20 years for Mussolini to create 
Fascist Italy, 12 years for Hitler to forge the Third German Reich, 10 years 
for de Gaulle to bring about the resurrection of France, and in Spain, after 
40 years of transition government, the people are still waiting for Franco to 
restore the Spanish Monarchy.” 

Despite such apprehensions, the new Constitution was overwhelmingly ap- 
proved by the Constitutional Convention and signed by the delegates on 
November 30, 1972. Immediately thereafter, President Marcos issued a de- 
cree allowing various segments of the population to freely debate the Charter 
provisions and called for a plebiscite to take place by secret ballot on 
January 15, 1973. 

The atmosphere of free debate was not to last for long. Three weeks later, 
the President announced that the holding of a plebiscite was postponed to 
an indefinite date. The decision to postpone, according to the President, was 
the result of a pulse-taking on various sectors of society. He claimed that the 
Filipinos had slipped back into their old habits and that the enemies of the 
state were taking advantage of the debate to foment anxietv, confusion, dis- 
cord, and subversion. Martial law was reimposed in full force, free debate 
was banned, and the spreading of false rumor was made punishable by death. 
In place of the scheduled plebiscite, nation-wide Citizens Assemblies were 
organized and converted into groups for an informal referendum taken at 
public meetings by open vote. Five questions were originally to be submitted 
to these groups for consideration, but six were later added. 

Armed with a 95% positive mandate from these Assemblies, President 
Marcos issued three proclamations on January 17, 1973. The first one an- 
nounced the outright ratification of the new Constitution, hence doing away 
' with the scheduled plebiscite. The second declared the abolition of the in- 
terim National Assembly provided for in the Transitory Provisions.’® This 


*#Mimeographed copy of the speech of Delegate Pacifico A. Ortiz, submitted in ex- 
planation of his vote on the proposed Constitution, December 1, 1972. 

“The New York Times, January 11, 1973, p. 'C-5, reports that the eleven questions sub- 
mitted to the Citizens’ Assemblies were as follows: (1) “Do you approve the organization 
of the citizens’ assemblies as the basis of popular government to decide the issues affect- 
ing the country?” (2) “Do you approve the proposed new Constitution?” (3) “Do you 
want a plebiscite on it?” (4) “Do you want an election to be held in November, 1973?” 
(This had been prescribed under the old Constitution.) (5) “If there is no election in 
November, 1973, when do you want elections to be conducted?” (6) “Do you want 
martial law to continue?” (7) “Do you approve of the New Society?” (8) “Do you ap- 
prove of the reform measures under martial law?” (9) “Do you think that Congress 
should meet again in regular session?” (10) “Do you want a plebiscite later on the new 
Constitution?” (11) “Do you like the way President Marcos is running the Govern- 
ment? 

‘48Proclamation No. 1102 entitled: Announcing the Ratification by the Filipino People 
of the Constitution Proposed by the 1971 Constitutional Convention. 

*8Proclamation No. 1103 entitled: Declaring That the Interim National Assembly Pro- 
coche for in Article XVII (Transitory Provisions) of the New Constitution Be not Con- 
vene 
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must have caused immense dismay and disappointment among the members 
of the Constitutional Convention who were looking forward to enjoying the 
benefits of their affirmative votes. The third proclamation mandated the con- 
tinuation of martial law for an unstated period.1” 


THE Post-MartiaL Law CASES 


The declaration of martial law placed the Supreme Court in the spotlight 
as the agency before which crucial legal battles would be fought, except that 
this time the stakes were even higher. One of the orders issued by the Presi- 
dent upon proclamation of martial law was that which declared as outside 
the power of the judiciary all cases involving the validity, legality, or con- 
stitutionality of decrees, order or acts issued, promulgated or performed by 
him or his designated representatives pursuant to his proclamation. This 
blanket immunization from the jurisdiction of the regular courts was meant 
to cover the acts of all public officials which were pursuant to his orders. 
The President also’ deprived the judiciary of the power to rule on crimes 
committed by public officials and those against the public order—which could 
encompass any and all crimes ranging from vagrancy to subversion. The 
effect of all these was to give the military the jurisdiction, at its discretion, 
to try almost any criminal! offense.1§ 

The first set of cases brought to the Court after martial law were petitions 
for habeas corpus filed by political detainees, among whom are Senators 
Diokno and Aquino, the leading critics of the President. The issue in these 


“Proclamation No: 1104 entitled: Declaring the Continuation of Martial Law. 
*®General Order No. 3, dated September 22, 1972. The provisions of this order were, 
inter alia: 

I do hereby further order that the judiciary shall continue to function in accordance 

with its present organization and personnel, and shall try and decide in accordance 

. with existing laws ell criminal and civil cases, except the following cases: (under- 
` scoring supplied) 

(1) Those involving the validity, legality or constitutionality of any decree, order or 

_ acts issued, promulgated or performed by me or by my duly designated repre- 
sentative pursuant to Proclamation No. 1081, dated September 21, 1972. 

(2) Those involving the validity, legality or constitutionality of any rules, orders or 
acts issued, promulgated or performed by public servants pursuant to decrees, 
orders, rules and regulations issued and promulgated by me or by my duly des- 
‘konted representative pursuant to Proclamation No. 1081, dated September 21, 


(3) Those involving crimes against national security and the Law of Nations. 

(4) Those involving crimes against the fundamental laws of the State. 

(5) Those involving crimes against public order. 

(6) Those crimes involving usurpation of authority, rank, title, and improper use of 

names, uniforms, and insignia. 

(7) Those involving crimes committed by public officers. 
Despite the above General Order, the Supreme Court continued to assume jurisdiction 
over cases which were encompassed in the above proclamation, thus in effect disregard- 
ing its limitations. The substance of this proclamation was repeated by Secretary of Na- 
tional Defense Juan Ponce Enrile in a speech before Filipino lawyers in early May when 
he reiterated the assurance that civil courts would continue to assume and exercise juris- 
diction over all cases except those placed under exclusive mantle of military tribunals 
under explicit orders of the President (underscoring supplied). Larawan: Philippine 
Embassy Newsletter, May 16, 1973, p. 3. l 
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cases concerns the status of the Bill of Rights under martial law, i.e., whether 
the declaration of martial law also suspends the guarantees under the Bill of 
Rights, Filed last September, these cases have yet to be resolved by the Court. 
This is indeed a curious development since habeas corpus cas3s in the Philip- 
pines are traditionally and by law disposed of expeditiously Sy the Court. 

Immediately after the President set January 15 as the date for a nation- 
wide plebiscite, ten identical petitions were filed with the Supreme Court 
seeking to stop it, based on a variety of constitutional grounds. But while the 
Court was hearing oral arguments on these petitions, President Marcos sus- 
pended the plebiscite and thereafter declared the new Charter ratified through 
the Citizens Assemblies. This constitutionally marginal but tactically effective 
move must have taken the Supreme Court by surprise but at the same time 
afforded it a convenient way out of a legal dilemma. By a nine to one vote, 
the Court dismissed the petitions as “moot and academic” in view of the presi- 
dential proclamation. But the decision expressly kept open the avenues for 
other actions on the proclamations if raised in proper cases. This set the 
stage for the new Charter cases which promptly occupied the attention of the 
Court. 


THE New CONSTITUTION CASES 


The most dramatic set of cases perhaps ever to be decided ‘by any Philip- 
pine court came in the form of fcur suits filed immediately after the dismissal 
of the plebiscite cases. Initiated by the President of the National Press Club, 
two private citizens, and five Senators, the petitioners collectively asked the 
Court to declare void the new Constitution and to prohibit key government 
officials from carrying out its provisions. They pleaded with the Court to 
“save the Republic from the stark reality of a dictatorship.” The petitioners 
did not impugn the provisions of the new Charter. What they asked for was 
a new plebiscite in accordance with the provisions of the 1935 Constitution. 
In reply, the government cautioned against judicial intervention and main- 
tained that the use of Citizens Assemblies represented “substantial compli- 
ance” with the provisions of the old Constitution. Appearing as counsel for 
respondent officers of the Philippine Senate, Senator Tolentino, one of the 
country’s most respected constitutionalists, surprised legal circles by support- 
ing the government’s position, saying that the Marcos Revolution, as Tolen- 
tino called it, was a “real revolution which had the distinction of being 
achieved without bloodshed.” It should be regarded as having succeeded, he 
said, since it appeared to have the support of the military and there was no 
proof that a majority of the Filipinos did not support it.1° This advocates 
the interesting but dubious doctrine that one who impugns the constitutional- 
ity of an act must also carry the burden of proving that the act does not enjoy 
popular support, indeed a rather formidable task under martial law condi- 
tions! 


*°The New York Times, February 17, 1973. 
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The Court’s historic. decision,2° announced on April 2, 1973, is long, 
complex, and strongly reminiscent of Justice Marshall’s judicial technique 
employed in Marbury v. Madison where that great Chief Justice adroitly ob- 
tained pragmatic legal results without unduly provoking powerful enemies 
or forsaking idealistic allies. In essence, the Court held by a six to four vote 
(there was one vacancy in the Court) that “there is now no further obstacle 
to the new Constitution,”?+ thus refusing to invalidate the Presidents as- 
sumed power to rule the country indefinitely or until new elections are held 
—-whenever that may be. But this apparent legitimation of the status quo is 
misleading because the Court also held by six to four that the new Constitu- 
tion had not been ratified in substantial compliance with applicable constitu- 
tional and statutory provisions. On the issue of whether the Filipinos, in the 
absence of a valid ratification, did in fact acquiesce in the new Constitution, 
the vote was indecisive—four voting in the affirmative, three opposed, and 
three abstaining. If the new Constitution was not validly ratified and if the 
Court could not get enough votes to say that it was acquiesced in by the 
Filipino people, how then could it be in force and operation? The.-ultimate 
result was dictated by a procedural twist which worked in this manner: Two 
of the six justices who voted against a valid ratification also said that there 
were considerations other than judicial which were relevant and unavoid- 
able and which were beyond the competence of the Court to determine, re- 
ferring to the “President’s own assessment of the will of the people as ex- 
pressed through the Citizens Assemblies and the importance of the 1973 
Constitution to the successful implementation of the social and economic 
reforms he has started or envisioned.”?* Therefore the Court voted six to 
four to dismiss the petitions. In the face of this six to four vote for dismissal, 
the Court concluded that “there were not enough votes to declare that the 
new Constitution was not in force” (note the double negative wording) since 
procedurally the votes of at least six justices were needed to declare the 
President’s act unconstitutional.?° In this case, only four voted for outright 


207bid., April 3, 1973. The Supreme Court, in a 245-page decision, divided the issues 
involved in the cases into five and voted on each issue separately. The issues were: (1) 
Whether the Court had jurisdiction over the validity of the proclamation which declared 
the charter ratified by the people. (2) Whether the Constitution was validly ratified with 
substantial compliance of the people. (3) Whether the Filipino people had acquiesced 
in the new Constitution. (4) Whether the petitioners were entitled to relief by an in- 
pence against the executive branch. (5) Whether the new charter was in force. 

id. 


"Joint opinion of Justices Querube Makalintal and Fred Ruiz Castro, p. 15 of the 
mimeographed copy. 

"The various opinions of the Court on the five major issues raised in the cases were 
summarized by Chief Justice Concepcion in a 78-page opinion. He then concluded that 
the overall result was that “there were not enough votes to declare that the new Con- 
stitution was not in force.” It is of interest to note that the government argued that under 
the 1935 Constitution, eight votes were necessary, pursuant to Article VIII, sec. 10, to 
declare invalid the ratification proclamation. The Court rejected this interpretation, hold- 
ing that this applied only to “treaty or law” and that therefore the votes of six members 
of the Court would have sufficed for nullification, 
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unconstitutionality. Therefore, since the Charter was de facto in operation, 
it continues to be in force not because it is valid but because the necessary 
six votes could not be obtained to throw it out.?4 It is here that President 
Marcos’ unilateral ratification proclamation of January 17, 1973, assumes 
the proportion of a far-sighted anticipatory legal strategy. 


Tue New CONSTITUTION CASES AND THE SUPREME COURT 


The decision in the new Charter cases may raise serious jurisprudence and 
legal questions, but its pragmatic wisdom is clear. Ultimately it was a victory 
for the President in that it appears to have legitimized a fait accompli. The 
President lost the battle, but won the war. On the other hand, the President’s 
critics also had reasons for satisfaction. The rebuke given the President con- 
cerning the use of an unconstitutional procedure and the Court’s assumption 
of jurisdiction despite contrary presidential directives gave them a valid 
claim to a moral triumph. But the biggest beneficiary of the decision has 
been the Supreme Court itself. For while sparing the President the embarrass- 
ment of a major legal setback, it mustered enough courage to rebuke him, 
albeit gently, as if to remind the President that, martial law and the demise 
of Congress notwithstanding, checks and balances still existed through the 
judicial branch of government. The uncompromising posture taken by Chief 
Justice Roberto Concepcion and Justice Calixto Zaldivar against the Presi- 
dent on all five major issues raised in the cases, and the majority vote against 
the President on the issue of the valid ratification of the new Constitution 
gave the country’s constitutionalists reasons to applaud and keep their faith 
in the Court—or at least in some of its members.?° 

The atypically fluid and passive role taken by the Court in the new Con- 
stitution cases perhaps can be best understood in the context of viable alterna- 
tives. Viewed realistically, what would have been the consequences of a deci- 
sion adverse to the government? The decision would have had to mandate the 
holding of a nation-wide plebiscite under conditions envisioned in the old 


“Two weeks after the Supreme Court decision was made public, counsels for the peti- 
tioners filed a constancia (a pleader’s comment and observation on a court’s decision) 
with the same tribunal on the ground that “the dispositive portion of the Supreme Court 
decision was not supported by the substantive findings of the majority members of the 
Tribunal.” The Philippine Times, June 15, 1973. Chances of success of this petition ap- 
pear to be minimal. 

*®Chief Justice Concepcion’s decision in the new Constitution cases proved to be his 
valedictory. He resigned from the Court a short time thereafter. The fact that his resig- 
nation came two months before his compulsory retirement at age 70, led to a host of 
speculations. One source maintains that the Chief Justice “quit because he could no 
longer withstand the outside pressure on the High Tribunal without compromising its 
independence and integrity.” The Philippine Times, May 15, 1973. Poor health was given 
as the official reason for the resignation. The Chief Justice himself has not come out with 
further comment or information. This resignation is significant in that it set the stage for 
the President to reorganize the Court in accordance with the provisions of the new Con- 
stitution which state that “The Supreme Court shall be composed of a chief justice and 
14 associate justices.” (Article X, sec. 2, par. 1.) This means that the President can be 
denies shortly to appoint six new justices to the Supreme Court—including the Chief 

ustice. Es 
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Constitution—+that is, voting by secret ballot, participated in only by those 
at least 21 years old and devoid of any free speech restraints.*® President 
Marcos would have found this difficult to accept since this was what was 
originally envisioned under the January 15, 1973 plebiscite which he had 
earlier postponed. Chances were that the new Constitution would have been 
approved even under this procedure, but perhaps by a smaller majority than 
the President wanted. Since this would have been unacceptable, would the 
President then have risked defiance of the Court’s order, presumably to 
protect the higher interests of the New Society? 


In an interview with the American press in January 1973, President 
Marcos is reported to have said that even President Lincoln at one time dur- 
ing the Civil War refused to obey the order of Chief Justice Taney,”’ refer- 
ring no doubt to Ex Parte Merryman. In that case, decided in 1861, Chief 
Justice Taney wrote an opinion holding unconstitutional President Lincoln’s 
suspension of the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus and directed the 
Clerk of Court to send a copy to the President. The Chief Justice then said: 
“Tt will remain for that high officer, in fulfillment of his constitutional ob- 
ligation to take care that the laws be faithfully executed, to determine what 
measures he will take to cause the civil process of the United States to be 
respected and enforced.” These words fell on deaf ears as President Lincoln 
continued to exercise the power which Taney had held unconstitutional. The 
realistic status of the relationship between the President and the Supreme 
Court under emergency conditions is perhaps best summarized by Clinton 
Rossiter when he said that “in a condition of martial necessity the President 
has the power to suspend the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus. The most 
a court or judge could do is read the President a lecture based on Ex Parte 
Merryman.”*® This realism was reechoed by Justices Castro and Makalintal 
in their joint opinion when they said that “if a new government gains author- 
ity and dominance through force, it can be effectively challenged only by a 


The questionable nature of the ratification process in the Citizens Assemblies has 
been the subject of criticism and attack by the petitioners and by the American press. 
The Court did find the ratification process to be invalid. The joint opinion of Justices 
Castro and Makalintal contains this statement: 

. The Citizens Assemblies were not limited to qualified, let alone registered, voters, 
but included all citizens from the age of fifteen, and regardless of whether or not 
they were illiterates, feeble-minded, or ex-convicts—these being the classes of per- 
sons expressly disqualified from voting by Section 102 of the Election Code... . 
No official ballots were used in the voting; it was done mostly by acclamation or 
open show of hands. Secrecy, which is one of the essential features of the election 
process, was not therefore observed. No set of rules for counting the votes or of 
tabulating them and reporting the figures was prescribed or followed. The Com- 
mission on Elections, which is the constitutional body charged with the enforce- 
ment and administration of all laws relative to the conduct of elections, took no 
part at all, either by way of supervision or in the assessment of the results. Mimeo- 
graphed copy of the joint opinion of Justices Castro and Makalintal, p. 7. 

"The Philippine Times, March 15,1973, p.6. 

*°As quoted in Clinton Rossiter, The Supreme Court and the Commander in Chief 

(Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1951), pp. 23 and 25. ) 
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stronger force; no judicial dictum can prevail against it.”*° To repeat a mass 
media cliche, this is “telling it like it is.” 

On a more basic level, consider the alternatives available to the President 
if an adverse decision was unacceptable to him. Under the new Constitution, 
which would have been in operation de facto, the number of Supreme Court 
justices is increased from 11 to 15.3° The government could then have asked 
for a rehearing after five new justices had been appointed and sworn in. 
With a solid pro-Marcos bloc of four in the Court,+ this would have assured 
him of at least a nine to six vote in his favor. Here again, he can cite an 
American precedent, for President Roosevelt attempted, unsuccessfully, to 
pack the Court in the 1930s when he was convinced that he had something 
bigger at stake than the independence of the Supreme Court. But even more 
significantly, the Transitory Provisions of the new Charter state that: “The 
incumbent members of the Judiciary may continue in office until they reach 
the age of seventy years, unless sooner replaced .. .”?? One might conjecture 
that the ominous message of this provision must not have been lost upon the 
members of the Supreme Court when deliberating on the new Charter cases. 

On a balancing note, the position of judicial flexibility and accommoda- 
tion, instead of strict constitutionalism which had been the hallmark of the 
Court in previous litigations, can be rationalized as a perceived avenue of 
relative effectiveness and continued survival amidst challenging conditions. 
Supportive of this thesis might be the Court’s decision—handed down just 
four days after the new Constitution cases—wherein the Court unanimously 
ordered the government to allow visitation privileges to the families of Sen- 
ators Diokno and Aquino. The government’s response to the Court order 
was one of qualified compliance—allowing visitation by their families but 
only after written permission was obtained from the Secretary of National 
Defense. One might deduce from this that the government could be flexible 
too in its accommodation to decisions affecting specific individuals, but might 
find it difficult to compromise on the larger issues affecting national policies 
and the goals of the New Society. 

One final question deserves to be raised. Despite his exercise of unlimited 
powers, why has President Marcos taken extra care to project the image of 
constitutionalism and of checks and balances as operational processes in the 
country? One can suggest converging explanations. Obviously, the admis- 
sion of a blatant power grab would be dysfunctional and impolitic for for- 
eign as well as domestic consumption. The spectre of the Philippines, long 
ballyhooed as the “show window of American democracy in Asia,” un- 
reservedly repudiating constitutional niceties would have been traumatic to 
Americans as well as to Filipinos. Rejection of the American brand of democ- 


*°Castro and Makalintal opinion, p. 10. 

Article X, sec. 2. 

Justices Antonio Barredo, Felix Makasiar, Felix Antonio, and Salvador Esguerra 
voted consistently for the government’s stand in all five of the major issues raised in the 
new Constitution cases. 

*2Article XVII, sec. 10. 
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racy—yes; but the total absence of a constitutional process—no. There is 
need for a grasp at constitutionalism for everybody’s peace of mind, includ- 
ing perhaps that of the President. Images and symbols become more impor- 
tant than reality, particularly in the Philippines. There the government’s 
claim of constitutionalism gains easier credence in view of President Marcos’ 
reputation as a constitutional expert and a legendary lawyer who graduated 
number one in his law class at University of the Philippines, topped the bar 
examinations with a record-breaking score despite his having been in prison 
because of a lower court conviction for the alleged murder of his father’s 
political opponent, and who capped his then incipient legal career by arguing 
his own case on appeal before the Supreme Court and winning an acquittal. 
In the minds of the masses, this legal lore gives the President the benefit of the 
doubt on constitutional questions—the presumption that he must know what 
he is doing. This immersion and expertise in the law must doubtless have en- 
abled the President to plot out carefully his moves which insured maximum 
payoffs. At the same time, it may also have instilled in him a degree of trepida- 
tion for what might be construed in the country and abroad as gross viola- 
tions of basic constitutional precepts. 

It appears evident from what has been said that all is not well with con- 
stitutionalism in the Philippines, although it is by no means dead. Labels of 
“constitutional authoritarianism” and protestations of a “smiling martial 
law” can barely obscure the reality of one-man rule in the country; neither 
do they help dispel the grave dangers inherent in a political system where a 
single person, lofty of motives though he may be, simultaneously exercises 
the duties and prerogatives as President under the old Constitution, Prime 
Minister and President under the new Constitution, and a one-man legislative 
body for an indefinite period of time. 

As for the Supreme Court, its position may not in fact be as precarious as 
this presentation might suggest. While it is true that during this interim pe- 
riod and under the new Constitution the President can use his power to 
bludgeon the Court to subservience or virtual extermination, the President 
will most probably not do that—ironically, because he realizes that it is in his 
interest to keep the Court in operation. On the balance sheet, the Court thus 
far has done the President more service than disservice, more good than 
harm. And as long as the court stays tractable, the President will be hesi- 
tant to resort to drastic measures to silence it. But whether the President 
is truly under the “rule of law” is another question which only he can ulti- 
mately answer, not through what he says but through what he does in the dif- 
ficult months, years, or who knows—even decades—ahead. 





ROLANDO V. DEL CARMEN is Associate Professor of Political Science at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Oshkosh. 


VOTER TURNOUT AND THE 
MEANING OF ELECTIONS 
IN SOUTH KOREA 


/ C. |. Eugene Kim, Young-whan Kihl, 
and Doock-kyou Chung 


A rapid succession of events in South Korea is recent months has con- 
founded many outside observers of the Korean political scene.t Why was 
martial law declared on October 19,1972? Why constitutional amendments? 
What are the prospects in the North-South negotiations for unification of the 
country? Since the division of Korea in 1945 and the resultant Korean War, 
both sides have been uncompromising in their hostility. 

In his address to the nation on October 27, 1972 announcing “the draft 
amendments to the Constitution,” South Korea’s President Park Chung-hee 
stated: “Today the Extraordinary State Council has deliberated and adopted 
the draft amendments to the Constitution with firm determination to bring 
about national stability, prosperity and unification which all of our people 
are so ardently desiring, and we take this occasion to announce them to the 
people.” “At this moment,” President Park continued, “I sincerely pray that 
Korean democracy, which best suits our situation, will take root promptly in 
this land and contribute to the establishment of a proper constitutional 
order. ...” 

President Park’s statement is ambivalent to say the least. He mentions 
“Korean democracy.” He emphasizes national stability and prosperity. He 
underlines the theme of unification as the desire of all the Korean people. 
„His very action of imposing martial law and bringing about constitutional 
amendments, however, amounts to the emasculation of the earlier constitu- 
tion which he himself helped formulate and by which he was elected presi- 
dent.of the Third Republic in 1963. 

Whether the result is economic prosperity or chaos, political stability or in- 
stability, and unification or no unification, ‘President Park—-under the new 
constitutional framework—could make himself a lifetime president account- 
able to a non-partisan National Conference for Unification. Korea’s demo- 
cratic experiment is on trial. As a matter of fact, one could argue that 


*Western press reports have been invariably unfavorable. For & press summary, see 
‘for instance Korea W eek, November 15, 1972. 

Korea Overseas Information Service, Draft Amendments to the Constitution of the 
Republic of Korea (Seoul, 1972) , p. 9. 
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Korea’s experiment with democracy has been fraught with misgivings since 
its inception as attested by many recent studies. Our present study is also a 
case in point: we hope to demonstrate in this paper some aspects of Korea’s 
democracy in action on the basis of survey data. South Cholla province, 
farthest removed from Seoulin the southwestern corner of Korea, was chosen 
for our research in connection with the June 1967 National Assembly 
election. The survey was conducted approximately one month after the 
election among a sample of 804 respondents representing the various strata 
of the South Cholla voting population. 

A systematic analysis of elections and voting behavior in Korea is still 
relatively new in that so far only a limited number of voting studies on 
Korea are available.* To summarize their findings relevant to our study: 


Turnout: 

_ J. There is an inverse relationship between the degree of urbanization 
-and voter turnout in the elections. 

2. Voting participation is very high among voters of low education, in- 
come, and status; participation declines somewhat as we move up 
the social scale, and rises again with people of high education, in- 

- come and status. 

3. Urbanization and the mobilization of votes are inversely related; as 

the society is modernized, the over-all rate of voter turnout will 


decrease. 
4. Urban voters have been more consistent than rural voters in partisan 
support. 


3A preliminary analysis of the data was published in Korea in Doock-kyou Chung and 
C. I. Eugene Kim, “The Structural Analysis of the Political Consciousness of the Korean 
People,” The Theses of Chonnam University (Kwangju, Korea: Chonnam University, 
1971), Vol. 17, pp. 1-26. 

“Data-based studies on parties and elections in Korea number only a handful and many 
questions about Korean political and electoral behaviors remain unanswered. The studies 
consulted here include: Doock-kyou Chung, “Voting: Behaviour in the Province of 
Chun-nam,” Theses of Chonnam University, Vol. 10 (1964), pp. 1-50; Doock-kyou 
Chung, “Korean People’s Political Consciousness and Voting Behavior in Election,” 
Theses of Chonnam University, Vol. 12 (1966), pp. 1-45; Doock-kyou Chung and C., I. 
Eugene Kim, “The Structural Analysis of the Political Consciousness of the Korean 
People”; Myong-whai Kim, Eui-young Ham and Hyoung-gup Yoon, “Korean Voting 
Behavior and Political Orientations,” Korea Observer, 3:2 (January 1971), pp. 51-81; 
Kyu-taik Kim, “A Statistical Analysis of the Elections in Korea,” Koreana Quarterly, 
9:2 (Summer 1967), pp. 60-84; Jae-on Kim and B. C. Koh, “Electoral Behavior and 
Social Development in South Korea: An Aggregate Data Analysis of Presidential Elec- 
tions,” The Journal of Politics, 34:3 (August 1972), pp. 825-859; Young-ho Lee, The 
Political Culture of Modernizing Society: Political Attitudes and Democracy in Korea 
{Ann Arbor: University Microfilms, 1970); C. I. Eugene Kim and Hyong-jin Yoo, 
“Political Socialization in Korea: A Pilot Study,” The Korean Political Science Review, 
Vol. 3 (1960), pp. 259-269; Young-whan Kihl, “Urban Political Competition and the 
Allocation of National Resources: The Case of Korea,” a paper presented at the Annual 
Meeting of the Pennsylvania Political Science and Public Administration Association, 
Philadelphia, Penn., April 15-16, 1972; Pyong-hom Oh, “A Study of the July 29, 1969 
General Election,” The Journal of Asiatic Studies (Seoul), 4:2 (1961), pp. 29-70; 
Ch’ung-joo Yoon, “The- Voting Behavior of UP Inhabitants,” The Journal of Asiatic 
Studies, 4:1, pp. 1-59. 
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5. The major source of urban-opposition alignment is a stronger demo- 
cratic commitment of the urban residents. 

6. The allocation of national resources and the degree of support of 
the government party are not necessarily related. Fiscal policy mak- 
ing in Korean cities seems to reflect more the logic of urban charac- 
teristics and the degree of socio-economic needs of cities. 

Political Interests: 

1. The higher the level of education, the higher the interest in the 
campaign and the greater the commitment to democratic values. 

2. Education and interest in politics are positively related. Education 
and interest in politics are also positively related to the sense of 
political efficacy, but they are inversely related to affective orienta- 
tion to the regime. 

3. Voters are more interested in national than local problems. 


These findings need to be re-examined and cross-validated in the future. 
In this paper, we hope to probe into one aspect of the electoral behavior in 
Korea—i.e., the meaning of election in terms of urban-rural differences. In 
this connection, one observer recently pointed out that “Political changes 
occur in urban environments not because they are urban, but because urban 
environments are often modern or modernizing. Urbanization is neither 
necessary nor sufficient on political change, as the rural sugar workers of 
coastal Peru and the rural banana workers of Colombia can well attest.’5 
In other words, urban voters are different from rural voters not because they 
are merely urban residents but because their interaction patterns in the urban 
setting are different from those of the rural dwellers. 

In selecting the sample, efforts were made to cover voters in cities as well 
as in various townships and rural counties. Thus covered were two cities, 
two townships and eight rural counties® in South Cholla province. Once 
areas were selected, voter registration lists were used for random selection 
of respondents. Administration of the survey instrument was under the 
direction of Professor Doock-kyou Chung. 


SOUTH CHOLLA PROVINCE AND THE NATION 


At this point, an explanation is perhaps in order about the extent of re- 
gional differences in South Korea. Our survey sample was drawn from one 
province. In terms of voting behavior, how does this province represent the 
nation as a whole? 

Korea had a long history as a unified political entity dating back to the 
7th century A.D. Korea remained unified under Japanese colonial rule from 
1910 to 1945, the division occurring after World War IJ. When Japan sur- 


SLars Schoultz, “Urbanization and Political Change in Latin America,” Midwest 
Journal of Political Science, 16:3 (August 1972), p. 386. 

6The definitions of cities, townships and rural counties in Korea are as follows— 
cities, 50,000 to 999,999; townships, 20,000-49,999; and rural counties, 19,999 and less 
in population. Seoul and Pusan have a special city status with a population more than 
1,000,000 respectively. 
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rendered in 1945, Korea, as a former Japanese colony, came under allied 
occupation—North Korea under the U.S.S.R. and South Korea under the 
U.S. Two Koreas emerged out of this occupation period. 

In South Korea, the people of South Cholla province have felt removed 
from the center of political power as well as discriminated against, and they 
have strongly favored their native sons for national offices. They were known 
for anti-government voting in the Syngman Rhee era (1948-1960). They 
came out strongly for the Democratic party of President Yun Po-son and 
Premier Chang Myon during the short-lived era of the Second Republic 
(1960-1961). In the present Third Republic, the government of President 
Park has been identified with the Kyongsang people and in the 1971 presi- 
dential election the South Cholla people strongly supported Tae-jung Kim, 
a National Assembly man from their own province, who as the standard 
bearer of the opposition New Democratic party (Sinmin-dang) ran against 
President Park. 

Such favorite son factors are of course negligible in the single member 
district National Assembly election. Residential and other requirements for 
the National Assembly candidates and electoral strategic considerations have 
tended to favor the selection of National Assembly candidates from among 
the influential and the respective electoral districts. But still, the South Cholla 
voters may be regarded as unique in many ways. 

South Cholla province is located at the Southwestern corner of the Korean 
peninsula, covering an area of 1,200,799 square kilometers, a little over 12% 
of the total land area of the Republic of Korea.” Agriculture is the primary 





TABLE 1 
Agricultural Production 
(as of 1965) 
Nation South Cholla Province 
Population 28,647,176 4,013,110 (14.0% ) 
Metric tons Metric tons per cent of total 
Rice 3,501,123.3 604,162 (17.3%) 
Wheat and Barley 1,281,417.4 334,305 (26.1% ) 
Miscellaneous Grains 120,461.6 17,732 (14.7% ) 
Pulses 202,918.0 23,210 (1.6% ) 
Potatoes 2,114,101.8 396,995 (18.8%) 


Source: Hapdong News Agency, Hapdong Nyonggam [Hapdong Annual], 
1967, pp. 47-48, 187, 


TIf not otherwise indicated, figures on South Cholla are from Hapdong News Agency, 
Hapdong Nyonggam [Hapdong Annual] (1967). 
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occupation of its 4,013,110 people. No center of industry exists in the prov- 
ince. The land is, however, fertile and the climate is favorable for rice and 
other grain production, although, as the following table shows, its national 
standing in terms of grain production is not as outstanding as it might be. 

Economically, South Cholla province is best described as traditionally 
depressed. The area has been isolated from the mainstream of development; 
even the major transportation artery in the country, initially developed 
during the Japanese colonial days and recently augmented by a super-high- 
way, runs through the eastern part of the peninsula—from Seoul through 
Taegu to Pusan. An expressway linking central Korea with the main cities 
of the province is long overdue and is now under construction. 

The process of urbanization has also been slow in South Cholla. In 1965, 
South Cholla’s largest city was Kwangju, the provincial capital, with a 
population of only 365,611. The other two cities were Mokpo and Yosu with 
populations of 157,382 and 97,533 people respectively. 

In view of the above, one might expect that the voters of South Cholla 
would not be content with their living conditions. Tables 2 and 3 show, how- 
ever, that our survey respondents expressed, on the whole, satisfaction with 
their local communities as good places to live. Furthermore, they felt that 
their living conditions have improved over the years. 


TABLE 2 


How good a place the local 
community is to live 


Total 


(Base: 804) 
Response i Percent 
As a place to live: 
Very good 12.7% 
Not bad 56.0 
Not good 17.5 
No response/Don’t know 13.8 
Total 100.0% 
TABLE 3 
Present living standard as compared - 
with what it was 10 to (15 years ago 
(Base: 804) 
Response Percent 
Better 41.8% 
Same 30.0 
Worse 26.0 
No response/Don’t know 2.2 





100.0% 
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Indeed, for the National Assembly election, we have not been able to 
identify any unique South Cholla pattern. As Table 4 shows, the votes cast 
in support of the ruling government party candidates for the National As- 
sembly over the years show an uncertain fluctuation in South Cholla province 
just as they do in the nation. As a matter of fact, the rate of fluctuation seems 
greater in South Cholla than in the nation and the reasons for the somewhat 
inflated showing in South Cholla are not certain. The South Cholla voters in 
the National Assembly, however, seem on the whole to follow the general 
national political climate. 

Turnout: Voting is one of the common forms of political participation 
for the citizenry in a modern state. In Korea, the rate of voter turnout has 
been high and, in the successive National Assembly elections, the highest 
turnout rate was reported in 1948 with 94.5% and the lowest in 1963 with 
72.1% of the registered voters. In the 1967 National Assembly election, the 
rate of voter turnout was 76% in the nation and 77% in South Cholla 
province. 


TABLE 4 


Total Votes Received by Government Party 
Candidates in National Assembly Elections 
(per cent of total votes cast) 


1954 1958 1960 1963 1967 1971 
National Assembly 


3rd 4th 5th 6th 7th 8th 
South Cholla 29.6 46.2 46.0 31.0 54.3 50.1 
Nation 36.8 42.1 41.7 33.5 52.8 47.7 


Source: Central Election Management Committee, Report on Elections for 
the National Assembly (Seoul, 1967). For the 1971 election, Seoul 
Sinmun, May 28, 1971. 


Almost 95% of the sample in our study indicated that they voted in the 
1967 National Assembly election. The discrepancy between the turnout rate 
of our sample and that of South Cholla province in the 1967 election may be 
due to several factors including sampling error. It is possible that our sample 
survey did not include those who were out of town temporarily and those 
who were confined to institutions such as prisons and hospitals. The more 
fundamental reason seems to be the very nature of our survey design based 
on post-election recalling. It is widely reported in the literature on voting 
behavior that there is a tendency on the part of voters, especially among 
non-voters, to identify with the winning party and candidate. It appears 
that our sample voters were also victims of this common fallacy of human 
behavior. 

As to the reasons for voting, about 60% of those who voted gave their 
reasons for voting as a citizen duty or because of political and/or other 
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pressures. On the other hand, of those who voted in the 1967 National As- 
sembly election, only 17% cited as their reasons for voting “to support a 
candidate of my choice” and 6% “to support my own party candidate.” 

The voter turnout is an important index of political participation. In the 
following discussion we have decided to study the voting behavior of South 
Cholla voters in terms of the socio-economic characteristics of the electorate 
such as the level of education, economic status, age, sex and length of resi- 
dence. In order to obtain further evidence to test the urbanization hypothe- 
ses of voting we have also decided to analyze our survey data controlling for 
the urban and rural places of residence. 

Voter turnout of approximately 95% indicates that almost all of the voters 


TABLE 5 


Profile of Korean Voters 
(Chonnam Voters—Urban and Rural—Who Reported That They 
Voted in 1967 and Their Socio-Economic Background) 





(per cent) 
Urban Rural Difference 
(N=253) (N=549) (Urban-Rural) 
of Medium 97 97 0 
Education haw 96 93 03 
High 94 95 03 
Economic Medium 92 95 -03 
Status 
Low 96 95 ol 
Old 98 95 03 
AEE Level Young 89 95 06 
Male 98 97 ol 
ee Female 87 92 05 
Less than 
Length 15 years 9] 94 -03 
of 15-30 years 94 98 -094 
Residence More than 
30 years 98 95 03 


8The voter mobilization in the Korean electoral process is emphasized in Kim and 
Koh, “Electoral Behavior,” particularly pp. 838-842. The mobilized voters, as defined by 
Kim and Koh, are “those who voted not because they perceived a stake in the election 
but because they were told to vote by the government.” 
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cast their ballots in the 1967 national election, with a higher proportion for 
the rural than the urban sample. For the urban sample, then, Table 5 shows 
that: 
1. Those who were highly educated voted less than those who were not 
so highly educated; 
2. Those who were young voted less than those who were older; 
3. Those who were new in the area voted less than those who had been 
longer in residence in the area; 
4, Females voted less than males; and 
5. Economic status was less discriminating than other variables. 

The previous studies on Korean electoral behavior have shown a lower 
electoral turnout rate in urban areas than in rural areas and they have 
pointed out the different voting pattern in Korea from that found in the 
United States.® Probing this difference, our findings seem to point to the 
following hypothesis: the low turnout rate in the urban area compared with 
the rural area is a function of education, age, sex, and length of residence. 
The level of education is higher in the urban area than in the rural area and 
the urban voters are younger in age than the rural voters.*° There are more 
young females in urban than rural areas. Korea has also experienced a rapid 
rate of urbanization in recent years and urban centers have attracted many 
young migrants from the countryside. 

As has been the case elsewhere, the social interaction pattern in urban, in 
contrast to rural, Korea is more modern and less subjected to traditional 
constraints, and such social interaction patterns in Korea’s urban setting is 
most likely to be observed among the highly educated, young people, and 
migrants from the countryside. An intriguing question in this connection 
is: “Why do the highly educated voters, young voters, and migrant voters 
from the countryside in Korea show a low and not a high turnout rate?” 
Is it possible that this is because they are less interested in politics and be- 
cause they feel less politically efficacious? 


INTEREST IN THE ELECTION 


When asked about their interest in the 1967 election, our urban sample 
showed a higher interest in the election than our rural sample. The voters in 
urban areas in all classes and stations in life seem to show an appreciably 
higher rate of interest in the election than the voters in rural areas. One im- 
portant exception should be noted, however. As shown in Table 7, once a 
person is highly educated, he shows a great deal of interest in the election 
regardless of his place of residence, whether urban or rural. The following 
relationships could be observed between interest in the election and the socio- 
economic and demographic characteristics of the voters in South Cholla 
province. 


*Kyu-taik Kim, “A Statistical Analysis,” pp. 65-66. 

*°The average level of education (years in school) of population 13 years or older in 
Korea was estimated as of 196] as follows: cities, 5.63; towns, 3.86; and villages, 2.71. 
See Young-ho Lee, The Political Culture of Modernizing Society, p. 205. 
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TABLE 6 
Interest in the Election 
Urban Rural 
l (Base: 253) (Base: 551) 
Very Much 36% 12% 
Much 26 . 24, 
Some ' 30 35 
No interest/No answer: ~ 8 29 
. Total 100% 100% 
TABLE 7 


Socio-Economic Characteristics of the Korean Voters 
(Urban and Rural) Whose Interest in the Election is High* 





(per cent) 
Urban Rural Difference** 
(N=252) (N=542) (Urban-Rural) 
of Middle 62 48 14 
Education Low 40 22 18 
High 8l 57 24 
Economic : : 
Statis Middle 65 39 26 
Low 49 30 19 
E Old. 62 34 28 
vel 
aati Young _ 62 39 23 
š Male 68 50 18 
ü Female 53 23 30 
Less than 
Length 15 years 52 40 12 
of 15-30 years 72 4l 31 
Residence More than 
30 years 68 32 36 





*The voters “whose interest in the election is high” are those respondents 
in our sample who endorsed the items of “very much” and “much” to the 
survey question: “How much interest do you have in the election this 
time?” Those respondents who endorsed “some” or “not at all” are ex- 
cluded from the table. Notice that the size of N for urban and rural samples 
is smaller due to missing data—i.e., those respondents who failed to answer 
the question., l 

**More than 20% difference is italicized for emphasis. 
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The Level of Education: In both urban and rural areas, the level of edu- 
cation is highly correlated with the level of interest in the election. Whether 
in the urban or rural area, the voters with a high level of education show a 


„similarly high level of interest in the election. Among the voters of the me- 


dium and low levels of education, however, those in the urban area show a 
higher level of interest in the election than those in the rural area. 


Economic Status: Economic status and the level of interest in the election 
seem more highly correlated among the urban voters than among the rural 
voters. In the rural area, the middle and low economic status voters are more 
alike in terms of their interest in the election than in the urban area, and the 
interest in the election manifested by the urban voters of low economic 
status is higher than the rural voters of middle economic status. 


Age: The age, either young or old, seems to make no difference in terms 
of the level of political interest which the voters exhibit in the election. 
However, the place of residence as to urban or rural areas seems to make 
some difference. Two out of three urban voters, both old and young, are 
highly interested in the election, while only one out of three rural voters, 
again for both old and young, are highly interested in the election. 


Sex: Generally speaking the male voters show a greater degree of interest 
in elections in both urban and rural residents. The sex difference on interest 
in the election is much greater, however, for the rural than for the urban 
voters. For instance, our data shows that while one out of two urban females 
was highly interested in the election, only one out of five rural females voters 
was. 

Length of Residence: The length of residence in the rural area seems to 
some extent related to age and the older people seem somewhat less interested 
in the election than the younger people. In the urban area also, the longer a 
person has been living in an area does not necessarily mean that he will be- 
come more interested in electoral politics. Our data shows a mixed pat- 
tern in that about one out of two of those who have been living in an urban 
area less than 15 years shows a high interest in the election, whereas two out 
of three and three out of five in the other two groups respectively show such 
high interest. 


POLITICAL EFFICACY 


Questions often asked in connection with voting and other types of po- 
litical participation are related to “political efcacy.”!! To test this, each 
respondent was asked: “How influential do you feel you are in the political 
process?” In Table 8, the responses to this question are analyzed again in 
terms of our socio-economic and demographic variables, controlled for the 
places of residence. 


“Instead of devising a complex index and scale to measure “political efficacy,” we 
relied on the most simple method, i.e., a single questionnaire item. 
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As the table shows, economic status and the length of residence do not 
make any difference as far as the sense of political efficacy is concerned for 
both urban and rural samples. Education seems to be the most significant 
correlate. Age and sex seem to have some bearing in this regard. 


Level of Education: ïn both urban and rural areas, education and the 
sense of political efficacy are most positively related. It is significant that 
those who feel strongly that they are highly influential in the political process 
are found only among the high and medium educated in our sample. When 
the urban and rural samples are compared, the urban educated show a 
slightly higher sense of political efficacy than the rural educated. 


Age: The younger people on‘ the whole seem to feel more politically 
efficacious than the older people and the urban young show a stronger sense 
of political efficacy than the rural young. 

Sex: The male voters show a greater sense of political efficacy than the 
female voters. Interestingly, this relationship is almost identical for both 
urban and rural voters in our sample. 


CONCLUSION 


The anomaly of Korean voting behavior has often been pointed out. The 
urban voters vote less than the rural voters. An attempt was made in this 
study to explain this relationship betwen urbanization and voter participa- 
tion in the elections. 


Our findings show that the low turnout rate of the urban voters, apart from 
male and female differences, is due to the low turnout rate of those who are 
young and those who are highly educated. In the rural areas, whether the 
voters are young or whether they are highly educated, they invariably show 
a high turnout rate. It is in the urban areas that they tend to stay away from 
voting at election time. On the whole, the rural voters seem to be more sub- 
jected to vote mobilization than the urban voters. Why then are those who 
are young and educated more likely to stay away from voting in the urban 
areas once they are less subjected to vote mobilization? 

The young people in the urban setting seem to show their own unique 
behavior pattern in voting. One plausible explanation is that many young 
people, particularly those without much education, do not feel interested in 
the election, feel less politically efficacious and less obligated to vote as a 
matter of citizen duty. 

Education is one outstanding variable that is significantly related to in- 
terest in politics and in the elections. It is also significantly related to the 
sense of political efficacy. The more educated a person is, the more interested 
he feels in politics and the elections. He also feels more efficacious in the 
political process. But still the educated in Korea’s urban setting are the ones 
who refuse to exercise their vote franchise. Several explanations are offered 
in this connection. 
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As it has been pointed out in a political socialization study conducted 
earlier by one of the authors,!? educated Koreans, particularly the young 
educated Koreans, tend to be alienated. The more politically sophisticated 
they become, the more intensely they feel about the futility of political ac- 
tion. It is this feeling of alienation then that has been keeping them away 
from voting and their sense of political efficacy is shown not through the 
regular, institutionalized political channels, but often through the irregular, 
non-institutionalized political channels. 13 

To the young, educated, urban Korean, an election is a meaningless con- 
test. In Korea’s republican history, the ruling party has been the dominant 
party. Opposition parties have existed, but they have never been able to win 
power through the electoral process. A peaceful transition of power is yet to 
take place in Korea. Given this fact then, an election is merely symbolic and 
it is a mechanism for the ruling party to mobilize the masses to legitimize its 
continued rule. The young educated Koreans in the urban setting have re- 
fused to partake in this process. 

Parenthetically, this case of alienation of the young and educated in urban 
Korea is more than a deviant case. It is indeed a deep seated pathological 
case for fragile Korean democracy and the integration of this group into the 
regime is an urgent requirement for the sake of continuity and stability in 
the Korean political system. 


12Kim and Yoo, “Political Socialization in Korea,” pp. 259-269. 

*8Our study, based on survey data, disproves the Kim and Koh hypothesis that in 
Korea “the higher the levels of education, the higher the interest in the campaign and the 
greater commitment to democratic values.” See Kim and Koh, “Electoral Behavior,” 
p. 840. Kim and Koh based their study on aggregate election statistics. 
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THE SOVIET SYSTEM OF 
COLLECTIVE SECURITY 
IN ASIA 
/ Alexander O. Ghebhardt* 


S oviet foreign policy in Asia has been the subject of much attention 
recently, yet no comprehensive study has been undertaken. Most studies deal 
with Soviet relations with a specific region such as the Indian subcontinent, 
Japan or China and, because of this focus on regional aspects, have so far 
failed to consider the wider implications of Soviet moves and motives and 
their impact on the newly emerging balance of power. 


With few exceptions,’ scant attention has been paid to the Soviet proposal 
for collective security in Asia and the response of the Asian governments to 
this idea. The presence of the Russian Navy in the Indian Ocean and the 
Sea of Japan has received wide coverage, but no attempt has been made to 
relate either the Soviet naval expansion to the collective security proposal 
or the USSR’s military capabilities and diplomatic initiatives to the position 
of various Asian states. Strategic parity between the two superpowers and 
its relevance to the Asian continent is another important factor in the newly 
emerging balance of power. 


This article will discuss current and future options for Soviet policy- 
making in Asia and the Pacific, taking into account the points raised above. 


Tae CoLLECTIVE SECURITY PROPOSAL 


In June 1969 at the Moscow International Meeting of the Communist and 
Workers parties, Leonid Brezhnev spoke about the need for a system of col- 
lective security in Asia. A few days earlier an article in [zvestyia signed by 
V.V. Matveyev had described the proposal in somewhat broader terms.” 


* The author would like to thank Professor Robert H. Donaldson of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, Mr. Hugh O'Neill and Dr. William H. Overholt of the Hudson Institute, Dr. 
Margaret Roff of Manhattan Community College, and Dr. Gaston J. Sigur, Director, 
Institute of Sino-Soviet Studies, George Washington University for their valuable com- 
ments on this article. 

*Two notable exceptions are: Frank N. Trager with Robert P. Bordonaro, “The Ninth 
CCP Congress and the World Communist Conference: Their Meaning for Asia,” Orbis, 
number 3, Fall 1969, pp. 756-761 and Robert H. Donaldson, “India: the Soviet Stake in 
Stability,” Asian Survey, XII: 6, June 1972, pp. 475-92. 

"V.V. Matveyev, “A Filled Vacuum,” Izvestyia, May 29, 1969. 
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Neither the Brezhnev speech nor the /zvestyia article put forward any specific 
program. This lack of specificity was the result of the multi-faceted answer 
that the proposal seemed to require at that time. 


In the West, Brezhnev’s plan for collective security in Asia was greeted 
with surprise but an immediate explanation was provided: the proposal was 
believed to be directed against China.? This interpretation was obvious in 
the aftermath of the Sino-Soviet military clashes on Damansky Island in 
January 1969.4 Subsequent Soviet statements attempted to dispel this im- 
pression of stressing that the proposal was not directed against any one 
country or group of countries, but on the contrary was intended to establish 
“friendly,” “good neighborly” cooperation with a number of Asian states.” 
There is very little doubt, however, that both China and the U.S. were the 
principal targets of what appeared to be a Soviet plan of containing the 
former and taking the place of the latter in the Pacific Basin. Whether the 
policy of containment against China was to be accomplished by the estab- 
lishment of a military alliance or the conclusion of bilateral treaties, the 
vagueness of the proposal seemed to allow sufficient room for either option. 


The reassertion of the Soviet Union’s role not only as a European but also 
as an Asian power was prompted by Britain’s decision to withdraw from 
positions east of Suez. Feeling that a vacuum had been created by the British 
departure, the Soviets apparently decided that the expansion of their Navy 
would allow them to back up their diplomatic activity by a show of strength 
at sea. Despite their protestations to the contrary, the Russians did not seem 
to be inimical to the idea of taking the place of the former colonial power,® 
particularly since this would contribute to their increased presence in some 
Asian countries. 


Insufficient attention has been given to the relevance of the collective 
security plan in relation to Vietnam. It is possible that the Soviet leaders 
were able to predict the approximate date of the Nixon Doctrine speech 
given by the President of the U.S. only one month after the Brezhnev pro- 
posal. The nearly coincidental timing of the Soviet and American doctrines 
does not entirely exclude the possibility that the Soviet leaders at least felt 
that a new approach was being studied in Washington as a prelude to 
gradual disengagement in Southeast Asia. The attempt to reduce the influ- 
ence of both China and the U.S. would stand a better chance of success if 


3Peter Howard, “A System of Collective Security,” Mizan, XI:4, 1969, especially pp. 
199 and 203. 

*For an excellent account see Thomas W. Robinson, “The Sino-Soviet Border Dis- 
pute: Background, Development and the March 1969 Clashes,” The American Political 
Science Review, LXV1:4, December 1972. 

SAndrei A. Gromyko, “Questions of the International Situation and Foreign Policy of 
the Soviet Union,” Moscow News Supplement, July 1969. 

"Robert H. Donaldson, op. cit., p. 481. 
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the USSR offered what appeared to be a program of security and cooperation 
as an alternative to the Nixon Doctrine.” 

The following implications for U S. policy-making can be derived from 
the provisions of the Soviet security proposal. 

In formulating the Nixon Doctrine more attention should have been given 
to the Soviet proposal for collective security. If U.S. military disengagement 
and the growing role played by the Asians themselves—two major provisions 
of the new American doctrine—were to be followed by an increasing Soviet 
presence in the area in the form of military aid, naval presence and bilateral 
treaties which would imply closer cooperation between the USSR and the 
other signatories, then in the face of U.S. withdrawal and beset by internal 
disturbances at home and hostile neighbors, a number of Asian countries 
may prefer an accommodation with the Soviet Union. Subsequent attacks 
by the Russians against the Nixon Doctrine have particularly stressed what 
they perceive to be the “defeat” of the imperialists and a retreat from the 
previous position of “open aggression” to a doctrine according to which 
“Asians fight other Asians.”’ 

By that time the Soviet Union had apparently become aware of the im- 
pending rapprochement between the U.S. and the Chinese People’s Republic.® 
Fear that a Washington-Peking-Tokyo axis might be the final result between 
Peking and Washington presumably caused apprehension in Moscow. Thus, 
Moscow attempted to break up this alliance which, by its very nature, was 
thought to be directed against the Soviet Union or at least aimed at con- 
taining it. Economic advantages in the form of natural gas and raw materials 
were offered to the Japanese not only as bait.to keep them away from China 
but as a means of exacerbating U.S -Japanese economic rivalry and tying 
Japan to Russia economically. 

Even before the dissolution of SEATO began, one of the goals of the 
security plan was to erode the basis of other regional alliances in Asia and 
the Pacific. ASPAC and ASEAN became the targets of Soviet diplomacy 
and propaganda. Instead of military and political blocs on a regional basis, 





"Recent statements by Soviet political commentators and leaders of pro-Soviet Asian 
communist parties indicate a renewed emphasis on this aspect of the proposal. See the 
reported statement by Wickremasinghe, Secretary General of the pro-Soviet Sri Lanka 
Communist Party, that “The idea of collective security in Asia which stands in opposi- 
tion to the policy of internecine wars ... is the only alternative to the ‘Guam doctrine.’ 
The implementation of this idea can radically alter the whole system of international 
hel A. Pavlovsky, “Peace and Security for Asia,” Sovetskaya Rossiya, August 24, 

, p. 3. 

"Yuri Zhukov, “Spiro Agnew’s Marathon,” Pravda, January 24, 1970, p. 4; also Colonel 
N. Ponomarev, “Change in the World Balance of Power and the Crisis of the Military 
Doctrine of Imperialism,” Kommunist vooruzhennykh sil, number 14, July 1971, p. 13. 

"Pravda, July 25, 1969, p. 4. See especially the following statement: “It goes without 
saying that any designs to use the contacts between Peking and Washington for some 
pressure on the Soviet Union and the states of the socialist community are nothing but 
the result of loss of touch with reality.” 
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the Soviet Union was offering the Asian nations its own variant of security 
based, at that time, on bilateral treaties. 


The USSR tried to prevent the expansion of Chinese influence in Eastern 
Europe and simultaneously to curtail the impact of the U.S. policy of build- 
ing bridges which, with advantageous offering of trade and economic bene- 
fits, constituted a strong temptation for the starved East European‘ econo- 
mies, burdenéd by Comecon obligations and lack of hard-currency and ad- 
vanced teclinology. Politically, the USSR was concerned about the possible 
formation of a Bucharest-Belgrade-Tirana “axis” which would have pre- 
sumably adopted anti-Soviet tones and eventually fallen under the influence 
of Washington or Peking or both. 

In the event that the Washington-Peking-Tokyo triangle ‘could not be 
easily broken because of the outstanding issues between the Soviet Union 
and Japan, the most pressing of which were the conclusion of the Soviet- 
Japanese peace treaty and the return of the northern territories, the Soviet 
Union sought an ally in India to help stabilize the balance of power in ‘Asia. 
A possible Moscow-New Delhi axis was to be opposed to the Washington- 
Peking-Tokyo triangle. 


SovIET-PAKISTANI RELATIONS 


Despite its support for India during the Indo-Pakistani war of 1971, the 
Soviet Union immediately tried to mend its relations with Pakistan following 
Yahya Khan’s replacement by President Bhutto. While at the governmental 
level the USSR made an effort to promote peaceful relations between India 
and Pakistan, behind the scenes it encouraged secessionist movements in 
Baluchistan and Pakhtunistan aimed at complicating the closer relationship 
between Islamabad and Teheran. 

Faced with serious problems at home and eager to surmount difficulties 
following in the wake of defeat, Bhutto decided to accept Moscow’s offer of 
help. As one American analyst observed: “President Bhutto accepted public 
chastisement during his visit to Moscow in order to mitigate Soviet hostility 
and secure a resumption of Soviet economic aid.”?° The Pakistanis did not, 
however, accept the collective security proposal, despite apparent Soviet 
pressure on this particular issue. Pakistan has never been receptive to the 
idea of collective security because of its friendly relations with China and 
the feeling that India was the key to an Asian system of collective security 
while Moscow represented the linchpin. 


THE SMALL AND MEDIUM SIZE ASIAN COUNTRIES 


The Soviet Union found an unexpectedly sympathetic ear in Malaysia 
where the retirement of Prime Minister Tunku Abdul Rahman contributed to 


°William J. Barnds, “Soviet Policy in South Asia” in Norton T. Dodge (editor), 
The Soviets in Asia, Mechanicsville, Maryland: Cremona Foundation, May 1972, p. 58. 
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thé modification of Kuala Lumpur’s foreign policy orientation. The:new Pre- 
mier, Tun Abdul Razak, immediately put forward a proposal to make Ma- 
laysia a neutral country, independent of the superpowers’ political and 
military blocs. The Malaysian Prime Minister seemed to believe that his 
country’s plan for neutrality and the Soviet proposal for collective Pepay 
supplemented each other to some extent. 

‘The idea that the Malaysian government was trying to advance was that 
no neutralization of Southeast Asia was feasible while the Vietnam war was 
still being fought. Malaysia proposed thé convocation of a conference of 
Southeast Asian nations on Vietnam without “the presence of any outside 
power.”"! As the Malaysian Prime Minister: discovered during his visit to 
Moscow, his hope of receiving Russia’s “sympathetic understanding” of his 
neutralization plans did not come to fruition. Instead, the Soviet Prime 
Minister ‘advanced once again the idea of “ensuring collective security in 
Asia.” | 

Despite:disagreement between. the USSR and. Malaysia over implementa- 
tion of a policy with some common facets, Malaysia came to play. a signifi- 
cant role. in. Soviet foreign policy in Asia. The neutralist tendencies .of the 
Malaysian Prime Minister suited Soviet policy designed to nullify the Asian 
countries regional security organizations. On March 12, 1973 Malaysia de- 
clared its intention to withdraw from ASPAC. Although ASPAC has been all 
along a cultural and economic organization designed 1 to promote cooperation 
among its members, Malaysia’ s action could, in the end, have a negative effect 
upon, other countries in this area in view ‘of Soviet diplomatic initiatives. 

Should the collective security proposal fail to gain acceptance, neutrality 
will be preférable in the Soviet view to a series of regional security alliances 
in which the Western powers play even a marginal role. Furthermore, neu- 
trality may be only the first step toward final acceptance of collective security 
Soviet style. Alternatively, the Russians may be satisfied with a chain of 
neutral states economically dependent on Soviet aid and politically attuned to 
the present arrangement. 

The Soviet attempt to improve relations with small and medium-sized 
Asian states must be viewed in the context of the realignment of the regional 
balance of power on the continent. The U.S. withdrawal from Vietnam and 
Britain’s withdrawal from east of Suez contributed to a more flexible policy 
on the part of countries like ‘Thailand, Singapore and Iran. The detente 
following rapprochement between the U.S. and China as well as the imple- 
mentation of the Nixon Doctrine have made reliancé upon direct American 
support uncertain. 

The only exception was Thailand before the recent student riots that led 
to the overthrow of the military government. But even before the student 


i 
See reported | statement by Tan Sri Ghazali Shafie,-Far Eastern Economic Review, 
September 12, 1971, p. 4. 
127 bid, October 3, 1972, p. 5 
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riots broke out, the former Foreign Minister of Thailand, Thanat Khoman, 
had come out in favor of improving relations with both Russia and China 
following his visit to Washington and acceptance of the Nixon theory of the 
five power world. The Kittikachorn government took a few steps toward a 
more flexible foreign policy in the wake of American withdrawal from Viet- 
nam. Khoman’s visit to Washington was followed by the visit to Moscow of 
General Phaphas Charusathien, until recently Deputy Chairman of the Na- 
tional Executive Council and one of the key men in the Thai government. 
It is not certain that the collective security issue came up for discussion but 
another Thai official, Prasit Karnchanavat, after his visit to Peking, declared 
that China was willing to establish diplomatic relations with Thailand.** 


The recent overthrow of the military government raises the question 
whether U.S. involvement in the defense of that country is still considered 
a feasible option for U.S. policy-making. Although the Prime Minister of 
Singapore Lee Kuan Yew reportedly reached an agreement with former 
Vice President Spiro Agnew on the necessity for the U.S. to maintain bases 
in Thailand and to help make that country a buffer against possible Com- 
munist expansion to the south,‘ presumably no definite decision will be 
taken before calm is restored and a stable government is in a position to 
make important foreign policy decisions. 


Singapore opened its facilities to the visiting Soviet naval squadrons but 
has not welcomed the collective security proposal. The position of the Singa- 
pore government, beset by growing fears of the Soviet naval presence in the 
Indian Ocean and insurgency in Thailand, has undergone a substantial 
change. Evidence for this can be found in Lee Kuan Yew’s proposal for the 
formation of a joint air-naval force made up of the U.S., Japan, Australia 
and Asian nations to counter Soviet naval power in the Pacific and the In- 
dian Oceans.'® The position of the Singapore Premier has also been influ- 
enced by his apparent desire to play an important role in regional affairs, 
possibly with the help of the U.S. and Japan. Singapore’s deeper involvement 
in regional affairs and the improvement of relations with Indonesia as well 
as the creation of a joint fleet and air force would allay his fears of being 
“swallowed up” by bigger neighbors or of his country being transformed 
into a Russian naval outpost or a “third” China. 


In Indonesia, President Suharto’s government has been strongly opposed 
to any form of regional cooperation that would involve the creation of a 
supranational organization dominated by a non-Asian power.?® Rejecting 


*8Far Eastern Economic Review, September 23, 1972, p. 5. 

Fhe New York Times, February 6, 1973. 

157bid., May 12, 1973. 

itJustus M. van der Kroef suggests that Indonesia's opposition to collective security 
agreements in Southeast Asia “may well have been decisive in frustrating the Brezhnev 
proposal.” Australian Security Policies and Problems, New York, National Strategy 
Information Center, 1970, p. 27. 
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both the Whitlam proposal for the creation of an Association of Asian Coun- 
tries and the Soviet scheme as being “biased to one side,””!* the Indonesian 
government has instead improved its relations with Singapore. 


As a consequence of the Sino-Soviet conflict, both Moscow and Peking 
have tried to persuade Chiang Kai-shek to avoid close relations with the 
other communist superpower. The collective security design has played an 
interesting role in Soviet relations with Taiwan, for while the Russians have 
made no overt attempt to draw Taipei into their plans for a system of col- 
lective security in Asia, the Sino-Soviet conflict has contributed to at least 
one instance of an unofficial contact between the two capitals. The reported 
visit of Victor Louis to Taiwan was probably connected with a Soviet at- 
tempt to counter increasing CPR propaganda in favor of closer contacts 
between Peking and Taipei. Rumors that Chiang Kai-shek’s son and prob- 
able successor, Chiang Ching-kuo, might regard closer contacts with Russia 
favorably, have induced the Soviet Union to send its emissary to Taipei. 
Russian attacks against Taiwan have considerably subsided except when the 
USSR thought Taiwan’s diplomatic activity might result in an undermining 
of the collective security plan. 

Although Soviet-Taiwanese relations should be seen in the context of the 
Sino-Soviet conflict, it is more likely that Moscow would pursue a double- 
edged policy toward Taiwan, trying on the one hand to prevent a rapproche- 
ment between Taiwan and Peking, and on the other to force the Asian 
countries to break off relations with Taipei in order to undermine any mili- 
tary alliance in which Taiwan would play an important role following the 
U.S. withdrawal from Asia. As part of their double-edged policy the Russians 
may be contemplating using Taiwan as a pawn to prevent closer military and 
economic cooperation between the CPR and Japan. 


_ While Soviet relations with a number of countries continue to be on shaky 
ground, ties with Iran have reached a new high following Kosygin’s trip to 
Teheran in March and Premier Abbas Hoveyda’s return visit to Moscow in 
August 1973. The final communique included a paragraph devoted to col- 
lective security in.Asia; the topic was previously discussed by the two sides 
during Kosygin’s visit to Teheran when the Iranian foreign minister declared 
that his country viewed the Soviet proposal sympathetically.+8 


Although insertion of the collective security issue into the final com- 
munique represents a success for Soviet diplomacy, it is doubtful that the 
Iranian government would be willing to accept the Soviet proposal without 
a serious study of all possible implications. It is more likely that considera- 
tion of the proposal was a small price to pay for the economic and political 


"See Indonesian Foreign Minister Adam Malik’s reported statement that the Soviet col- 
lective security scheme is “biased to one side.” According to Malik any collective scheme 
should include China, the United States, France and Britain, not just Asia and the Soviet 
Union. The Mirror, Singapore, 9:37, September 10, 1973, p. 2. 

*®Kayhan International, Teheran, March 14, 1973. 
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benefits Iran stands to.gain from improved relations with the USSR. A rise 
of approximately 35% in the price of natural gas in accordance with the 
world market price and Soviet plans to import more than eight million cubic 
meters of gas from Iran more than compensate for the lip-service to the 
collective security. proposal. ‘Soviet propaganda -has already started to use 
the Soviet-Iranian communique to advertise the fact that the two sides agreed 
to “contribute to the idea of creating a system of collective security in Asia 
in such a way that it may encompass ‘all the countries of this continent.”?9 


_ The conclusion of the Soviet- Iraqi Friendship and Cooperation Treaty of 
April 1972 followed by the Iraqi-Kuwait border clashes. must have made the 
Iranian government even more ‘aware of the military and economic conse- 
quences of: the Soviet presence in the Persian Gulf. Resumption of diplo- 
matic relations between ‘Baghdad and Teheran and subsequent involvement 
of Iraq in the Middle East war will présumably delay a further step on col- 
lective security for the moment. 


Soviet policy toward Afghanistan has been ee influenced by 
the amount of economic and military aid given the armed forces. In-the past 
four years Soviet military aid amounted to 60% of all the armament pro- 
cured by the Afghan army. Politically, President Nikolai Podgornyi’s visit 
to Kabul in May 1973 marked an important-point in relations between the 
two countries. During his visit Podgornyi tried once again to persuade his 
hosts of the desirability of collective security in Asia, declaring that it is a 
pressing problem.”° No mention of collective security was made in the final 
communique except to'say that “the Soviet Union and Afghanistan reaffirm 
that the achievement of security in Asia requires the joint efforts of all coun- 
tries of this area.”?1 The July coup leading to. the overthrow of the monarchy 
was seen in neighboring countries as à domestic development triggered off 
by King Mohammed Zaher Shah’s inability to satisfy an important part of 
the armed forces and intellectuals. The absence of genuine democracy, stu- 
dent riots and the apparent state of near bankruptcy in which the country 
found itself precipitated the take-over.?? 


The first foreign policy action of the new. President, Mohammed Daud, 
was to declare his support for the traditional policy of non-alignment and 
the desire to remain outside any military bloc.28 Although Daud was known 
as a hawk on the Pakhtunistan issue back in 1963, the Pakistani press im- 
mediately expressed approval of his foreign policy declaration: 


194, Povlovsky, “Peace and Security in Asia,” op. cit., 5 3. 
2°Speech delivered by Nikolai Podgornyi at the dinner given in his honor by the 
King of Afghanistan, Moscow, TASS in English, May 21, 1973; for comments on the 
re y Usatov, “Soviet-Afghan Friendship,” Moscow, New Times, number 22, June 
p 
aM ocom l Domestic Service in Russian, May 25, 1973. 
The Kabul Times, July 18, 1973, p. 1. 
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neighbors of Afghanistan will keenly watch how assiduously it sticks 
to its avowed policy of non-alignment and non-involvement in collective 
security.?4 


While relative success on the question of collective security was registered 
by the USSR following Podgornyi’s visit in May, the departure from the 
government of Premier Mohammed Musa Shafiq and especially of Defense 
Minister Khan Mohammad has resulted in a certain degree of coolness be- 
tween Moscow and Kabul. 


AUSTRALIA'AND COLLECTIVE SECURITY 


At the other side of the hemisphere, Australian foreign policy has under- 
gone a substantial change following the election of the first Labor govern- 
ment in the post-war period. Prime Minister Gough Whitlam’s decision to 
withdraw Australian troops from Vietnam and his recognition of the CPR 
in December 1972 were accompanied by a decision to withdraw from 
ASPAC in February 1973. Some moves in this direction had been made by 
former Prime Minister John Gorton. Both Gorton and External Affairs 
Minister Freth had welcomed Russian participation in some form of eco- 
nomic assistance to the Southeast Asian nations. Gorton appeared to be 
willing to accept the idea, with the possible encouragement of Washington, 
that Australia and the Soviet Union could work together to assist in the 
conclusion of non-aggression pacts among the Southeast Asian countries.*® 
Gorton’s proposal coincided to some extent with the Soviet plan for collective 
security in’ Asia because, as the Soviet media have repeatedly emphasized 
following ‘Brezhnev’s speech in 1969, the non-use of force was one of the 
cardinal principles of the Soviet proposal.*® 


The establishment of diplomatic relations with China by the new Labor 
government appeared to have temporarily cooled Australian overtures to 
the Soviet Union on this particular issue. Gorton’s policies may have been 
influenced by a desire to appease the Russians and fend off their attacks 
during an election year, especially since his Vietnam policy was sharply 
criticized by intellectuals within his own party. The Russians’ main points 
of attack against Gorton were directed at two issues: his role in the creation 
of ASEAN, which was purportedly established to “. . . suppress national 
liberation movements in the Asian countries located in the vicinity of Viet- 
nam,” and the construction of a naval base at Cockburn Sound near Free- 
mantle aimed at checking Russian activity in the Indian Ocean.?7 


, ™The Pakistan Times, July 19, 1973, p. 4. 

“Justus M. van der Kroef, op. cit., p. 30-31. 
. L. I. Brezhnev, “For a Greater Unity of Communists, For a Fresh Upsurge of the 
Anti-Imperialist Struggle,” Moscow, June 6, 1969, p. 53. 

"Igor Bestuzhev, “Washington’s Emissary,” Izvestyia, February 4, 1969, p. 3, and 
Aleksandr Malyshkin, “Australia Desires U.S. Presence at Naval Base,” Radio Moscow 
in English to Southeast Asia and Australasia, March 10, 1970. 
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Recognition of the Chinese People’s Republic by the Labor government 
has not drawn any hostile reaction from Moscow as it was followed by Prime 
Minister Whitlam’s attempt to improve relations with the USSR as well in 
the context of the new balance of power. The Russians may be more content 
with a government in Canberra which will disengage itself almost completely 
from Southeast Asia and maintain a neutral position in the Sino-Soviet 
conflict. Australian nationalism forged by Whitlam, with its anti-British and 
anti-American overtones, could eventually lead to closer ties between Can- 
berra and Moscow.”® A zone of peace in southeast Asia and the Pacific which 
will include Australia and New Zealand among its members would contribute 
to regional stability in that part of the world. 


JAPAN AND COLLECTIVE SECURITY 


Following Brezhnev’s speech in 1969, Japan has become a principal target 
for Soviet diplomacy. Soviet-Japanese relations have, however, been checked 
by the close association of Tokyo and Washington and the outstanding issues 
between Tokyo and Moscow, the most important of which are the conclusion 
of the peace treaty for the Soviet Union and the return of the northern terri- 
tories to Japan. For these reasons the Russians made no progress in Japan 
despite stepping up their campaign on collective security in Asia. 


The Japanese newspapers’ comments on the Soviet proposal range from 
allegations that the scheme is directed against China to an attempt made to 
“lure especially those ‘raw material-supplying countries’ in the Middle East 
and Southeast Asia.” The Russians have lent credibility to the latter assump- 
tions by their criticisms of Japanese economic interests in this part of the 
world.?® Moscow’s eagerness for Japanese economic benefits, advanced tech- 
nology and investment in Siberian oil and natural gas deposits in the Yakutsk 


SA somewhat different note was sounded by Whitlam during his visit to New Delhi 
when he and Prime Minister Indira Gandhi declared that they would promote regional 
cooperation in the Indian Ocean. Whitlam stated that he had requested revision of the 
agreement with the U.S. for the maintenance of U.S. bases. It is not clear whether 
Whitlam is looking for closer relations with New Delhi or trying to play a more sig- 
nificant role in Asian politics. His stand represents a clear departure from the pro-Ameri- 
can policies of his predecessors and indicates a reorientation toward Asia and the Pacific 
region. The New York Times, June 7, 1973. 


2°See V. Yakovlev’s commentary: “Japan and Asian Countries,” Radio Moscow in 
Korean, March 12, 1973 in which the author accuses Japanese monopolies of having 
“concentrated on the extraction of raw materials and the production of semifinished 
products and consumer goods.” Compare this statement to V. Kassis’ reported conver- 
sation with S. Nagano, Chairman of the Japanese Chamber of Trade and Industry, in 
Ievestyia of March 22, 1973. Kassis quotes favorably Nagano’s statement that the Japa- 
nese economy has no raw materials but the Soviet Union’s wealth of ore, gas, oil and 
coal can make the difference. The advantages of Soviet-Japanese economic cooperation 
are further enhanced, according to the author, by the currency crisis, revaluation of the 
yen, and import of U.S. agricultural products. Soviet-Japanese economic ties, on the 
other hand, develop equally without “upsets and knockdowns.” 
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SSR is tempered by the Soviets’ “extreme sensitivity about possible diversion 
of Japanese economic growth into military might.”%° 


The Soviet Union was adamant in refusing the return of the northern ter- 
ritories or even considering the southern pair of islands during Premier 
Tanaka’s recent visit to Moscow. Nor was the question of the peace treaty 
satisfactorily solved. The Russians raised the collective security issue during 
the negotiations but refused to compromise on the territorial question. The 
Soviet leaders used the Middle East war to demand an increase in the price 
of oil rather than using oil to persuade the Japanese to renounce the claim 
to the two northern islands.°! The Russians fear that acquiescence to the 
Japanese demand will open the door to a series of territorial questions set- 
tled at the end of World War I] to their own advantage. As Soviet sources 
have acknowledged, their country is not prepared to tie the territorial ques- 
tion to the collective security proposal, particularly since the European 
security negotiations are predicated on the maintenance of the status quo.®” 
While Soviet diplomacy has appeared to be eager to improve relations with 
Tokyo—on its own terms, without making any concessions—the Japanese 
have found an ally on the territorial question in Peking. The Chinese media 
has loudly lent its support to the revision of the status quo, particularly since 
Nixon’s visit to Peking, followed by that of Premier Tanaka.*% 

As for the Japanese, they have been careful not to become entangled into 
an alliance against China or even to serve as a pretext for Soviet propa- 
ganda goals.3+ The Soviet unwillingness to make any political concessions 
during Tanaka’s visit, despite some success in trade negotiations leading to 
an endorsement of combined Japanese-American-Soviet exploitation of na- 
tural gas, led to a refusal on Japan’s part to include any mention of collective 
security in Asia in the final communique. This was the second time in 1973 
that the Russians had failed to push the Asian collective security system into 


Kiichi Saeki, “Toward Japanese Cooperation in Siberian Development,” Problems 
of Communism, May-June 1972, p. 9. 

Elisabeth Pond, “Japan and Russia: The View from Tokyo,” Foreign Affairs, 52:1, 
October 1973, p. 147. 

*2Asahi Evening News, English Edition, January 20, 1970, p. 1. For a recent restate- 
ment of the Soviet position preceding Tanaka’s visit, see Army General A. Luchinsky, 
Hero of the Soviet Union, “Victory in the Name of Peace,” Izvestyia, September 2, 1973, 
p. 3. “. .. one should not fail to draw attention to the fact that there are in Japan and 
beyond it forces which oppose the relaxation of international tension and are striving to 
frustrate a further improvement in Soviet-Japanese relations. They are making terri- 
torial demands on the Soviet Union as a condition of the conclusion of the peace treaty 
between the two countries, Such demands cannot, of course, promote the establishment 
of good neighborly relations between the two countries.” 

“New China News Agency, November 9, 1972; Chou En Lai, “Report to the Tenth 
Party Congress of the Communist Party of China,” August 24, 1973. Reprinted in Peking 
Review, nos. 35-36, September 7, 1973, p. 23; New China News Agency in English, 
September 25, 1973. 

*4See Yomiuri Shimbun, August 20, 1972 and the Soviet reply: V. Kudryavtsev, “What 
the Daily Yomiuri Is Thinking Of,” Izvestyia, August 23, 1973, p. 3. For an attempt to 
eg the official Japanese position on collective security see Elisabeth Pond, op. cit., 
p. 
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the final communique in negotiations with an Asian country, and in this 
respect the political outcome of Tanaka’s visit can be considered a temporary 
setback for Soviet diplomacy. By dangling in front of the Japanese the. ad- 
vantages of economic cooperation and a substantial share in the exploitation 
of Siberian raw materials, the Russians presumably hope that political co- 
operation will follow at a later stage and thus prevent a closer association 
between Japan, China and the Southeast Asian and Pacific countries. 


THE INDIAN POSITION 


India’s reaction to the Soviet proposal has been influenced by events and 
force outside its control. In 1969. when the proposal was first made, the 
Indian government received it with politeness but without particular en- 
thusiasm. Prime Minister Indira Gandhi and the Indian government were 
concerned at that time with the Soviet attempt to fill the vacuum left by the 
British, as well as by the attempt by one of the superpowers to impose a 
military and economic supranational organism over the heads of Asian 
nations. Instead, India advocated U.N. guarantees for the countries of the 
region. 

Growing tensions between India and Pakistan were to compel the Indians 
to pay lip service to the Soviet proposal. The conclusion of the Soviet-Indian 
Friendship and Cooperation Treaty in 197] was interpreted by the Soviet 
side as the first and probably most important step in the effort to erect a 
system of collective security in Asia.®° 

Following the Indo-Pakistani war, however, opposition to the Treaty and 
the collective security proposal began to mount. Unhappiness within the 
Indian General Staff was voiced in the form of a warning addressed to the 
intelligentsia and the political leaders about the possibility of a future war 
against both Pakistan and China: 


treaties and defense pacts are but poor substitutes for possessing inde- 
pendent armed strength—they may be a good umbrella but a bad roof.38 


An important faction within the Indian General Staff seemed to believe that 
undue reliance on both the Soviet-Indian treaty and the Simla agreement of 
1972 between India and Pakistan were no substitute for vigilance and mili- 
tary preparedness. 

Nor is the Soviet proposal for collective security in Asia, according to 
the same sources, much to the liking of the Indian military leaders. Soviet 
military power and especially the presence of the Russian Navy in the Indian 
Ocean has been a source of discomfort to both political and military leaders 


i Ra sag J. Barnds, “Moscow and South Asia,” Problems of Communism, May-June 
2, p. 25. 
*°Major K. Brahma Singh, “Lest We Falter,” The Journal of the United Services 
Institution of India, January-March 1972. Reproduced in Military Review, Ft. Leaven- 
worth, Ks., January 1973, p. 84. i 
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in India. The “vacuum” theory in the Indian Ocean, which necessitates the 
presence of one of the superpowers, was rejected by Prime Minister Indira. 
Gandhi during her visit to Ceylon when she declared that the Indian Ocean 
must remain a “zone of peace free from military contests.”°7 The most 
important factors to affect India’s reluctance to maintain a close alliance 
with the Soviet Union are the expansion of its air force and naval power in 
the Indian Ocean, including the construction of the Andaman Island base, 
the desire to improve relations with China and the U.S. while continuing 
its cooperation with the USSR*5 and, most important, the new regional role, 
political and military, which India is prepared to fulfill in Asia. As an In- 
dian author recently stated: 


A significant Indian involvement in the Indian Ocean is seen as ex- 
tremely important if India is to take a clean-cut position to support 
moves to make the Indian Ocean a region of peace free from Big-Power 
rivalry. This specific view again leads to an Indian acceptance of sea- 
based deterrent forces as an important asset for an Indian Ocean 
policy.8® 


Indian aspirations seem to be hampered by a continuing Soviet naval 
presence in the Indian Ocean and by the collective security design. Normal- 
ization of relations with Pakistan during the summer and the signing of the 
agreement for the repatriation of the POWs significantly contributed to a 
“detente” in South Asia. Nevertheless, in order to preserve its sovereignty, 
increase its political and military role while at the same time improving 
relations with China, a nuclear capability is felt to be necessary: 


The exercise of the nuclear option by India is now seen as a major step 
toward eroding the ‘anti-Chinese’ collusion image of India and opening 
the way to a new pattern of improved Sino-Indian relations.*° 


Whether growing Indian military and naval power will undermine the 
‘traditional policy of non-alignment is still an open question. But the new 
orientation of India’s foreign and defense policy toward regionalism is 
hindered by the Soviet proposal for a system of collective security in Asia 
which would allow a non-regional European power to play a role in an Asian 
regional system. 

It appears, therefore, that one principal key to the success of the Soviet- 
sponsored collective security system in Asia lies in the state of Sino-Indian 
relations and the preservation of detente in South Asia. The New Delhi- 
Peking-Karachi dealings for the next few years may prove to be crucial for 
‘Moscow’s place in Asia. 


“The Teheran Journal, April 29, 1973, p. 1. 

**Indira Gandhi, “India and the World,” Foreign Affairs, October 1972, pp. 72-74. 

"M. L. Sondhi, “India and Nuclear China,” Pacific Community, V. 4:2, January, 
1973, p. 269. 

Ibid, p. 268. 
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THE CHINESE POSITION 


From the beginning China has attributed an anti-Chinese motivation to 
the Soviet collective security plan, which it charged was picked up from the 
“garbage heap of the notorious warmonger John Foster Dulles.”** The only 
difference was that the so-called “system of collective security in Asia” was 
actually a proposal to create an anti-Chinese military alliance. The Chinese 
view on this subject was never better expressed than during the visit to 
Peking of British Foreign Secretary Sir Alec Douglas-Home from October 
30 to November 3, 1972, which may have also marked an important step in 
China’s attempt to improve relations with India with the help of Britain. 
Chinese concern that the Soviet Union was trying to play the leading. role in 
Europe, with the help of the European Security Conference, and in Asia 
through its plan for the creation of a system of collective security, was stated 
in this meeting. Improving relations with India will deal a severe blow to 
what the Chinese consider Soviet attempts to isolate them by a chain of 
countries friendly toward and economically subservient to the Soviet Union. 

Official Chinese pronouncements against collective security have been 
rare, but Peking has skillfully reproduced statements published in the media 
in other Asian countries and used private contacts with foreign dignitaries 
and journalists in an effort to counter the Russians, especially in Japan, 
Taiwan and India. After a-long silence Premier Chou En-lai told a group 
of Japanese parliamentarians that the USSR would like to subordinate the 
Chinese People’s Republic with the aid of an Asian security plan.*? 

Despite the renewed Sino-Soviet polemics immediately preceding the 
10th Chinese Communist Party Congress, the report delivered by Chou En-lai 

„made no mention whatsoever of collective security. Chou’s attack against 
the superpowers hegemony, a phrase repeated in the Chinese-French com- 
munique at the conclusion of President Pompidou’s visit to Peking, left the 
impression that opposition to the superpowers’ bloc politics, and in particu- 
lar to schemes conceived for Asia and Europe, was a common rallying point 


for the French and their hosts. ** 


THe CURRENT Soviet POSITION 


As Robert H. Donaldson has noted “. . . it is significant that in the months 
following the Soviet-Indian treaty the USSR had revived the long dormant 


“A sinhua, June 28, 1969. 

*2¥or this and related discussion see V. Yakovlev, “Asia~—-Peace and Security,” Mos- 
cow, New Times, number 10, March 1973, p. 9. 

“See the following statement: “To improve the international situation the two sides 
declare their opposition to hegemony of any type.” PRC-French Communique issued 
September 14, 1973, New China News Agency Domestic Service in Chinese, September 
17, 1973. Also President Pompidou’s reply to a question about hegemony during his 
Press Conference: “In the course of history, different countries have one after another 
sought to seize hegemony. In general, this came to no good end. The position of France 
is well known. She does not favor hegemony by anyone.” “President Pompidou Press 
Conference,” New China News Agency in English, September 14, 1973. 
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notion of a ‘system of collective security in Asia’.”4* The revival of the pro- 
posal became even more obvious as the Nixon Administration was making 
efforts to reach a settlement in Vietnam; for while the war in Southeast Asia 
was going on there was little prospect for the Soviet Union to play an im- 
portant role in Asia. 


The close connection made by the Russians between the ending of the 
Vietnam war and the success of the collective security proposal became evi- 
dent in January 1973 when the Hungarian newspaper Nepszava published the 
most comprehensive article to appear in an East European country on this 
subject. After acknowledging that the ending of the Vietnam war opens good 
prospects for collective security and that relations with the U.S. might be 
improved, the author states that “the attitude of China in the Asian region, 
as well as in international politics as a whole, gives cause for alarm.’45 
The anti-Chinese pitch of the proposal was again indicated by Leonid 
Brezhnev in his Alma-Ata speech. The only new element introduced on that 
occasion was the assertion that the principles on which the proposal is based 
were proclaimed in the resolutions of the Bandung conference.*® This em- 
phasis places the Soviet Union in a position where it can claim to be the 
defender of the Third World countries against Chinese and American en- 
croachment, Following Brezhnev’s speech, a far-ranging article signed by 
I. Aleksandrov, thought to be a pseudonym for a high ranking Soviet official, 
accused China not only of being “transformed into a nuclear missile ‘super- 
power’ whose present leaders would like to sway the destiny of the countries 
and people” but also of “hegemonistic aspirations . . . evidenced above all by 
their activities in Southeast and South Asia, including the old idea to create, 
under Peking’s patronage, a kind of military and political group of states of 
Southeast Asia.”47 


A desire to fill the “vacuum” left by U.S. withdrawal from Southeast Asia 
while preventing the expansion of Chinese influence appears to have become 
one of the major Soviet goals. The flexibility of the collective security pro- 
posal allows Moscow to shift the emphasis from the Persian Gulf to the 
Pacific Basin depending on circumstances. A common approach to collective 
security in both Europe and Asia is now becoming more visible than before. 
The difference is one of degree: in Asia the USSR has started by concluding 
bilateral treaties with a number of countries before embarking on a full- 
scale campaign. It should be noted here that both proposals have evolved 
from what appeared at first to be pure security aspects to a broader frame- 


“Robert H. Donaldson, op. cit., p. 487. 

*Laszlo Diosdi, “Asian Security and Chinese Foreign Policy,” Budapest, Nepszava, 
January 21, 1973, translated by Radio Free Europe. 

Text of General Secretary of the CPSU Central Committee Leonid Brezhnev’s 
speech before a Joint Session of the Kazakh Communist Party Central Committee and 
the Kazakh Supreme Soviet, Moscow Domestic Service in Russian, August 15, 1973. 

“I. Aleksandrov, “On Certain Principles Concerning the Communist Leadership 
Political Course,” Pravda, August 26, 1973, pp. 3-4. 
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work which includes economic cooperation. It is, however, doubtful that 
the Russians will be willing to take part in conferences in Europe and Asia 
simultaneously. In Asia the problems faced by the Soviet Union are com- 
plicated by the existence of diverse interests and commitment to nonalign- 
ment of some Asian countries. But the proposal for the creation of a system 
of collective security in Asia is a serious one and deserves the attention of 
the Asian governments, the U.S., France, Britain and Australia. 


Of particular interest is the attempt to rally support for this idea with the 
help of pro-Soviet Asian parties and other fringe groups. The “Conference 
on Security and Cooperation” in Dacca in May 1973, composed of com- 
munist delegations from 26 countries ranging from the Middle East to 
Japan, and the international communist meeting held in Moscow at the end 
of October, signalled the dilemma in which the Soviet leadership finds itself. 
This is the result of improving relations with the U.S., Japan and other Asian 
countries at the governmental level while at the same time supporting guerilla 
movements in a number of Asian countries and providing armament, train- 
ing and encouragement for Arab aggression in the Middle East. The dift- 
culty the Soviets face in Asia in this respect is that their national and ideo- 
logical interests seem to conflict. For all these reasons it is doubtful that the 
Asian governments will lend their support to a new phase of bloc politics 
orchestrated by Moscow after the end of the Vietnam war and the SEATO 
experience. i 


The Soviet proposal for collective security in Asia is the major diplomatic 
initiative of the 1970s. Its success, or lack of it, depends on the acceptance 
of this idea by China and Japan as well as by developments in South Asian 
and U.S. foreign policy. As long as Peking continues to see the collective 
security proposal as essentially anti-Chinese, chances of holding a confer- 
ence on security and cooperation are indeed slight. A conference will provide 
important advantages for the USSR. Among the potential benefits will be 
acceptance of the idea itself by China, Japan and the U.S., since this fact 
alone will signify a dampening of the Sino-Soviet conflict, implicit recog- 
nition of the status quo enshrined at the end of World War II and potential 
undermining of the Nixon Doctrine with its principal item of providing a 
nuclear umbrella for Japan. 


In the face of Chinese and Japanese opposition to an international con- 
ference, the Russians have the option of attempting to conclude bilateral 
treaties with small and medium-sized countries in Southeast Asia and the 
Pacific Basin, using the Soviet-Indian and Soviet-Iragi treaties as models. 
Changes in governments or leading personalities like those in Thailand 
and Malaysia may lead to either an improvement in relations with the USSR 
or a further step toward neutrality. 


The collective security design will be influenced even more by economic 
relations among the three major protagonists in the Pacific Basin: China, 
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Japan and the Soviet Union. Both the Russians and the Japanese have a 
direct interest in the development of trade and cooperation on a scale far 
exceeding the present, but economic considerations may be negatively in- 
fluenced by continued expansion of Soviet military and naval power. Even- 
tually the strategic-military factor could outweigh the economic factor and 
push China and Japan into an alliance against the Soviet Union. 


‘To some extent the role played by the U.S. and Britain will also affeet 
the security considerations in the area despite the desire of both countries 
to disengage militarily. To help assure acceptance of their proposal, the 
Russians will presumably compromise and accept the participation of both 
the U.S. and Britain as they acquiesced in the participation of U.S. and 
Canada in the European security conference. Should an Asian security con- 
ference ever be held, it will become extremely difficult to satisfy everyone 
because of the great number of participants and the multitude of interests 
involved. 


American withdrawal from Asia but continuation of close economic con- 
tacts with Japan may improve the Soviet position but at the same time create 
further strains between Moscow and Tokyo. If Japan, however, decided to 
develop nuclear weapons, a regional alliance of Asian countries, with Japan- 
ese and Australian input, would pose additional problems for the Soviet 
Union, regardless of China’s position. In that case, the Soviet Union can be 
expected to double its efforts to achieve collective security in Asia. Either 
way, the next decade will witness a growing role for the Soviet Union in 
Asia and the Pacific Basin. The economic, political and military activities 
of the Soviet Union will make substantial progress, but this progress is 
likely to be offset by new power arrangements, with the two Asian super- 
powers, China and Japan, playing counterweight roles and a non-Asian 
power holding the balance. 


ALEXANDER 0. GHEBHARDT is a Research Analyst with the Hudson Institute, Inc., 
Croton-on-Hudson, New York. 





THE ELECTORAL REFORM, THE NEW 
NATIONAL ASSEMBLY, AND DEMOCRACY 
IN SOUTH KOREA: A FUNCTIONAL ANALYSIS 


/ Sung-il Choi* 


A recent turn of events in East Asia has cast doubts in the minds of 
those who have hoped for viable democratic systems in that part of the 
world. In the Philippines and Korea, martial law was declared and consti- 
tutional politics was temporarily suspended. Political changes that were 
subsequently made seem to point to the strengthening of the system of one- 
man rule. In Korea, President Park Chung-Hee succeeded in obtaining pop- 
ular approval through referendum for a constitutional amendment which 
guarantees an indefinite continuation of his period in office. Further, the 
enormous increase in the power of the Presidency has been accomplished, 
to a greater extent, at the expense of the National Assembly. All this has led 
some Asia watchers to write obituaries for a viable democracy in Korea. 
Political reality, however, defies such a simplistic analysis. A particular 
course of events generally produces intended as well as unintended results 
both of which may have equally significant political implications. Therefore, 
when one attempts to assess the significance of a political event, one has to 
analyze that particular event not only in terms of its consequences intended 
and recognized by the protagonists of that event (manifest function) but 
also in terms of those consequences which are neither intended nor recog- 
nized by them (latent function). The need for such an analysis is especially 
great when the question arises concerning the relationship of a political 
event to the process of democratization. For democracy does not simply refer 
to the structural contexts of politics. The rise and fall of a democracy does 
not necessarily coincide with political structural changes such as shifting 
power relations among the branches of government. Democratization is a 
time-consuming process which has to be imbedded in the fabric of the lives 


*I am indebted to my colleague Professor Joe DiGangi for his thoughtful reading of an 
earlier version of this paper. 


*It may be useful to repeat the definitions of these concepts. According to Robert K. 
Merton, function refers to “those observable consequences which make for the adapta- 
tion or adjustment of a given system”; and dysfunction to “those observable conse- 
quences which lessen the adaptation or adjustment of a given system.” Manifest func- 
tions are those objective consequences which are intended and recognized by the 
participants in the system, while latent functions are those which are neither intended 
nor recognized. See his Social Theory and Social Structure (Glencoe, Tl.: The Free 
Press, 1949), p. 51. 
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of the people.? Therefore, analysis of a particular political event as it relates 
to the democratization process must also examine its implications for politi- 
cal structural as well as non-structural requirements of democracy.’? This 
can be accomplished by the use of the concepts of manifest and latent func- 
tion. It should be noted here that we will be discussing the functions or con- 
sequences in this paper, as they relate to particular groups or particular 
items under analysis. 


THE MANIFEST AND LATENT FUNCTIONS OF THE ELECTORAL REFORM 


The old National Assembly Election Law provided for a system of single- 
member election districts (153) with a plurality of votes needed for a vic- 
tory. In addition to the 153 directly elected assemblymen, the major politi- 
cal parties received additional representation (a total of 51) proportionate 
to their respective popular vote percentages. The new law has created a sys- 
tem of multi-member election districts (73). The voter is allowed to choose 
only one candidate, and the top two vote-getters in each district is elected 
(146). The new law has also eliminated the provision for proportional 
representation. Instead, the President submits to the National Conference a 


list of 73 nominees who, upon approval of the Conference, will be elected to 
the National Assembly.* 


TABLE 1. 3 
Parliamentary Strengths of the DRP and Its Opposition Forces 


1963 1967 191 1973 


DRP Opp. DRP Opp. DRP Opp. DRP Opp. 
88 (67.9) 43 (32.1) 102(77.8) 29(22.2) 86(56.2) 67(43.8) 73(50.0) 73(50.0) 


directly Chosen 22(50.0) 22(50.0) 27(68.1) 17(31.9) 27(53.0) 24(47.0) 73(100.0) 





Stal 





110(62.9) 65(37.1) 129(73.7) 46 (26.3) 113(55.0) 91(45.0) 146(66.7) 73(33.3) 


Figures in parentheses are percentages. 


"There is a plethora of literature regarding this problem, and it appears rather point- 
less to attempt to present a list here. It may suffice to note that, in addition to certain 
political structural requirements, democracy needs for its viability favorable environ- 
mental conditions such as “democratic personalities,” and an appropriate level of 
economic development. 


"For the purpose of the present study, the requirements of a democracy will be defined 
as: (1) a “value system allowing the peaceful and the legal play of power”: (2) the 
periodic change of effective authority from one group to another; and (3) the “condi- 
tions for perpetuating an effective opposition.” These are adopted from Seymour M. 
Lipset, Political Man (Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday & Co., 1960), Chapter 2. 

“For a complete text of the new National Assembly Election Law, see Dong-A Ilbo, 
January 1, 1973. 
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Obviously, the power of-the President to handpick one-third of the As- 
sembly is a move designed to increase the parliamentary strength of the 


ruling Democratic Republican Party (DRP). As Table 1 shows, the DRP 
now enjoys a two-thirds majority in the National Assembly. This means 


that the administration will be able to override the opposition forces on any- 


matters which require legislative cooperation. The fact that the DRP won 
only half of the 146 directly contested seats does not indicate that it has 
suffered a setback in this election. Given the nature of the new electoral sys- 
tem, it entered only 80 candidates in the race, which means 91.3% of them 
were elected. 


There is little question that the change from a system of single-member 
to multi-member election districts is a gerrymander designed to increase 
the urban representation of the ruling DRP. As Table 2 clearly shows, the 
DRP has consistently failed to outperform its opposition parties in urban 
areas in the three previous elections for the National Assembly since the 
return of civilian rule in 1963. In fact, its urban strength had declined dur- 
ing the period from 1963 to 1971, while the opposition parties had increased 
their urban representation. Such a downward trend had no doubt tarnished 
the image of the DRP. In Korea as in other developing countries, urban 


TABLE 2. 
Urban Representation of the DRP and Its Opposition Forces in Five Major Cities* 


1963 1967 1971 1973+ 

a Runner-up — Runner-up i Runner-up a 
DRP 13 1 7 22 7 32 15 
Opp. 16 17 21 7 32 7 17 


*The five cities are Seoul, Pusan, Tae-gu, Tae-jon, and Kwang-joo. 
tBecause each district now elects two assemblymen, a runner-up also gets elected. 


areas are considered the paragon of modernity and its accompanying values 
and virtues. On the other hand, rural areas are viewed as repositories of 
ignorance and superstition. In political terms, this means that rural inhabi- 
tants are viewed as gullible and manipulatable, while urban residents are 
considered capable of independent and enlightened political judgments. 
When a ruling political party has to rely on rural support, it thus becomes 
an immediate suspect of political turpitude,® and the legitimacy of the DRP 


5This is directly attributable to the political history of Korea. In the 1950s, the Liberal 
Party under the leadership of Syngman Rhee gained notoriety by rigging the election 
results in rural areas in order to exaggerate its margin of victory over its opposition 
parties. 
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had been effected by its rather dismal performance in urban areas. It is for 
this reason that the system of multi-member election districts calling for the 
election of the first two vote-getters seems to have been adopted. This politi- 
cal ploy has returned a handsome dividend as the DRP has now pulled about 
even with the opposition parties in terms of urban strength. But it is inter- 
esting to note that of the 15 DRP winners in the five major cities 8 finished 
second to the candidates of the opposition forces. If the New Democratic 
Party (NDP) had not endorsed more than one candidate in some of these 
districts (which resulted in the scattering of its vote) two of the seven DRP 
top vote-getters in those cities would have finished no better than second. 
All this indicates that the urban popularity of the DRP has not increased, 
although it has considerably improved its urban representation in terms of 
the number of seats won. Nevertheless, the party has successfully built a 
facade of urban support through the use of sophisticated political maneu- 
vering. 


The fact that the concern for legitimacy has led the DRP to adopt a new 
electoral system represents a significant departure from the past practices 
of the ruling parties. It was not too long ago when candidates and support- 
ers of opposition parties used to be subjected to actual, and threats of, 
physical violence. The ruling elites held a highly intolerant attitude toward 
opposition forces and often made them appear as saboteurs of national goals. 
As the elite allegedly stood for all that was best for the country, political 
opposition had to operate under a stifling atmosphere. If they advanced 
views different from those of the ruling elites, they were liable to be identi- 
fied as enemies of the country. When they did not, they appeared simply as 
self-seeking politicians. It is within this context that legal as well as illegal 
means were often employed to persecute the opposition. 


Another latent consequence of the electoral reform is the encouragement 
of more systematic and organized politics based on issues and voter inter- 
ests. In the countryside in Korea, one still finds traditional modes of politics 
revolving around kinship and clan structure. For example, in an electoral 
district heavily populated by Kims, a Lee would not be an effective candi- 
date. Now electoral districts have been enlarged, each often encompassing 
two or three former districts, and thus have become highly heterogeneous 
in nature. Hence it appears very unlikely that such traditional sources of 
political influence as kinship ties will prove as effective as in the past. Ac- 
cordingly, future political aspirants will have to seek a broader base of 
support.® Politics especially in rural areas will come to be focused more on 
issues and voter interests in the future, and a candidate’s political appeal 
will rest on his ability to articulate and aggregate the interests of the con- 


SEven in the February 1973 election, however, there was an instance where a candidate 
was elected by polling 87% of his votes from an area heavily populated by the members 
of his clan. See Dong-A Ilbo, March 1, 1973. 
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stituents. In Korean society, due to the absence of effective interest groups, 
interest articulation and aggregation have been attempted without any con- * 
sistent and systematic efforts. Interests have been articulated, if at all, on an 
individual and intermittent basis and, once articulated, have remained gen- 
erally unaggregated. With the increased size and heterogeneity of electoral 
districts, the most effective way to expand the base of political support is to 
find the broadest possible common denominators of constituents’ demands 
and interests. As a result, the electoral reform is likely to bring to the fore 
issues, voter demands and interests whose consequence will be an increase 

in the rationalization of politics. 


On the other hand, a large electoral district will tend to make the election 
of political newcomers difficult. Management of a successful campaign in a 
large electoral district requires that candidates possess not only substantial 
political expertise and resources but also a considerable amount of public 
exposure. Further, the new campaign law prohibits any individual cam- 
paign activities by candidates such as canvassing, using placards, etc. All 
candidates are to make collective appearances during which they make cam- 
paign speeches. This means that a political novice will have to compete 
against established and experienced politicians. Under such conditions, po- 
litical neophytes are more than likely to be outdone by their seasoned oppo- 
nents, Therefore, the new eléctoral system may not encourage the infusion 
of new blood into the political process, which quite possibly could lead to 
political stagnation. (See Table 3.) 


TABLE 3 
Turnover Rates in the Previous Elections for the National Assembly, 1950-1973 


1950 1954 1958 1960 1963 1967* 1971" 1973' 





ei * 
Newly-Elected 479/230 147/203 111/233 118/238 108/175 47/131 72/153 41/14 
No. of Seats i à 
Penent 82 702 476 501 617 35.9 470 280 





*In light of the logic of the argument pertaining to the circulation of political elites, indirectly 
selected newcomers are not included in the last three elections. 


Another measure of electoral reform is the allowance of independent can- 
didacy which had been banned previously. Given that the number of elec- 
toral districts has been reduced from 153 to 73, the restriction of candidacy 
to official party nominees would mean intense political in-fighting among 
prospective candidates for party endorsement, especially for the opposition 
parties. For the DRP, this competition for party nomination is not as ex- 
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plosive an issue as it is for the opposition,” since those who have failed to 
obtain party nomination can still be nominated to the National Assembly 
by the President. Therefore, the NDP aspirants whose candidacy has not 
been sanctioned by the party are more likely to enter the congressional race 
as independents than their DRP counterparts. 


The intended consequence of this particular provision is obviously the 
weakening of the opposition to the ruling DRP. This can be evidenced by 
the fact that, of the 11 incumbent NDP assemblymen who were not nomi- 
nated by the party, seven chose to run as independents, and of the seven, four 
were elected.® Considering that these NDP-turned-maveriks are highly un- 
likely to rejoin the NDP, two possibilities exist concerning their political 
future both of which should benefit the DRP. They could either join the 
DRP or organize a third party movement with other independents. This 
latter alternative is a distinct possibility because the new law governing the 
organization of politcal parties has relaxed many of the previously rigid 
regulations.1° Therefore, the more lenient party organization law and the 
allowance of independent candidacy may encourage the splintering of po- 
litical opposition to the DRP. 


On the other hand, these new provisions could also have a latent function 
of alleviating the seriousness of battles for nomination within the opposition 
parties. This is because independent candidacy in essence represented a 
quiet exit for the disgruntled. This enabled the opposition parties to avoid 
a complete deadlock in the nominating process which could have paralyzed 
their campaign efforts. Further, there would have been charges and counter- 
charges about the nominations, which could have diverted public attention 


TThe net decline in the number of elected congressional seats is seven (from 153 in 
197]-to 146), since each district (73) elects two assemblymen. Individual political par- 
ties, however, would normally refrain from entering two nominees in one district for fear 
of vote splitting. In the February 1973 election, the DRP nominated two candidates each 
in seven districts, while the NDP did likewise in 14 districts. This suggests that the 
competition for party endorsement was more intense in the NDP than in the DRP. This 
strategy of multiple nomination proved somewhat disastrous for the NDP, as it failed 
to win both seats in all the 14 districts, while failing to elect any in three of those dis- 
tricts due to vote splitting. On the other hand, the DRP scored a sweep in four of the 
seven districts, while electing one candidate in each of the remaining three districts. 


8For this particular provision, see Chapter XIII of the National Assembly Election 
Law which is carried in Dong-A Ilbo, January 1, 1973. In fact, 15 of the 61 incumbent 
DRP assemblymen who failed to obtain party nomination were placed on the list. This 
means that of the 113 incumbent DRP assemblymen, 64 (56.7%) have been re-elected. 
This is not a high turnover rate compared to 1971 when only 39 of the 129 incumbents 
(30% ) were returned. 


On the other hand, 61 DRP incumbents failed to obtain party endorsements but none 
chose to enter the race as independents. This may have been due to the possibility that 
they could later join the National Assembly by Presidential nomination. 


10 According to the new law, the organization of a political party requires, among other 
things: (1) the establishment of party branches in 25 of the 73 election districts, as 
compared with the old provision which required party branches in 77 of the 153 dis- 
tricts; and (2) a minimum of 50 regular party members (100 in the old Jaw) in each 
branch. For a text of these amendments, see Dong-A Ilbo, January 1, 1973. 
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from the issues of the campaign as well as adulterating the NDP’s public 
image. In this sense, the electoral reform concerning independent candidacy 
contributed to the internal order and unity of the opposition parties. 


Thirdly, the new election law stipulates that candidates with party affili- 
ation deposit two million won (about US$5,000) and independents three 
million (about US$7,500). Any candidate who fails to poll one-third of the 
votes cast would forfeit the deposit. In actuality, this means that all defeated 
candidates would lose their deposits, for each district now elects two represen- 
tatives, and thus an unsuccessful candidate has no way of receiving one- 
third of the votes cast. The manifest function of this stipulation is the pre- 
vention of excessive political fragmentation by discouraging the candidacy 
of “anybody and everybody.” As a matter of fact, the February 27 election 
was the least competitive of the nine elections since 1948.11 Although this 
deposit system has accomplished its intended goal, it may produce un- 
fortunate side-effects. First, it may seriously inhibit the political advance- 
ment of those individuals from low socio-economic origin regardless of 
their qualifications. This may engender social frustrations and class antag- 
onism on the part of political idealists and activists who are not indepen- 
dently wealthy enough to afford such a financial risk. Further, this may 
encourage plutocratic tendencies, as wealthy people may be temped to sub- 
sidize promising but indigent politicians in order to protect and promote 
their interests. Finally, the prospect of losing a fortune in an abortive bid 
for an assembly seat will tend to limit the field to those who are reasonably 
certain of victory. When carried to the extreme, this may create a situation 
in which some districts are left with just two candidates thus rendering the 
meaning of electoral competition purely academic.!* Given the two major 
parties in the Korean political scene today, this must be considered a distinct 
possibility, and elections could very well lose their effectiveness as a sanc- 
tioning mechanism. 


THe MANIFEST AND LATENT FUNCTIONS OF THE CONGRESSIONAL REFORM 


The new law governing the modus operandi of the National Assembly 
promulgated on February 3, 1973 has considerably reduced the power of the 
legislative body especially in relation to the executive. Some of the major 
changes are as follows:1% 


(1) In place of proportional representation, the President now selects 
one-third of the National Assembly contingent upon the approval 
of the National Conference; 

(2) The National Assembly no longer has the power to investigate the 
administrative and executive branches of the government; 


“There were 339 candidates for 146 seats which amount to a ratio of 2.3 candidates 
to a seat, 

*2In the February 1973 election, there were two such instances. 

**For a complete text, see Dong-A Ilbo, February 3, 1973. 
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(3) Its power of interpellation has been made nominal, as the prime 
minister and the members of the cabinet can send proxies to face 
the Assembly, and 

(4) The powers of the Speaker have been greatly expanded in order 
to prevent a filibuster. 


The manifest function of these changes is to ensure that the National As- 
sembly will not be able to delay or sabotage the programs and policies of the 
administration. It had not been uncommon for the assemblymen from the 
opposition parties to occupy the dais and casually read newspapers and 
magazines for hours thus delaying the passage of a bill or approval of an 
executive program.!* They also caused embarassment to the administration 
by engaging themselves in virulent attacks on the premier and cabinet min- 
isters during interpellation. Given these changes, however, the legislative 
body can no longer function effectively as a countervailing force vis-a-vis 
the administration. 


Although some find this strengthening of the executive power at the ex- 
pense of the legislature to be dangerous, it may have a latent consequence 
potentially conducive to a more responsible government. The Korean legis- 
lature had never been able to override or even check executive decisions. The 
only effective weapon it had against the executive was parliamentary pro- 
cedure which the opposition used to delay the programs and policies of the 
administration. This actually provided the executive branch with a counter- 
weapon. That is, the administration could blame the legislature for under- 
mining administrative efficiency by causing unnecessary delay. However, 
now that the National Assembly is no longer capable of doing so, whatever 
inefficiency or failure may result in policy formulation and implementation, 
the blame will have to fall squarely on the shoulders of the administration. 
The primary focus of Korean politics will be on the administration. This 
may make it more efficiency-minded and responsible, for it will be fully 
accountable for all the consequences of its decisions. This does not appear 
to be an unreasonable expectation given the apparent concern of the Park 
regime with its legitimacy. 

The removal of the investigatory power of the legislature no doubt weak- 
ens its position relative to the executive. This and other changes discussed 
above seemingly represent the abandonment of the principle of checks and 
balances. However, this investigatory power had often been abused and 
misused by legislators which led their constituents to question their probity 
and integrity. That is, some assemblymen used this power not to investigate 
and remedy the mistakes and wrongdoings of the administration but rather 
to augment their income by exacting graft in return for covering up their 
findings. In this regard, this particular power has been considered a major 


_**Article 145 of the new law specifically forbids the reading of newspapers and maga- 
zines inside the chamber. See ibid. 
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source of legislative corruption. Now that their monthly salaries have been 
trebled to 750,000 won (about US$1,900) from 260,000 (about US$650), 
the elimination of the investigatory power may pave the way for the res- 
toration of legislative integrity. 

It is not uncommon in Korea to treat the assemblymen as a privileged and 
powerful class. That they could demand the appearance of top echelon ad- 
ministrators and interrogate them and that they were provided with a chauf- 
feur-driven car along with two personal secretaries bred a privileged class 
consciousness on the part of the legislators, and led the populace to form 
a correlative image of them. This is one of the reasons for the distance 
between an assemblyman and his constituents. Now that these privileges 
have been removed, it will definitely help change the image and self-percep- 
tion of the legislators as a powerful and privileged class. This may help to 
narrow the psychological distance that used to exist between the assembly- 
men and their constituents. The upshot of this may be not only the facilita- 
tion of two-way communications between them but also the redefinition of 
their role as the representative of the people and not as the powerful and 
privileged class who used to appear to their constituents as invisible leaders 
making occasional appearances—around election time—offering conde- 
scending rhetoric and. gestures. 


CONCLUSION 


The foregoing analysis may be summarized in the schematic fashion in 
Figure 1. A scanning of the recently undertaken reform measures and their 
manifest functions seems to support the popular contention that the democ- 
ratization process in Korea has been dealt a serious blow, as it suggests 
executive dominance unregulated by the legislative branch. However, when 
their latent functions are closely examined, it becomes clear that the issue 
in question does not lend itself to such a simplistic interpretation. The con- 
clusion we can draw from the foregoing analysis is neither an optimistic 
nor a pessimistic one. This is primarily because the culmination of a democ- 
racy is a complex and time-consuming process whose success or failure 
hinges on a multitude of inter-related factors. For example, in the analysis 
presented thus far, the electoral reform has been considered functional for 
the democratization process because it tends to produce conditions which 
are favorable to the operation of an effective political opposition in the future 
by setting a precedent for the legal and peaceful political game. On the other 
hand, it has weakened the opposition movement which at this moment im- 
perils party politics. In this respect, a clear-cut conclusion cannot be reached. 
What can be attempted, however, is a careful examination of the implica- 
tions of the recent events, identification of their positive and negative func- 
tions for the democratization process, and circumscription of the dysfunc- 
tions while ensuring the maintenance of the positive functions. 

In addition to the above, the study has demonstrated the usefulness of the 
concepts of manifest and latent function in analyzing the intricacies of po- 


ors 
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FIGURE 1 


Functions of the Electoral Reform and the 
Amended National Assembly Law | 


Changes Manifest Functions Latent Functions 
(1) multi-member (1) rise in the urban (1) establishing a precedent for 
election district representation of the the legal and non-violent 
system ' DRP F political game * 
(2) increase the legitimacy (2) rationalization of politics * 
of the DRP + 


(3) disfavoring political 
newcomers ¢ 


(2) independent (1) weakening the opposition | (1) alleviating the internal 
candidacy parties ¢ tensions of the opposition 
parties * 
(2) strengthen the DRP in the 
| National Assembly t 
(3) election deposit | (1) prevent excessive political | (1) discouraging the political 
fragmentation * advancement of indigent 

politicians £ 

(2) danger of plutocracy } 

(3) danger of meaningless and 
perfunctory electoral 
processes Ẹ 

(4) reduction of the | (1) executive dominance f` (1) more responsible 
powers of the government * 
legislature 

(2) administrative efficiency * | (2) restoration of legislative 
_ integrity * 

(3) elimination of the image and 
the self-perception of the 
legislators as the privileged - 
class * ` 


* means judged as functional for the democratization process; as dysfunctional; 
and tare consequences of a purely political nature whose relationship to the democ- 
ratization process cannot be easily determined. 


litical reality. What appears to be a positive function for one group may 
prove dysfunctional for another group. The use of these concepts enables us 
to look through the surface of political reality and helps us come to a fuller 
appreciation of the meaning and implications of an event. All in all, the 
recent political change in Korea will contribute positively to the building 
of'a democracy if its dysfunctions can be effectively controlled and corrected. 
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PLANNING FOR 
REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
IN INDONESIA 


/ irene Tinker 


/ Millidge Walker* 


T conflicting demands of local autonomy and integrative nation-build- 
ing are particuarly strong in Indonesia given its diversity of cultures and 
variety of islands. After the short-lived Dutch sponsored Federation, central- 
izing trends were perhaps the strongest. During this period the Javanese- 
Dutch administrative pattern was extended throughout the archipelago. In 
1957, under pressure from the political parties in the newly elected Parlia- 
ment, political decentralization was introduced slowly for a time and then 
abruptly withdrawn, a casualty of Sukarno’s Guided Democracy. Today a 
new attempt at encouraging local initiative is taking place through the 
planning process. Involving as it does some decision-making rather than 
merely local implementation of central decisions, or deconcentration of 
powers as it is usually called in Indonesia, this new attempt might be termed 
executive decentralization—the allocation to local administrations of non- 
traditional functions with considerable implementing lee-way. 

The fact that power could accrue to local governments through executive 
decentralization in the planning process may seem paradoxical since national 
planning for development is generally perceived as an inherently central 
function. However, two of the three major goals of Indonesia’s Five Year 
Plan, REPELITA I (1969-73), require intense local involvement: self-suf- 
ficiency in rice and rehabilitation of the rural infrastructure. The third goal, 
industrial development and related projects, is presently centrally controlled. 
REPELITA IJ (1974-78), which is now in the preparation stage, will fur- 
ther emphasize regional concerns and include among its priorities the im- 
proved delivery of social services. Thus, executive decentralization is likely 
to be intensified in the next plan. 

The power accruing through executive decentralization is a result of the 
demands of the planning mechanism itself and can be seen as the result of 


*This study is based on research conducted in Indonesia under a grant from the South- 
east Asia Development Advisory Group (SEADAG) of the Asia Society, New York. The 
opinions expressed represent those of the authors. 
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five trends. First, the planning bodies at the center and in the regions are 
outside the traditional bureaucratic mechanism; insofar as the planning 
functions impinge on the traditional structures, they tend to alter it. Fur- 
ther, the prominence of economists and urban planners in these bodies tends 
to minimize the military role in planning. Thirdly, financial stringencies 
which have debilitated action at local levels have been somewhat relieved by 
governmental grants directly to the village and to the county or city, by- 
passing much of the intermediary structure. To monitor and control these 
expenditures and other developmental schemes in the province, the gov- 
ernor’s position for coordinating the plethora of central agencies in the prov- 
ince has been considerably strengthened. Finally, the collection of data ac- 
companying these activities gives informational power to local governments 
which they previously lacked. In the following sections we shall review the 
impact of these five trends on local government with specific reference to 
East Java.! 


STRUCTURE 


Indonesian local administrative structure tends to be intensive, hierarchial, 
symmetrical, and dominated by the elite central civil service, known as the 
pamong praja. It has as well a tradition of catering to rural constituencies. 
On Java there were traditionally six levels below the center. Under Law I of 
1957 three levels were given a modicum of autonomy while two of the in- 
tervening levels were abolished. The law was never fully implemented before 
it was suspended, but until Parliament passes a new law on local government, 
law 1/57 remains as the pattern. 


Autonomous levels I and II, the provincial and either the kabupaten 
(county) or kota (city) respectively, have elected assemblies with limited 
powers which include disbursement of locally raised revenues. The assemblies 
also prepare a list of candidates for the position of kepala daerah or regional 
head; the central government then appoints a kepala daerah from this list 
for a five year term. The kepala daerah’s responsibilities reflect his manner 
of selection: he is the agent of the central government as well as head of the 
autonomous region.” Because of the limited power of the autonomous region 
and its isolation from other levels, the main strength of the kepala daerah is 
as the central agent reflecting both the title and functions of the former 
pamong praja position at those levels. The major difference between the 
present situation and that under Sukarno is that most kepala daerah today 





*Briefer visits to West Java, West Sumatra, Bali, and North Sumatra confirm our own 
observations. A recent study of the bureaucratic process in Central Java, South Sulawesi, 
and West Sumatra by Theodore M. Smith tends to support our generalizations concern- 
ing the changing image of the bureaucracy: “The Indonesian Bureaucracy: Stability, 
Change and Productivity,” Ph.D. dissertation, University of California, Berkeley, 1971. 


*For a time under law 1/57 there were actually two individuals, one appointed and one 
elected, each filling half this dual role. 
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are nonparty; in fact a majority are drawn from the military. Twenty-two of 
the 26 governors are “civilianized” (dikaryakan’d) military men, men on 
active duty assigned to the civilian role. In East Java 26 of 37 bupati and wali 
kota, the regional heads of kabupaten and kota respectively, are civilianized 
military ; some 65% of bupati and wali kota throughout the country are sim- 
ilarly drawn. Furthermore, an equally high percentage of the heads of the as- 
semblies (24 of 37 in East Java) are either civilianized or retired military: 
personnel. o 


STRUCTURE OF INDONESIAN REGIONAL GOVERNMENT 


AUTONOMOUS. LEVELS ADMINISTRATIVE LEVELS 
Elected Head Officer in Charge 


LEVEL I Province (26) 


Gubernur ‘a, 


` [Residency] 
“Ss Resident 


2? 
LEVEL If Kabupaten .(320)/Kota (53) +” 
Bupati/Wali Kota N 


` 
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w 
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i Wedono 
i 
i 
! Kecamatan (3,119) 
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LEVEL III Desa (60,000) „7“ 
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Two other developments are apparent which are altering the relative posi- 
tions of these autonomous levels. First, the number of provinces increased 
from 11 in 1950 to 26. Sukarno acceded to the demand for provincial status 
from leaders in the former residencies outside Java to placate them for the 
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ending of any meaningful regional autonomy. This move exacerbated the 
strains inherent in a symmetrical hierarchy, for the huge provinces on Java 
remain united. East Java, for example, has a population of 25.5 million 
spread over 29 kabupaten and 8 kota covering 47,922 sq. km. On an organi- 
zation chart it is equal to Lampung with 2.67 million people in three kabu- 
paten and one kota in an area of 28,268 sq. km. Given this discrepancy in 
magnitude, both East and West Java have continued to utilize both abolished 
levels of the administration—the residency and the kewedanaan—while 
Central Java retains a few wedono in the districts. In terms of planning or 
distribution of projects, it is clearly impossible for the government to treat 
the provinces as equal. Indeed there is some sentiment which favors abolish- 
ing the provincial unit as an autonomous level and focusing on the kabupaten 
as the basic governmental unit. This was the basis for the INPRES program 
discussed below. On the other hand the government does acknowledge the 
existence of variations; on Java the civilianized military governors are all 
Generals; elsewhere they are Colonels. 


Pressures for new or changed units is now aimed at the Second Level, both 
kabupaten and kota. Some 44 new kabupaten have been created, all of them 
outside Java. There is also talk of dividing some of the largest ones on Java, 
more for administrative than political reasons. The variation in size and 
resources is even more marked among the cities. Urban areas may or may 
not be kota; all kota except the province of Jakarta are Second Level Auto- 
nomous Regions. Several are so small that one meeting of their assembly ex- 
hausts the available yearly budget. Present kota are former Dutch gemeente 
and reflect areas where Dutch lived—near ports, plantations or factories; 
newer urban areas have not been accorded separate status. Recognizing the 
need for a rationalization of Second Level Regions the Department of In- 
ternal Affairs is preparing such a bill for Parliament. 


Also under consideration is a bill dealing with the governance of the desa. 
The Dutch recognized the great differences in customary law throughout the 
archipelago and did not attempt to enforce a single village system in their 
1905 law. Law 1/57 ignored the differences and called for elected assemblies 
and village heads at this Third Level Autonomous Region. Jogjakarta Special 
Province was the only area where this law was implemented, although else- 
where elections for the village head did become more open than the former 
consensus/election of a member of the old lurah’s family. In 1965 an even 
more radical bill concerning the democratization of the desa was passed by 
the Gotong Royong Parliament. Its provisions, never implemented, were 
specifically set aside in 1967 leaving no formal law for the governance of the 
desa. Several provinces have passed their own regulations; in East Java the 
lurah is to be elected every eight years. Throughout this process of changing 
laws the idea of open election has gained acceptance. Thus after the 1965 
coup, many lurah were changed because of complicity in the coup or because 
they were considered too old to adjust to the new Order. The military pres- 
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ence is also felt in these elections and informed sources suggest that 40 per 
cent of the lurah today are civilianized or retired soldiers. 


While the heads of the autonomous levels have been influenced or con- 
trolled by the military, the line administrative positions are still filled en- 
tirely by the pamong praja. Throughout Indonesia the position of the camat 
continues as the main link between the lurah and the bupati. Outside Java 
the camat is now promoted to staff positions at higher levels. Only on Java 
are some wedono and most residences retained. 


In addition to their penetration of the civilian administration, the military 
has developed a system of territorial organization which parallels the civilian 
bureaucracy at every level while adding yet another level between the prov- 
ince and the center. In August 1967 the four separate service ministries were 
reunited into one Defense Department and in October 1969 the present six 
integrated territorial commands, KOWILHAN (Komando Wilijah Perta- 
hanan) were set up: Java, Sumatra, and Sulewesi under the army, Maluku/ 
West Irian and Nusa Tenggara under the navy, and Kalimantan under the 
air force. Beneath this combined command these three services and the police 
maintain their own area structures. The army has sixteen area commands, 
KODAM (Komando Daerah Militer) at the provincial level; larger prov- 
inces are a single area while several smaller ones have been combined for 
military purposes. On Java there is a KOREM (Komando Resort Militer) 
at the residency level. Throughout the archipelago there is a KODIM (Ko- 
mando Distrik Militer) for each kabupaten, a KOGAR (Komando Garni- 
sun) for each metropolitan center, and KORAMIL (Komando Rayon Mili- 
ter) for each ketjamatan. ‘Even the desa has a military assignment known as 
BABINSA (Pembina Bintara Desa). 

This hierarchy is linked to the civilian structure through the MUSPIDA 
(Mushawarat Pimpinan Daerah) or deliberative group of regional leaders 
set up by presidential instruction 5/1967. Usually this committee consists of 
the regional head, the local army commander, the local police chief, the local 
judge, and the local prosecutor. Where there are navy or air force bases, their 
members join relevant MUSPIDA. Charged with maintaining peace and 
security, the MUSPIDA manipulates less obvious power now than it did dur- 
ing the turbulent days following the coup. Similar committees have been in 
existence since Independence, but began to gather civilian power under the 
1957 State of Emergency. Many army men took over Dutch plantations and 
factories and began to administer them as civilianized military. In some re- 
gions the army used the concept of dwi-fungsi (two functions: social and 
military) to assert themselves over regional civilian heads.* Even where the 
army remained in the background, as in East Java, there was need for peri- 
odic meetings between the army commanders, regional heads, and the police. 
In order to institutionalize these committees the government issued an in- 


8Col]. D. E. Sharp discusses this history in detail in Army Journal No. 249, Feb. 1970. 
(Australia). 
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struction outlining membership and adding the local prosecutor to the com- 
mittee. In 1964 the concept of Panca Tunggal (five pillars) as part of Panca 
Sila (five bases) was proclaimed by Sukarno; the committees were increased 
to five by the addition of the local judge. Thus the MUSPIDA is an old 
structure, but one which the military clearly dominates today. 

The military, then, have a double grid system controlling all levels of local 
government: a civilian line and a military line, interconnected at each level. 
The weakest point is the desa where traditional leadership is often difficult 
to dislodge and where there is a shortage of available military men. There 
seems to be a governmental policy to isolate the village from other influences 
or even other ministries besides the Department of Internal Affairs. In fact 
a frequently announced but not yet implemented policy of the government 
has been to prohibit activities of the political parties in the desa. 

It becomes clear that the entire army structure for local government is 
aimed at preserving the status quo. Peace and order have traditionally been 
the goals of the civil service. How then can these two institutions respond. to 
the needs of planning and development? 

REPELITA: The first Five Year Plan, REPELITA 1,4 which became ef- 
fective on April:1, 1969, was prepared by BAPPENAS (Baden Perentjanaan 
Pembangunan Nasional), the national planning body which is dominated by 
a group of economists who were formerly teachers at the University of In- 
donesia’s Economics faculty and Berkeley-trained. BAPPENAS was charged 
with producing the plan on 8 June 1967 and reorganized to emphasize sec- 
toral planning; the present chairman of BAPPENAS is a member of the 
Cabinet in his capacity as Minister of State coordinating the economy, fi- 
nance and industries. 

The priorities of this plan reflect the desperate economic situation in In- 
donesia after the coup and so emphasize short term needs rather than long 
term development. Lack of adequate statistics also made long term projec- 
tions almost impossible. The Plan is therefore designed to collect statistics 
while emphasizing rehabilitation of the infrastructure. The most important 
goal is self-sufficiency in rice. 

Both rehabilitation and self-sufficiency require development in the rural 
areas. The implementation of these targets is the function of departments 
with field services throughout the country and of regional governments. In 
contrast, large irrigation projects and industrial development are perceived 
of as central projects and administered directly from Jakarta through the 
appropriate ministries.® 


*REPELITA, from REncana PEmbangunan LIma TAhun, means plan for building, 
five years. Some deplore the emphasis on building as opposed to planning. Others note 
that pelita means an oil lamp and thus is propitious as an instrument to light the way. 


SIn the 1971-72 plan, 10% of the central development budget was allocated to the 
desa and kabupaten programs, 45% to centrally financed projects to develop the basic 
infrastructure facilities of irrigation, transportation, electric power and telecommunica- 
tions. Health, education and population control received 12% while support for the 
BIMAS rice expenditures came to another 10%. 
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The two major programs for rehabilitation established a new concept in 
local administration: central monies were earmarked specifically for the ka- 
bupaten and the desa and were paid directly to those units; intermediate ad- 
ministrative officers thus had coordinating and reporting functions only, 
while the elected governments at those levels have no role at all toward sub- 
ordinate units. This is a change from the Dutch colonial concept of organic 
unity of local government in which each unit is part of a larger whole.® This 
change clearly requires more local accountability and therefore responsibil- 
ity. Further, the village council and the regional assembly at the kabupaten 
and kota level are necessarily involved in fixing priorities. For the first time 
these local governments have some money which they themselves can budget. 
Former Secretary-General of the Department of Internal Affairs Soemarman 
thus argues that this devolution of authority to local units is more real than 
early decentralization steps under law 1/57 which gave duties and some 
power to local assemblies but granted them little financial support.” 


The desa and kabupaten programs differ radically in concept and illustrate 
clearly the mental boundary common in Indonesia between the traditional 
village and the modern urban sector. This idea that the people can be cate- 
gorized by locale and that the village people can somehow be isolated from 
events outside their desa is still the basis of some decision-making in Indo- 
nesia. 


Desa: The desa program is known as Bantuan Desa (Desa Assistance) and 
is a flat grant per unit of 100,000 Rupiah or a total of Rp. 4.6 billion per 
year.® The cash is to buy materials; labor is to be supplied according to the 
principles of gotong-royong (mutual self help), called swadaya by the New 
Order. For the purposes of measuring the value of desa projects this labor 
is termed swadaja and computed in Rupiahs in all reports. Thus in 1969-70, 
the first year of the project, East Java received Rp. 829,400,000 for its 8315 
villages and added Rp. 2,361,829,000 in swadaja for a total investment of 
Rp. 3,191,239,000 in desa development. 


Projects for which the subsidy may be used are specifically detailed: they 
must add to the economic development potential. The PMD (Pembangunan 
Masharakat ‘Desa: Village Community Development) section of the Depart- 
ment of Internal Affairs is specifically charged with reviewing projects to 
ensure their productive element. Thus, roads, irrigation, and markets are 





‘See Furnivall, J. S., Netherlands India: A Study of Plural Economy, N.Y.: Cambridge 
University Press, 1944, Chap. IX 

Interview Jakarta 15 June 1972. 

“In areas where desa are unusually larger, such as West Java, unit grants are larger. 
There are also a few special projects sponsored by the PMD staff which began after the 
first year. For 1971-72 the PMD budget lists Rp. 5. 25 billion of which Rp. 4.6 billion was 
for the desa subsidy. Since the PMD is directly responsible for these other projects they 
fall under the second category of rural development: that done by specific field staffs. 
Information from interview 15 August 1972 with Siagrian and staff, Jakarta. 
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given priority. Other projects allowed include rice storage facilities, rice 
hullers, drainage, school and health center buildings, fishponds. Many desa 
ask for water pumps. Since such a purchase would not have a swadaja ele- 
ment, the PMD might authorize payment for half its cost with the desa con- 
tributing cash instead of labor.® The bupati, on the advice of the PMD officer, 
must agree to all desa projects before the Bank Rakyat Negara releases the 
funds to the lurah. The bulk of contact between the lurah and the adminis- 
trative structure is through the camat, however, and it is his duty to guide and 
coordinate desa projects. At the kecamatan there are usually field representa- 
tives of central departments concerned with agriculture, fisheries, irrigation 
and religion, and the provincial Dinas Sosial to assist the camat, but most 
desa projects are so simple that little advice is required. One important re- 
quirement is that each project must be completed within six months so that 
no project is carried over from year to year. 


Kabupaten: Under Presidential Instruction 1 of 1970 (INPRES) each 
kabupaten or kota was allotted Rp. 50 per capita for development purposes 
with a minimum per unit of five million rupiah. The subsidy under INPRES 
has been increased each subsequent year: it was Rp. 75 per capita in 1971-2 
and Rp. 100 in 1972-3; the subsidy granted to the 320 kabupaten was Rp. 8.8 
billion for 1972-3. Projects under INPRES, like those under Bantuan Deas, 
must add to productivity but they are expressly forbidden to utilize unpaid 
labor. On the contrary their secondary purpose is to provide employment: 
the projects are expected to be labor intensive. The first year the variety of 
projects allowed by the bupati and by the reviewing officer in the governor’s 
office was considerably broader than in subsequent years. Rehabilitation is 
the emphasis; at present rates it is assumed that all rural areas will attain 
prewar levels only at the end of the second five year plan, or in 1980. There 
is hope that both INPRES and Bantuan Desa subsidies will be increased to 
hasten rehabilitation, and to include funds for maintenance. 


During the first year, projects for improved breeding of cattle or chickens 
were allowed along with building of bus stops and market places, repairing 
or extending irrigation networks, and improving drinking water. Roads were 
emphasized in the second year and bridges are encouraged for the third year. 
Specifically not allowed are such nonproductive projects as building office 


"Interview 2 July 1972 with Soehardi, head of PMD East Java. 


*°The fact that the PMD officer rather than the bupati supervises village development 
is the result of history. Early community development projects were set up in 1956 as a 
separate agency and only put within the Department of Internal Affairs after the coup. 
The other major desa program run by Dinas Sosial, LSD (Lembaga Sosial Desa: village 
social committees) were put under the Department of Internal Affairs in mid-1972. See 
G. G. van Beers and L. A. Colley, Survey of Community Development, Java, Indonesia, 
monograph, University of Guelph, Ontario, Canada, 1972. 

“Information on INPRES comes from many bupati and administrators. Warsito in 
the East Java Governor's office was extremely helpful on provincial projects while Dick 
Patton on the Harvard Economic team provided us with national INPRES figures. 
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buildings, setting up parks, adding staff or buying vehicles. All projects must 
be self-contained and completed within one budget-year; each one will have 
a sign announcing the money source and expenditures. 


Not only the type of project, but also its location, is being increasingly 
controlled. Too many of the early projects were concentrated in the kabu- 
paten capitals; regulations issued for 1972-3 require that 70% of the 
INPRES funds be spent in rural areas. This is not applicable to self-govern- 
ing towns which receive their own INPRES funds. Nonetheless the smaller 
incorporated towns are generally in a worse financial position than the un- 
incorporated kabupaten capitals which can utilize some of the kabupaten 
resources. 


Officials in East Java set ten years as the time needed to rehabilitate the 
entire province. Some kabupaten with better land and more people expect to 
complete their program in a year or two; other kabupaten with more hostile 
environment have been moving much slower. To help the poorer areas the 
Governor of East Java declared that ten “minus” kabupaten would receive 
additional subsidies from provincial funds to speed rehabilitation.1” These 
funds will be utilized and monitored in the same way that the INPRES funds 
are; the governor’s dual functions as a central official and the head of the 
region can be seen in this mingling. 


In order to know what the INPRES projects have accomplished and to 
anticipate both costs and projects for the future, much better reporting sys- 
tems have had to be developed. Special meetings of bupati have been held to 
acquaint them with the specific information sought and the exact method of 
reporting. Only if the statistics are similar can the data from 320 kabupaten 
be properly analyzed in the center. Although the INPRES officer at the prov- 
ince passes his reports to the Department of Internal Affairs, the data col- 
lection is supervised by a special BAPPENAS official, a foreign economist. 
Through the reporting system the bupati is forced to consider costs and 
require hard data from his subordinants. ‘Data from kabupaten maps in- 
dicating existing roads and their condition, for example, were redrawn and 
compiled by the Public Works Department to form a nation-wide road study. 
Improved maps were then returned to the kabupaten for further information. 


A weakness of the program is the number of departments involved and the 
extra level of the province. There is some sentiment to bypass the province 
entirely: the Governor of East Java himself suggests that the province as a 
political unit was not necessary and that the governor’s office might remain 
merely for control.15 In fact, except for appropriating the provincial money 


12A fter President Suharto’s visit to Madura in July 1972, a special series of additional 
grants were planned to help that very poor island’s four kabupaten. Other “minus” 
kabupaten included the four along the north coast: Tuban, Lamongan, Surabaya, Bo- 
jonegoro, plus two on the southwest, Pacitan and Trenggalek. 


18Interview 27 June 1972. 
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for the “minus” kabupaten, the autonomous provincial government had no 
role in INPRES or Desa Bantuan programs, i.e., funds are not included in 
the provincial budget. Perhaps the bottleneck at the center is more severe. 
Three ministers must sign money releases: heads of the Departments of 
Finance and of Internal Affairs, and the chairman of BAPPENAS. To date 
funding has not yet been distributed by April 1, the beginning of the fiscal 
year. Instructions for support of INPRES also must be sent out by the 
Departments of Public Works and of Manpower while the Bank Rakyat 
Negara must instruct its employees to honor payments. This problem of 
coordination between departments with field services is pivotal and is dis- 
cussed with regard to regional government in a later section. 


Kota: Both INPRES and Bantuan Desa are clearly designed to meet the 
rural needs of improving crops and their transport, and of absorbing surplus 
manpower and administrators. Both programs have been applied unchanged 
to cities which are bending them to fit their own needs. Large cities in Indo- 
nesia were organized into neighborhood units and subunits during the Japa- 
nese occupation, rukun tetangga and rukun kampong or warga, which placed 
an appointed lurah or area head over them. Above these kelurahan or ling- 
kunan there were also kecamatan in cities with population to warrant them. 
After 1957 cities of all sizes were considered the equivalent of kabupaten 
except for Jakarta which was given provincial status, Cities have traditionally 
been responsible for their own roads unlike rural areas which have roads of 
varying categories from desa to national. Larger cities also have greater 
sources of revenue and thus the impact of the two development programs 
- was, by percentage of budget, much less. Types of services expected also 
differ from the rural areas. 


Bantuan Desa projects in the city faced two problems: how to get the 
swadaja input, and how to relate to economic activity. In Jakarta all the 
desa funds were applied to the outlying areas which are still rural in char- 
acter, giving them more than the Rp. 100,000 per desa; in the urban kam- 
pongs special improvement programs funded directly by the city have been 
developed. In Surabaya, which annexed five neighboring kecamatan in 1965, 
the rural désa were given only their own allotment; in the urban areas the 
money was used in kampong areas not in the middle class residential areas. 
The explanation given by a member of the Surabaya Master Plan Team was 
that the desa assistance was meant as “have-not money.”?+ Much emphasis 
was put on providing drinking water and seven lingkunan combined spend- 
ing to provide drinking water. The head of the lingkunan was allowed to 
sell the water and use profits for improving the kampong; the water buyers 
would often carry their water-filled kerosene cans strung from bamboo poles 
to remote sections of the kampong and sell the water for double their costs. 
Although the drinking water schemes lacked swadaja they provided both 


+4Interview with Ir. Tauchid Abikuono, July 3, 1972. 
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employment and kampong improvement while avoiding the use of gotong- 
royong. In Malang, a smaller and less modernized city, the distinction be- 
tween middle class and have-nots was not made; middle class contributed 
money in lieu of effort for street repair or drainage work. 


INPRES monies in cities vary less than the Bantuan Desa. Surabaya used 
the allotment to build a ring road through a rural area which they hoped 
would become an industrial park. Jakarta used INPRES money the first 
year to buy boats to increase communications with the thousand islands in 
the bay which are part of the city; they were not allowed to spend their 
money that way again, so they built markets and more recently, roads in 
the rural areas. Malang built a bus terminal, roads and bridges, and one 
drinking water outlet. 


Use of INPRES funds in cities clearly vary with the stage of development 
of the city itself. Almost no city is fully urban, a fact due to the continual 
annexation in which many cities have indulged. Thus, there is no suburban 
interest group separate from the city administration nor any spill-over prob- 
lems into rural areas. Cities are left to deal with urbanization problems within 
a basically rural administration which they are lobbying to change. 


OTHER DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 


The goal of self-sufficiency in rice is a high priority item in the REPELITA. 
BIMAS (Bimbingan Massal: mass guidance) concentrates on persuading 
peasants to plant improved rice varieties and to utilize pesticides and fer- 
tilizers which can dramatically increase productivity if great care is taken 
over the timing of their use and the water availability and sequence. As early 
as 1963-64, agricultural universities in East and West Java developed pilot 
projects with students actually living in the desa for four to six months. +ë 


After the coup the project was taken over by the agricultural department 
and went, according to one participant, “from good business to show busi- 
ness to monkey business.”!® Because the extension service of the Agricultural 
Department was unable to organize advice and distribution on a huge scale, 
the government tried contracting with foreign firms to develop village con- 
tacts. This effort seems to have exacerbated problems of centralization and 
bureaucratic inefficiency and after 18 months the government decided in- 


18Tr, Moeljadi, Rektor of Brawijaya University, Malang, says the Bank Rakyat gave 
Rp. 3.3 million to set up the pilot projects. In 1963-64 the faculty and students farmed 
2,000 hectares, then 100,000 hectares in 64-65 and 300,000 in 65-66. After two students 
in Kediri were murdered during the unrest, the student participation was gradually 
phased out. Interview 24 July 1972 Malang. Gary Hansen recounts early history of 
BIMAS in West Java and illustrates the problems encountered in his “Episodes in 
Rural Modernization: Problems in the Rural BIMAS Program,” Indonesia No. 11, 
April, 1971, pp. 63-81. 

16As quoted in David Penny, “The Agro-Economic Survey of Indonesia: An Apprecia- 
tion,” Indonesia No, 11, April, 1971, p. 124. 
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stead to expand both the functions and size of the Agricultural Department's 
extension service. Despite these difficulties, the BIMAS rice program seemed 
to be progressing well until the droughts in 1972. The BIMAS program is 
now being expanded slowly to include sugar and corn. The latter will be 
particularly difficult for it involves poor farming areas. BIMAS rice required 
irrigated lands; it was a program for the better off peasant. Thus the risks 
were in terms of relative income, the issues over credit terms and repayment, 
and over the rice support policies. Corn is grown ‘in dry lands where crop 
failure can mean starvation. Sugar is grown on rice land and its planting 
depends on rental price and policies which take the planners into issues of 
long range developmental priorities.7* 

Many of the difficulties early in the BIMAS rice program occurred be- 
cause its object was to change patterns of behavior: different methods of 
farming and increased cropping. The more immediate success of the INPRES 
and Bantuan Desa programs was largely due to the utilization of traditional 
mechanisms of government and the involvement of villagers. 

The padat karya (intensive work) scheme which tried to combine tradi- 
tional work with new rewards had some difficulty in being accepted. The 
scheme was developed by the Department of Manpower to provide employ- 
ment through labor intensive rehabilitation projects in poor areas of the 
country. Begun in 1968 the program predates REPELITA and so it is inde- 
pendent of it. It is up to a bupati to request a program; his request is weighed 
against priorities established in Jakarta. Payment of the labor for repairing 
roads and irrigation ditches or planting eroded areas was originally entirely 
in bulgur wheat donated by USAID. Bulgur wheat, which can be cooked 
in a manner similar to rice, is apparently not palatable to most Indonesians; 
the two kilos a day were also considered insufficient payment. Attempts were 
made to increase daily amounts by switching to two kilos of wheat per cubic 
meter of earth moved, but the present plan of supplementing two kilos of 
wheat with Rps. 35 a day seems to have made recruiting easier where pres- 
sure was previously required. Some men save the wheat and sell it in the cities 
where it is used to make cookies, but others do eat it as a rice supplement. 


In East Java there are in fact 16 dinas or field offices of central ministries; 
each has its own planning project. A perusal of the planning projects seems 
to indicate that anything not routine is now considered development. This 
is a reflection of the budgetary practices of the present Indonesian govern- 
ment in which all budgets are divided between routine and development, with 
routine being largely salaries. The 1971-2 central routine budget includes 
Rps. 80.2 billion for salaries, Rps. 28.6 billion for material expenditure 
(civil), and only Rps. 5.6 billion for maintenance. Thus, items normally 
associated with on-going operations such as up-grading buildings, adding 
toilets, or supplying jeeps and other forms of transport, are included under 
“development” along with expenditures for permanent housing and for rest 


“Interview with East Java BIMAS staff, Surabaya 12 July 1972. 
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houses which are considered necessary perquisites in Indonesia. A majority 
of the developmental projects in East Java related to retaining or upgrading 
personnel; new building was also featured.1® Thus, figures for “develop- 
ment” need to be carefully separated into categories for maintenance, fringe 
benefits, in-service training, and economic development. 


In addition to the rural rehabilitation programs, there is one immense 
central REPELITA project in East Java, Project Brantas, which predates 
both the present government and the current planning process. A multipur- 
pose hydroelectric scheme calling for dry lava-flow bunds as well, top priority 
is given to flood control. Two dams are already complete and efforts are be- 
ing made to develop both the recreational and tourist potentials of the re- 
sulting lakes. A swamp drainage canal south through the mountains has 
increased tillable land in South Blitar by 4,000 hectares. 


Ever since its beginning in 1959 the project has operated largely inde- 
pendently of the province. Technical decisions are referred to Jakarta, but 
the governor has the right to inspect the use of money or to review problems 
of land tenure or work safety. In fact today the governor acts more as a 
facilitator than as a monitor. The only major attempt at coordination be- 
tween the project staff and provincial officials was a failure. A joint commit- 
tee set up to deal with peasant resettlement after the completion of the first 
dam in 1961 was unable to reach any decisions given the turbulent political 
situation of the day. The project staff made its own settlement, compensating 
the peasant for his farmland in cash and granting him a small house plot.?® 


COORDINATION AND DATA COLLECTION 


Pivotal to the success of regional planning is the coordination of these 
various central departmental plans, the BAPPENAS central projects, IN- 
PRES, and Bantuan Desa projects, all of which are controlled by the ad- 
ministration, and the meshing of these centrally planned projects with the 
individual projects of the autonomous province, kabupaten or kota. Recog- 
nizing the need for a single controlling power in each province, the govern- 
ment issued Presidential Instruction No. 4 of 1969 which declared the 
Governor to be the Penguasa Tunggal®° or Sole Power in his province. This 
instruction, which has been further delimited in subsequent years, has had 
a profound effect on local government at both the provincial and kabupaten 
levels as it channels proposing, reporting, and data collection through one 
local authority. 


*8Staf Chusua Urusan Repelita, Djawa Timur. “Lokasis Projek” Pelita Nasional Ta- 
hun 1971/72.” 

Based on interviews with members of BAPPEDA and the Brantas Project, June and 
July 1972 in Malang and Surabaya. 

2°The use of the term Tunggal is important. Under Sukarno, the local committee in 
each region which has grown into the MUSPIDA was called the Pancha Tunggal or five 
powers, suggesting a splintering of local power- 
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In response to the first instruction, Mohammed Noer,?* Governor of East 
Java, in his capacity as agent for the central government, set up the Staf 
Khusus Repelita (Special Staff for the Plan) to coordinate the plans of 
BAPPENAS and the 18 ministries having representatives in Surabaya. Un- 
der the newer instructions, the planning staff was expanded on April I, 1972, 
to extend planning to include control and research personnel and renamed 
BAPPEDA (Baden Perencanan Pembangunan Daerah—Regional Develop- 
ment Planning Body). Although the structure has three sections—Planning, 
Control, and Research—plus a secretariat, the body in fact has few person- 
nel detailed full-time to its staff; rather, it tends to function as a coordinating 
committee with a support staff. This situation reflects the shortage of quali- 
fied people as much as its does budgetary limitations. The staffing also reflects 
a pragmatic intermingling of civilian and military, both secunded and 
retired. 


The Chairman of the Planning Section, for example, is also the Rektor of 
Brawijaya University in Malang. The Surabaya office is run by a former 
military officer who had been a mayor in Kalimantan. Beneath him are three 
administrators, each charged with a major program—INPRES, Bantuan 
Desa, and central projects. This group has been carried over from the Special 
Planning Staff. 


The Control Section was created by placing the financial control officers 
from the Ministry of Finance under BAPPEDA. It is hoped that the physical 
proximity of the control officials will enable the planners to coordinate more 
closely than in the past. Further, the present system which emphasizes only 
control of expenditures is to be enlarged to include cost benefit accounting 
at frequent intervals thus providing additional statistics for the planners. 


The most elaborate section of BAPPEDA concerns research. Its chair- 
man, Professor Koesnoe of Airlangga University, coordinates research ef- 
forts of all the central ministries operating in the province. The oldest is the 
sugar research station started in 1900. To conduct survey research on press- 
ing development problems, Professor Koesnoe recruits university teachers 
and students through the Regional Scientific Development Center of which 
he is also executive director. Money for projects which range from surveying 
the potential earnings from the export of birds’ nests to a review of the 
repayment rates of BIMAS loans comes from BAPPENAS via the Depart- 
ment of Education and Culture and also from the provincial government. 
Started in 1967, this Development Center has turned around the attitude of 
university personnel to research: in the 1950s surveys were ignored and 
policy research avoided. Today there is an abundance of research findings; 
the lack is any mechanism for the publishing of findings. The Development 


Noer became Acting Governor in December 1967 and was elected Governor in Janu- 
ary 1971 for a five year term. He is one of three civilians heading the 26 provinces. 
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Center has not confined its: research efforts to East Java but has assisted 
planning in Kalimantan, Bali, and Nusa Tenggara as well.?? 


BAPPEDA is clearly a central government instrument; its relationships 
downwards to the kabupaten and desa is through the governor in his capacity 
as central government representative and flows through the pamong praja 
apparatus. Thus the resident performs an information collection function 
and sees that inter-kabupaten projects such as roads and irrigation canals 
are coordinated between units. Similarly the wedono collect information 
from the kecamatan for sending to the bupati. This collection function is 
important since regular reports with adequate data geared to development 
are not traditional. Previously the bupati might write a memoir on complet- 
ing his years in office; but routine collection of data was not seen as his duty. 
For this reason the provincial coordinator has held inservice training ses- 
sions in data collection and analysis to improve local statistics and planning. 


Planning at the kabupaten level in East Java has not generally been as- 
signed to a special body; rather it is handled through the traditional mech- 
anism of periodic meetings of the administrative staff of the bupati and the 
local representatives of central ministries. Coordination at this level was 
never as great a problem as it was at the provincial level because of the 
traditional status of the bupati and because of the smaller size of the unit. 
Since both the Bantuan Desa and INPRES program have narrowly defined 
limits with an emphasis on rehabilitation, utilization of these funds is more 
an execution of orders, executive decentralization, than political decision- 
making. Data from these and other development programs are typically 
made into large graphs hung around the staff meeting room, now generally 
called the Operations Room. This attention to graphs and statistics, however 
limited, represents an important attitudinal change within the administra- 
tion; development is now accepted as both possible and desirable. 


Funds which the kabupaten collects itself are much less restricted than 
those disbursed for the routine budget or for specific programs. Kabupaten 
Malang had reserves resulting from the land tax because of the plantations 
in the area. The spending of such monies must be approved by the local 
assembly. The result is an impressive, perhaps inappropriately grand, mod- 
ern office building and assembly hall on the town square.” Kabupaten Si- 
doardjo, sharing some of the industrial boom of its neighbor Surabaya, has 
also built a new office complex. 


This research assistance originally flowed through KOPERTI (Koordinasi Perguruan 
Tinggi: Coordination of Higher Education), a body set up in 1966 by the Dept. of Edu- 
cation and Culture to review accreditation. 


*8The fact that the kabupaten is considering moving its capital out of Malang makes 
the building of this lavish structure the subject of much criticism. There seems to be an 
understanding that in such an eventuality the city of Malang would purchase the build- 
ing since it is short of space and is still using a sound but crowded office on the nearby 
town circle. 
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Local assemblies play a role in planning, then, directly proportional to 
the independent financial resources of the autonomous region. The provin- 
cial assembly has a special committee to consider planning for the autono- 
mous province. On the administrative side there is a Baden Koordinasis 
Pembangunan Daerah (Regional Development Coordinating Board) under 
provincial secretary Trimarjono.”* Although the secretary technically has 
dual functions—secretary of the assembly and of the provincial administra- 
tion—his duties are confined to provincial affairs. He is not, therefore, part 
of BAPPEDA. Two major expenditures under the development budget in 
1972-3 were the new assembly building for the province and the contribu- 
tions to the “minus” kabupaten which were, as we have noted, channeled 
through the pamong praja. 


URBAN PLANNING 


The relationship of large cities to the planning structure, or indeed to the 
administrative network, is a subject of debate. Cities historically had more 
autonomous power than kabupaten under colonial rule. Despite legislation 
that equalized all second level governments, both in Malang and Surabaya 
the municipal bureaucrats acted more independently while the central civil 
servants who dealt with them admitted to differential treatment which fa- 
vored these cities. They have their own civil service corps, a more sophisti- 
cated assembly, more money resources, and different kinds of problems. 
Most large cities have by now set up their own planning unit, patterning 
themselves largely on Jakarta. 


Surabaya actually had a planning group before Jakarta. In 1966 the 
Master Plan Team was created from personnel in the Public Works Depart- 
ment but headed ‘by a young full-time director, Umar Moochtadi, a gradu- 
ate of the Planologie Department of the Bandung Institute of Technology 
and also a PWD employee. The Team drew on the university resources in 
town for its economic input, but its primary concern has been with physical 
planning: widening streets, building new roads, starting a widely imitated 
amusement center, and setting up an industrial estate. In this effort the city 
has had the cooperation and encouragement of the central public works 
department which bypasses the province. The Section for City and Regional 
Planning of the Department of Public Works has sent teams to most large 
towns, including Surabaya and Malang, to prepare a projected development 


24Traditionally the secretary has been a strong figure in local government. Under Law 
1/57 there was a provision for the secretary’s selection which was interpreted as election 
by the political parties. When the two heads of the regions were abolished dual secre- 
taries were instituted, one elected who served the assembly, one appointed by the Min- 
istry of Internal Affairs who functioned within the central sphere. This dualism con- 
tinued in some regions as late as 1964 when both functions were combined under the 
elected secretary. The pamong pradja finds this unsatisfactory and has persuaded the 
government to include in the proposed new legislation on regional government a provision 
requiring that the secretary be a career officer. ' 
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plan. Because these plans are done by central staff after short field visits, 
they are often more ideal than possible or desirable, a fact of much concern 
to the head of the section himself.25 Nonetheless these plans do stimulate 
local thinking. : 

The burden on the city PWD was such that recently the Team has been 
reorganized as the Planning Board. Under it the development and control 
of planning will be separated from routine building and maintenance which 
is the traditional function of the PWD. The Planning Board will have several 
full-time staff and will be advised by a citizen’s council which will include 
administrators, local social leaders, and pressure groups. Once presented, 
the Plan must be passed by the City Assembly where first it is discussed 
in the Development Committee, It then is passed through the Governor to 
the center. In cases of disagreement, the center, not the governor decides. 

The 1972 controversy over the site of an industrial estate illustrates the 
special treatment granted a large city. Col. Soekotjo was Mayor from 1965 
until early 1973 when he was removed, perhaps partly as a result of this 
controversy. Also in 1965 the city was allowed to annex five kecamatan from 
Surabaya kabupaten. Part of one of these new areas which before was covered 
with fish ponds has been proposed as the industrial city. A ring road through 
the area was constructed under INPRES and the land is being dried out. 
Nearby on somewhat harder ground is the old Surabaya airport which is 
under the direct control of the Ministry of Communications. The Governor | 
would like that as the industrial site; the Mayor favors using the airport for 
expansion of harbor facilities which are directly adjacent, arguing that an 
industrial site there would block access to the harbor. One foreign team has 
studied the feasibility of the industrial site while another looked at Sura- 
baya’s role in inter-island shipping. It has been pointed out that all the land 
in Surabaya is weak, built as it is on the delta of the Brantas River. Thus 
several large industries have put up factories in the foothills some thirty 
miles inland from the city where water and electricity are more reliable. Any 
industrial site within the city is likely to attract only smaller factories—elec- 
tronic assembly plants, for example. The controversy reached its climax 
when a team consisting of the Mayor and his chief planner, the Governor, 
and the head of BAPPEDA all went to Jakarta to talk with BAPPENAS and 
the Department of Internal Affairs. A compromise site has now been pro- 
posed in a typically Javanese attempt to turn aside confrontation. 

This controversy illustrates the problem of coordination in an administra- 
tive structure that is hierarchial. Units do not really coordinate with like 
units; Surabaya developed its idea for an industrial park independent of 
the two neighboring kabupaten, and to some extent in competition with them. 
Further, Surabaya is pressuring to become a special area outside the prov- 
ince. Although technically the governor has decision-making power over 
Second Level Units, he does not have much control over the autonomous 


*6Interview with Radiral Moochtar, 20 June 1972, Jakarta. 
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part of that level. The size of Surabaya and its pretensions to provincial 
status exacerbate this unclear area of control making regional development 
even more difficult. 


Further, lacking a sufficient data base and adequate trained staff, the de- 
velopment of the industrial park must of necessity represent more an exercise 
in desire than in rational planning. The results of the two studies may clarify 
the facts about the planning needs of the city, but they also may not. For 
figures must come from local sources. Thus, the need for better planning, 
more trained staff, and better statistics is obvious. 


One effort to meet planning needs of the provinces is BAPPENAS’ growth 
pole scheme. ‘Hoping to cut down wasteful rivalry between units and em- 
phasize larger development schemes, the Section for Regional Planning, 
headed by Purnomosidi, has suggested first order growth poles for Medan, 
Palembang, Makassar, Menado, Surabaya and Jakarta. Second order growth 
poles might be Pakan Baru, Jambi, Ambon, and Pontianak, with Banjar- 
masin possibly included. West Irian will be considered in a later stage. 
Studies of these areas will be undertaken in cooperation with local planning 
groups for, as Purnomosidi said, “Plans begin with information.”*® Once 
plans are agreed to by the National Assembly, according to Purnomosidi, 
they must then be divided in order to coincide with administrative levels so 
that authority will be available to carry out the plans. This growth pole 
strategy is to be a central part of REPELITA TI; at present it is in the pro- 
posal stage. The flow of data from INPRES and other programs will be 
decisive in the final selection of growth poles. 


CONCLUSION 


Central planning under REPELITA I has stimulated economic activity in 
the rural areas and has focussed on rehabilitation of the infrastructure. The 
fact that money was available to kabupaten and desa for badly needed repairs 
has had a profound effect psychologically: local government has altered from 
a holding operation to an agent of change. Hard data is being collected, 
projections of growth and studies of projects are being made. Like anywhere 
else, mistakes are being made. Some studies are trivial, some data is falsified, 
some money is misused. What is important is that something is happening 
in the local areas with local input. It is not merely deconcentration of ad- 
ministrative rule-application nor yet is it political decentralization of de- 
cision-making; it is rather executive decentralization. Precisely because 
there is some lee-way available to local officials, coordination functions have 
been strengthened and data collection emphasized. The individual actors 
are changing their own roles from preservation to development, especially 
those co-opted into planning bodies but also those required to report, which 


"Interview, Jakarta, 10 August 1972. 
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means almost everyone.”? Thus slowly the force of planning is affecting role 
perceptions as well as creating new roles. The distribution of power at each 
level of local government has been reallocated so that once again the bupati 
and governor are clearly in control of their respective levels. 


For the time being, the military is maintaining a low profile. Planning 
stresses change and development; the military apparatus would seem to 
favor preservation of the status quo.*® The tension between the “techno- 
crats” and the military occurs at every level of government. Yet the entire 
planning administration, lacking a constituency of its own, is clearly depen- 
dent upon support within the military-dominated government. It is popular 
in Jakarta to divide on the basis of attitude and style the “military” military 
from the “civilianized” military: both components have branches stretching 
to the village. The impact of civilian exposure on the military assigned to the 
administration or to local assemblies may be pivotal to the continued support 
of executive decentralization for planning. The interaction of the civilianized 
military and civilians in administration is likely to have as profound an 
effect on administrative styles as executive decentralization will have on 
local government. 


REPELITA TI will increase regional activity in planning. Old administra- 
tive units will be challenged and traditional administrative patterns further 
strained. But planning for development requires change; such dislocation 
represents success. The problem for Indonesia’s leaders is to balance be- 
tween change and stability, between central direction and regional initiative. 
The planning process has encouraged both change and local decision-mak- 
ing and has brought back enthusiasm to local administrators. The success of 
present projects should encourage more decentralization of decision-making 
to regional governments. 





2TRole change and administrative style is dealt with at greater length in the authors’ 
SEADAG REPORT “Planning for Development in East Java.” 


*8Many writers argue that military governments are superior vehicles for moderniza- 
tion of transitional societies, a view Ann Ruth Willner attacks in “Perspectives on Mili- 
tary Elites as Rulers and Wielders of Power,” paper read at the September 1970 APSA 
meetings. These views assume a monolithic military which does not fit the Indonesian 
scene. 
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MAJOR TRENDS IN 
SRI LANKA'S NON-ALIGNMENT 
POLICY AFTER 1956 
/ S. U. Kodikara 


U nlike India, where Jawaharlal Nehru, in the pre-independence period, 
had developed the essentials of India’s non-aligned policy, Sri Lanka did not 
inherit a tradition of foreign policy at the time of independence. The con- 
stitution required that the Prime Minister should be Minister of External 
Affairs and Defence and Sri Lanka’s first Prime Minister, D. 5. Senanayake, 
was neither conversant with, nor greatly interested in, foreign affairs. Sri 
Lanka’s Ministry of External Affairs was wholly a post-independence cre- 
ation, drawing its original cadre largely from the Civil Service and lacking 
in the resources necessary to conduct a viable foreign policy. The island’s 
diplomatic relations were confined to a few countries, mostly in the Com- 
monwealth, and at the time of independence the United Kingdom agreed, if 
so requested by Sri Lanka, to make available the facilities of its diplomatic 
representatives in those countries where Sri Lanka itself did not have dip- 
lomatic representation. 


Since the Ministry of External Affairs was organized at a very rudimen- 
tary level, conduct of foreign policy since Independence was left largely to 
the discretion of the Prime Minister, and it has become traditional that every 
Prime Minister since independence has left the stamp of his/her personality 
on the texture of Sri Lanka’s foreign policy. There have certainly been some 
issues of foreign policy—anti-colonialism, disarmament and non-involvement 
in power blocs—on which consensus has existed among Ceylonese Govern- 
ments whatever the political party in power, and on such questions Sri Lan- 
ka’s policy has demonstrated a broad continuity. However, from 1948 to 
1956, a period when the United National Party (UNP) governments were 
in power, Sri Lanka tended to follow the British lead in foreign affairs, and 
relations with communist countries were deliberately excluded. Besides, the 
Defence Agreement signed with the United Kingdom in 1947 had given 
Britain the use of an air base at Katunayake and a Naval base at Trincomalee. 
Sri Lanka appeared to be involved through its senior Commonwealth partner 
in the system of alliances of the western bloc. During this period; therefore, 
Sri Lanka, cannot be strictly regarded as having followed a policy of non- 
alignment. 


HE2I 
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The change of government in Sri Lanka following the 1956 elections, 
and the appointment of S. W. R. D. Bandaranaike as Prime Minister appears, 
in retrospect, as a momentous event in the recent history of the island. Among 
other things, it was accompanied by a qualitative change in foreign policy. 
In the germination of Bandaranaike’s ideas on foreign policy, the 1947 Asian 
Relations Conference in New Delhi and the 1949 Delhi Conference sum- 
moned by Nehru were, presumably, important factors. Bandaranaike was the 
chief Ceylonese delegate at both conferences, and played a prominent part. 
The conferences, which can now be rightly regarded as the precursors of “‘the 
spirit of Bandung,” were among the first Asian regional conferences to ad- 
dress themselves to specific problems of common interest faced by countries 
in the Asian region, either recently emancipated from colonial status or on 
the eve of such emancipation. During the early 1950s, the search for new 
foreign policy postures, untrammeled by links and obligations with the big 
Powers, was going on simultaneously in several Asian capitals. 


While Leader of the Opposition before 1956, Bandaranaike had believed 
that the proper position for Sri Lanka was that of a country like Switzerland 
in Europe—that is, a country following a neutral policy and non-aligned 
with any power bloc. Though he was not quite clear about his use of 
the word “neutral” at this stage, his later speeches and policies left no doubt 
that what he was advocating was not akin to the Swiss brand of neutrality 
at all, but was a more dynamic non-aligned approach to world affairs, which 
later became popularized under the term neutralism. 

Bandaranaike’s approach to foreign policy was determined by two main 
factors. First, he believed that given a period of peace, the extremes of com- 
munism and democratic capitalism would disappear and a suitable middle 
ground would evolve, probably a type of democratic socialism. It was his 
conviction that out of the conflict between capitalism and communism, a 
synthesis would arise which was the true answer to the various problems of 
the underdeveloped countries. Second, Bandaranaike believed that Sri Lan- 
ka, like other Asian countries recently emerged from colonial status, was 
faced with a dual problem: that of converting a colonial society into a free 
society and of doing so in the context of a world which had itself changed. 


In the search for such a solution in this dual problem we naturally do 
not wish to bind ourselves to any particular bloc or ideology. We wish 
to look about us in building a society for our country most suited to our 
own genius and the needs of the modern world. There may be things we 
take from the capitalistic West or the Communist East. This, in other 
words, is the philosophy of neutralism.? 


On this basis, Bandaranaike wanted to be “friends of all, enemies of none.” 


1See, e.g., H. of R. Deb., 1953, Vol. 14, col. 509. 
2Quoted in H. C. Taussig, “Ceylon in the New World,” Eastern World, 11:13, March 
957. l 
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Unlike his predecessor, Kotelawala, Bandaranaike did not entertain fears 
about subversion by “international communism.” Soon after his assumption 
of office, he annulled the ban on the importation of communist literature 
from the Soviet Union, China and other communist countries which had 
been imposed by Kotelawala in 1953. Bandaranaike also established his 
policy of non-alignment on a firmer basis than had obtained before by ex- 
changing diplomatic representatives with communist countries, beginning 
with the Soviet Union and China. The government also began exploring the 
possibilities of increased trade with communist countries and the prospects 
of economic and technical assistance from the Soviet bloc. Chou En-lai’s 
visit to Sri Lanka in February 1957 was followed by that of a Soviet cul- 
tural delegation in November, and by the visit of Prime Minister Viliam 
Siroky of Czechoslovakia in February 1958. Exchange of students and schol- 
ars between Sri Lanka and the communist countries, and free travel by 
Ceylonese in such countries was initiated. 


A significant feature of the implementation of the new policy was Ban- 
daranaike’s request, soon after he became Prime Minister, that the British 
bases in Sri Lanka be withdrawn. While in London for the Prime Ministers’ 
conference in 1956, he initiated discussions with the Government of the U.K. 
for the transfer of these bases. Negotiations for the transfer began in London 
in December 1956, when it was agreed in principle that the bases would be 
handed over to Sri Lanka in 1957 on a date to be mutually agreed upon. 
In subsequent discussions held in Colombo in June 1957, the two govern- 
ments reached agreement on the timing and method of withdrawal. Under 
the terms of this agreement, the Royal Naval base at Trincomalee was for- 
mally transferred on October 15, 1957, and the Royal Air Force station at 
Katunayake was handed over on November 1, 1957. Speaking at Katunayake 
airport on the latter occasion, Bandaranaike declared: “Today our inde- 
pendence is complete.”? He took pains to explain that the transfer was not 
made “in any spirit of hostility,” but because “our foreign policy which is 
based on friendship with all nations and non-alignment with any power bloc 
of the world, necessitates such a step.”4 


The Prime Minister also reiterated that his non-alignment policy was not 
anti-western or hostile to the United States. Sri Lanka’s friendship with the 
Soviet Union and China did not in any way connote hostility to the United 
States. On the contrary, “we are closer to the United States than the others 
because we too believe in a democratic way of life.”® At the 1956 Common- 
wealth Prime Ministers’ conference, Bandaranaike also declared his inten- 
tion of making Sri Lanka a republic, but of remaining within the Common- 


“S.W.R.D. Bandaranaike, Speeches and Writings, (Colombo: Department of Broad- 
casting and Information, 1963), p. 400. 


‘New York Times, October 16, 1957. 
"Ibid., May 26, 1957. 
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wealth, as India had. Indeed, he strongly believed in the value of the Com- 
monwealth connection and regarded it as a kind of third force between the 
world power blocs. For not only did it possess such benefits as the sterling 
area and means of regular consultation, but it also stood for something more 
tangible—‘“a way of life which includes parliamentary government, an inde- 
pendent judiciary, no discrimination between the State and the citizen, and 
the rule of law. I feel we should make an effort to foster this way of life, to 
show it to other countries.”¢ 


Nevertheless, there is no doubt that Bandaranaike’s foreign policy implied 
a definite decline of western influence in Sri Lanka, as compared with its 
close connections with the West during the period 1948-56. When Egypt 
nationalized the Suez Canal in July 1956, for example, Bandaranaike not 
only strongly supported the measure, but after the Franco-British-Israeli 
military action in the Suez Canal ‘zone, strongly advocated the withdrawal 
of foreign troops from Egypt. At the meeting of the Delhi conference sum- 
moned by Nehru in November 1956, Bandaranaike, together with the other 
Asian Prime Ministers invited, expressed “strong disapproval and distress 
at the aggression of, and the intervention by the great powers against weaker 
countries,” recalling that this was in violation of the UN Charter and also a 
direct contravention of the spirit and letter of principles laid down at the 
Bandung conference.* In the UN, Sri Lanka gave full support to the idea of 
a UN force, and even offered to provide 150 men and officers for it. During 
the crisis, not only did Bandaranaike declare that he would observe military 
neutrality in the event of a major war erupting from it, but diplomatically, 
too, Sri Lanka ranged itself against its senior Commonwealth partner, Brit- 
ain. The new attitude in Sri Lanka’s foreign policy is also perhaps exempli- 
fied by the apparent reluctance of Bandaranaike, indeed, of all Asian Prime 
Ministers who met in Delhi in November 1956, to condemn outright the 
Soviet intervention in Hungary, a parallel crisis to that of Suez, although the 
Prime Ministers did indeed express “deep distress” at the “tragic events” in 
Hungary, considered it the “inalienable right of every country to shape for 
itself its own destiny free from all external pressures” and stated that “Soviet 
forces should be withdrawn from Hungary speedily and that the Hungarian 
people should be left free to decide their own future and the form of govern- 
ment they will have without external intervention from any quarter.’® 


The same reluctance to offend the susceptibilities of China is discernible 
in Bandaranaike’s response to the events which followed upon the incorpora- 
tion of Tibet as an integral part of Chinese territory in 1959, and the sup- 
pression of the Tibetan uprising that year. Bandaranaike considered the 


‘The Times (London), July 6, 1956. 
™New York Times, November 15, 1956. 
"Fbid., November 15, 1956. 
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Tibetan question to be an internal affair of the Chinese and refused to be 
drawn into a condemnation of Chinese policy or to take the initiative in 
international action, despite domestic pressures on this issue. 


The Bandaranaike government’s Suez policy indicated a clear shift from 
Sri Lanka’s earlier close dependence on the Commonwealth, and the tendency 
to follow the British lead in foreign affairs, The anti-colonialist motif in its 
foreign policy now acquired a new dimension of importance, as did anti- 
militarism. In the Bandaranaike-Nehru Joint communique of May 1957, con- 
cern was expressed about “developments in some parts of Western Asia” and 
the view expressed that the problems of that area could “only be solved by 
the peoples of the countries within that region being left free to work out 
their own destiny.”® On the occasion of the visit of President Soekarno to 
Sri Lanka in January 1958, Bandaranaike issued a Joint Statement with the 
Indonesian leader in which, inter alia, “colonialism in all its manifestations” 
was condemned, specific support being declared for the Indonesian position 
in the West Irian issue. 


In these Joint Statements, the Bandaranaike government’s concern over 
nuclear stockpiling had also been repeatedly expressed, the “immediate 
suspension” of atomic and hydrogen bomb testing had been called for, and 
the harmful effects of nuclear testing by all the nuclear powers had been 
deplored. Thus the government became more outspoken in its anti-pact, anti- 
colonialist and anti-militarist approach to foreign policy, a tradition which 
persisted and became even more pronounced during the two administrations 
of Mrs. Sirimavo Bendaranaike, Prime Minister from 1960-65 and again 
from 1970 to date. 


In her first policy pronouncement after assuming office as Prime Minister 
in 1960, Sirimavo Bandaranaike stated: 


In External Affairs, my Government will maintain its policy of non- 
alignment with power blocs and of neutralism and co-existence. My 
Government’s relations with Commonwealth as well as foreign coun- 
tries continue to be friendly.?° 


This commitment to the Bandaranaike tradition in foreign policy, however, 
did not deter the new Prime Minister from pursuing measures which touched 
directly upon sensitive western interests. Life insurance had been nationalized 
under the S. W. R. D. Bandaranaike government. Sirimavo Bandaranaike 
extended nationalization to other forms of insurance as well, and these af- 
fected companies, some of which were British owned. 


A major crisis flared up when her government decided to nationalize oil 
companies in the island, challenging both British (Shell) and U.S. (Caltex 


°The Hindu (Madras), May 20, 1957. 
*°H. of R. Deb., 1960, Vol. 39, col. 51. 
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and Standard Vacuum) interests. Eighty per cent of Sri Lanka’s oil require- 
ments had been imported by these companies from the Middle East, but the ~ 
price had been based, not on the cost of production at the place of origin, 
but on monopolistic posted prices obtaining in the Gulf of Mexico. In 1961, 
in an effort to reduce the import cost of oil and to save foreign exchange, the 
government set up the Petroleum Corporation with the object of importing 
oil from other sources of supply, such as the USSR and the UAR. This neces- 
sitated the requisitioning, with compensation, of a part of the existing oil 
import and storage facilities, as well as controlling the prices at which petro- 
leum products were sold; and in February ‘1963, maximum c.i.f. prices relat- 
ing to imports of petroleum products were gazetted. The oil companies, how- 
ever, demurred at both the amount of storage facilities asked for and the 
quotas and maximum prices laid down for them. Nationalization followed, 
and the Ceylon Petroleum Corporation (Amendment) Act of 1963 vested 
in the corporation, with effect from January 1964, the sole and exclusive 
right of importing, exporting, selling, supplying and distributing certain 
specified petroleum products, aviation fuel and bunker oil being excluded 
from the provisions of the Act. 


The oil nationalization marked a culminating point in the deterioration 
of Sri Lanka’s relations with the West under the Bandaranaike administra- 
tions. In the U.S., the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 had been amended to 
require the U.S. President to suspend assistance to any country receiving 
U.S. aid if, after January 1962, such country had nationalized property 
owned by any U.S. citizen or corporation, partnership or association without 
the payment of early and adequate compensation. The President was given 
the discretionary power to resume aid if appropriate compensation was in 
fact provided. Sri Lanka’s position had always been that compensation 
would be paid for the assets of the nationalized oil companies.1! But the 
quantum of payment became a subject of disagreement. In February 1963, 
the U.S. suspended economic assistance to Sri Lanka, the second time it had 
done so since Sri Lanka’s independence.1* It was at the height of this crisis 
that Sirimavo Bandaranaike, at a banquet in her honor on the occasion of Y 
her visit to Peking in January 1963, declared: 


The nations that have newly emerged in Asia and Africa must stand 
together in their struggles or must run the risk of succumbing once 
more to the rapacious-designs of the West. The old saying that “united 
we stand divided we fall” applies with equal force to nations as it does 
to individuals. The spirit of Bandung is in part a crystalization of this 
thought. The seven years that have elapsed since that historic confer- 


11See statement of the Finance Minister in H. of R. Deb., 1963, Vol. 50, coll. 1635-43. 

12The first suspension of U.S. aid to Sri Lanka in 1952, under the Kem Amendment to 
o Act, was sparked off by Sri Lanka’s trade in rubber with the Peoples Republic y 
of China. 
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ence have seen the birth of nations which like ourselves shook off the 
sovereignty that is rightly theirs.18 


At the end of 1963, the government refused permission to the U.S. Seventh 
Fleet to enter Ceylonese territorial waters and protested against the presence 
of this fleet in the Indian Ocean. In February 1964, an East German good- 
will mission arrived in Sri Lanka, and negotiated the raising of the status 
of the existing Trade Mission to that of a Consulate-General in Colombo. The 
government adhered to this decision despite protests from the British and 
French diplomatic missions in Colombo, and a threat by West Germany to 
suspend economic assistance. 


While Sri Lanka’s relations with the West were thus in comparative de- 
cline in the early 1960s, the Bandaranaike tradition of friendship and coop- 
eration with the People’s Republic of China was strengthened. When the 
Sino-Indian war broke out in October 1962, Prime Minister Sirimavo Ban- 
daranaike resisted pressure from elements within the government party as 
well as from the opposition to brand China the aggressor and, in an effort to 
prevent the continuation of hostilities between two countries with whom 
Sri Lanka had close economic and political ties, took the initiative in sum- 
moning the Colombo conference of six non-aligned nations with a view to 
exploring ways and means of bringing India and China to the conference 
table and settling the boundary dispute. The proposals which emanated from 
this conference, together with their clarifications, were personally explained 
in Peking by Mrs. Bandaranaike and Indonesian Foreign Minister Suban- 
drio in January 1963, and in New Delhi by her and representatives of the 
UAR and Ghana in the same month. The mediation of the non-aligned pow- 
ers did not lead to an immediate resolution of the conflict. The Indian gov- 
ernment accepted the Colombo proposals in toto, the Chinese added reserva- 
tions; but the intervention of the non-aligned powers provided a breathing 
space for the disputants during which their rival claims could be subjected 
to a calm and dispassionate evaluation by a body of impartial opinion.14 


Sri Lanka’s role and neutralist stand on this issue appeared to have been 
greatly appreciated in China, where Mrs. Bandaranaike was warmly re- 
ceived and feted during her visit in January 1963. In July 1963, Sri Lanka 
and China entered into a Maritime Agreement which gave most favored 
nation status to the contracting parties in respect to commercial vessels en- 
gaged in cargo and passenger services to and from the two countries or from 
a third country. This agreement came in for criticism by the parliamentary 
opposition, and its leader, Dudley Senanayake, made a good deal of political 
capital out of it in the 1965 general election campaign. The agreement, which 


“Chine Today, February 1963, p. 12. 

*4See letter of March 5, 1963 from Nehru to Chou En-lai in India News (Colombo), 
_ March 13, 1963; for text of letter of January 19, 1963 from Chou En-lai to Sirimavo 
\ Bandaranaike, Peking Review, 6:10-11, February 1, 1963. 
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required six months notice of termination and which did not clearly specify 
that the vessels covered by it were mercantile vessels only, was held up as 
an instance of increasing-Chinese influence in Sri Lanka under the Sirimavo 
Bandaranaike government. These charges were rebutted by government 
spokesmen, who pointed out that a similar treaty had been negotiated with 
the Soviet Union in February 1962, and that Sri Lanka was prepared to 
negotiate similar treaties with any other government. The argument that the 
agreement was favorable to China alone because Sri Lanka, at the time of 
negotiation, did not have a single commercial vessel, loses force in the light 
of the steady development of Sri Lanka’s merchant marine, with the assist- 
ance of China, since then. Besides, the government of Dudley Senanayake, 
which succeeded that of Mrs. Bandaranaike in March 1965, did not take 
steps to annul the agreement, despite his earlier severe criticism of it. 


In February 1964, Chou En-lai revisited Sri Lanka, and in his public ad- 
dresses expressed his appreciation of Sri Lanka’s independent stand in 
foreign policy. One of the most significant elements of this stand was the 
unequivocal position taken up by the Prime Minister on the subject of nu- 
clear testing and the preservation of the Indian Ocean as an area of peace. 
Mrs. Bandaranaike’s government welcomed the Nuclear Test Ban Treaty 
and, while signing the treaty, urged “the original parties” to the treaty to 
abandon underground explosions as well with a view to reaching agreement 
on total disarmament. Earlier, in a personal message to President John Ken- 
nedy, Mrs. Bandaranaike had expressed her great disappointment over the 
explosion by the U.S. of a nuclear device and averred that “neutralist na- 
tions like Ceylon who are dedicated to the cause of disarmament and the 
banning of nuclear tests are shocked at this disregard of their earnest 
wishes.” +5 Mrs, Bandaranaike also protested against the explosion of China’s 
first nuclear device in October 1964.16 


At the Belgrade conference of non-aligned nations in 1961, Mrs. Bandar- 
anaike declared: 


It is no coincidence that the majority of the underdeveloped nations 
believe in a policy of non-alignment. They are only too aware of the 
enormous tasks which confront them in the economic field and the need 
to devote their slender resources to the fulfilment of their tasks. They 
also realise that the tension which exists between idological blocs can 
be traced directly to the existence of economic imbalance. As long as 
there exists a gulf between the developd and the underdeveloped coun- 
tries the possibilities of tension are immense," 


15 Ceylon Today, 11:30-31, June ‘1962. 

26Press communique. Ministry of Defence and External Affairs, Colombo, May 20, 
1965. 
17Text of speech in Ceylon Today, 10:1-9, September 1961. 
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Reverting to the themes of anti-colonialism and anti-militarism at the Cairo 
conference on Non-aligned Nations, (October 1964), Mrs.. Banadaranaike 
made three specific proposals which were adopted by the conference: first, 
to extend the concept of nuclear free zones to cover areas and oceans which 
were free from nuclear weapons earlier; second, that all non-aligned nations 
should take steps to close their ports and airfields to ships and aircraft carry- 
ing nuclear weapons; third, that all colonial powers should not only liquidate 
bases already existing in their colonial territories, but also refrain from 
establishing new bases in such territories which could potentially be used for 
aggressive purposes. ‘® 

On specific colonial issues, continuity with the previous government's 
policy was preserved by the Dudley Senanayake government (1965-70), 
which declared non-alignment and friendship with all nations still to be the 
goal of Sri Lanka’s foreign policy. This government reaffirmed the previous 
regime’s commitments towards bringing about general disarmament, and on 
questions such as Vietnam, Rhodesia, and the Arab-Israeli conflict continued 
in many respects the policy orientations initiated earlier. On the Rhodesian 
question, for example, the Senanayake government declared its unqualified 
opposition to the illegal Smith regime. Soon after assuming office in March 
1965, Prime Minister Dudley Senanayake also signed a joint appeal for 
peace in Vietnam, made by 17 Heads of States and Governments of non- 
aligned countries, in which the signatories affirmed their dedication “to the 
principle of the inviolability of and respect for the sovereignty and territorial 
integrity of states.”?® The appeal was in pursuance of the final declaration 
of the 1964 Cairo conference, and on this question the government was under 
strong pressure not only from the parliamentary opposition but also from a 
large body of Buddhist opinion in the country, which regarded the presence 
of American troops, and the regimes maintained by them, to be responsible 
for the plight of Buddhists in Vietnam. In July 1966, the Prime Minister sent 
a fact-finding mission, led by the prominent Buddhist leader, scholar and dip- 
lomat, Dr. G. P. Malalasekera, to inquire into the situation in Vietnam, with. 
particular reference to the problems of Buddhists in that country, but nothing 
came of this mission. | 

In June 1966, a year before the renewal of hostilities between Israel and 
the Arab powers, Senanayake issued a press statement.in which he declared 
that “the position of the Ceylon government today is no different from what 
it was in 1957,”2° However, unlike the opposition parties which unequivo- 
cally condemned Israel, and despite pressure from Muslim elements within 
his own party, Senanayake desisted from naming Israel as the aggressor in 
the 1967 war, though he affirmed the government’s position that any territory 
gained through hostilities must be returned. 


“The Hindu, October 14, 1964. 
*°Text of appeal in The Times of Ceylon, April 3, 1965. 
Text of statement in The Sun (Colombo) , June 3, 1966. 
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On the question of China’s admission to the United Nations, too, the 
Senanayake government followed the earlier policy of the Bandaranaike 
governments, on the basis that this question involved, not the admission of a 
new member, but the recognition of the rights of a long-standing member of 
the international body. 

However, while these elements of continuity with Sri Lanka’s earlier non- 
alignment policy were preserved, the island’s international alignment vis-a- 
vis the big powers itself underwent a fundamental change of emphasis. The 
period of Dudley Senanayake’s administration was marked by a steady de- 
terloration in Sri Lanka’s relations with China, indicating that the UNP’s 
basic approach to communism and relations with communist countries had 
changed little since the pre-1956 era. In April 1965, three communist em- 
bassies in Colombo were requested to reduce their staffs to the barest mini- 
mum, and the External Affairs Ministry refused to renew the expired resi- 
dence visas of two members of the Chinese embassy. The ministry also re- 
fused entry visas to two Indonesian Communist party members who desired 
to attend the communist-sponsored Ceylon Plantations Workers’ Union con- 
ference the same month. 

The earlier ban on the importation of communist literature to Sri Lanka, 
annulled in 1956, was reimposed, and relations with China deteriorated 
steadily at the political and diplomatic level, though trade relations were 
maintained as before. A diplomatic furore was sparked off when the Minister 
of Labour M. H. Mohamed protested to the Chinese embassy in Colombo 
against Chinese Red Guards’ alleged ill-treatment of China’s Muslim sub- 
jects during the Cultural Revolution. When the Chinese embassy refused to 
entertain any protests from the Minister, he issued a statement condemning 
alleged Chinese atrocities against Muslims.*! This was followed by a strong 
Chinese protest note to the External Affairs Ministry, declaring that “the 
Ceylon government should bear an unshirkable responsibility for Mr. Mo- 
hamed’s statement because he is a minister.”** Rejecting the Chinese note, 
however, the Senanayake government took the position that the Minister had 
made a public statement both in his individual capacity and as one of the 
leaders of the Muslim community in Sri Lanka.?* The melodrama in the epi- 
sode was brought out in sharper relief by virtue of the fact that the Ceylonese 
ambassador in Peking was at this time reportedly denying Chinese persecu- 
tion of Muslims. 

A further stage in the deterioration of relations with China was marked 
by an acrimonious dispute and exchange of notes on the subject of pilferage 
and confiscation of goods consigned to the Chinese embassy in Colombo, 


Ceylon Daily News, February 25, 1967. 

22T he Statesman (New Delhi), March 6, 1967. 

28T bid. Mr. Mohamed was also acting in his capacity as president of the anti-Marxist 
Muslim World Brotherhood. 

*4Ceylon Daily News, April 26, 1967. 
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among which were said to be a large number of the works and portraits of 
Mao Tse-tung. The Chinese embassy, alleging government connivance in the 
pilferage, referred to repeated anti-China activities during the previous two 
years by Sri Lanka’s government, as evidenced by the forcible examination 
of diplomatic articles of the Chinese embassy, the withholding of Mao badges 
and forfeiture and destruction of books and periodicals from China," 
charges rejected as “frivolous and absurd” by the Sri Lanka Ministry of Ex- 
ternal Affairs. On August 20, 1967, a body of Red Guards staged a four-hour 
demonstration against the Ceylonese embassy in Peking before the inter- 
vention of a unit of the Chinese army. In a note handed over to the Ministry 
of External Affairs on August 22, the Chinese embassy declared: 


It must be pointed out in all seriousness that since it came to power, 
the present Ceylon government headed by the United National Party 
has been all along very barefaced in following behind the U.S. impe- 
rialists to create “two Chinas” and conniving at the Chiang bandit gang 
element’s dirty anti-Chinese activities of hostility towards the Chinese 
people, and has all along played with the counter-revolutionary dual | 
tactics. | 
This outburst appeared to have been provoked by visits to Sri Lanka of Chi- 
nese from Taiwan to participate in the International Commission of Jurists, 
the World Maha Sangha conference, lawn tennis championships, as well as 
to make a survey of the Ceylonese tea industry, and by corresponding visits 
by Ceylonese to Taiwan to attend the Asian Confederation of Chambers of 
Commerce, to study scientific methods of sowing paddy, all of which were 
alleged to be carried out “either with the approval and support of the Ceylon 
Government or directly and openly by the Ceylon Government itself.” 


The withholding of a consignment of Mao badges by the Sri Lanka cus- 
toms authorities further added to the tensions caused by the above mentioned 
episodes. However, although doubts were being expressed whether the Chi- 
nese authorities would renew the rice-rubber agreement in 1967, they did 
in fact renew it for a further period of five years. 


The new turn in Sri Lanka’s relations with China was perhaps not unwel- 
come in New Delhi where, after the Sino-Indian war, the international align- 
ment of India’s neighboring countries had become a subject of new interest 
and concern. The nature and incidence of high-powered state visits to and 
from India during the premiership of Dudley Senanayake was indicative of 
the great importance that was attached to what an Indian writer has called a 
“balanced relationship” with India. At the invitation of the Indian Prime 
Minister, Dudley Senanayake visited New Delhi in NNovember-December 
1968, returning a state visit paid to Sri Lanka by Mrs. Indira Gandhi in Sep- 


Text of Notes in ibid., August 16 and 21, 1967. 
=F bid., August 24, 1967. 
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tember 1967. In October 1967, Sri Lanka’s Governor-General, W. Gopal- 
lawa, was the state guest of the Indian President, Zakir Hussain, and in 
January 1970, the Indian President V. V. Giri paid an official visit to Sri 
Lanka. Generally during the course of these visits the common ties binding 
India and Sri Lanka and their community of interests in the region were 
stressed, while the prospects for increased economic cooperation in matters 
such as trade, agriculture, the tea industry and technical assistance were 
explored. It was not, however, until 1972 that the Indo-Ceylon Joint Com- 
mittee on Economic Cooperation, perhaps a long overdue instrument of bi- 
lateral collaboration, was established. 


Even more significant in the shift of emphasis in the Senanayake govern- 
ment’s foreign policy was the new attitude to the U.S. Soon after coming to 
power in March 1965, this government affirmed its intention of negotiating 
with the nationalized oil companies to resolve the question of the scale and 
quantum of compensation to be paid. In June 1965, an agreement was signed 
with the U.S. under which Sri Lanka agreed to pay, over a period of five 
years, a sum of Rs 55 million to the companies. The government gave high 
priority to the normalization of relations with the U.S., particularly with a 
view to resumption of economic assistance from that country in the context 
of the island’s economic difficulties, and U.S. economic assistance was re- 
sumed under an agreement signed in February 1966. Prime Minister Sena- 
nayake’s visits to several western countries, including the U.S., and resump- 
tion of aid to Sri Lanka from the World Bank, after the oil nationalization 
crisis, were also indicative of the changed atmosphere in Sri Lanka’s foreign 
relations. It would appear that Prime Minister Senanayake was seriously 
considering joining the Association of Southeast Nations (ASEAN) in 1967, 
and had discussed the matter with the Prime Minister of Malaysia during 
the course of a visit to that country the same year. He dropped the idea, how- 
ever, because of the vehemence of the criticism of opposition parties to the 
idea, and probably also because the fate of the renewal of the rubber-rice 
agreement with China was involved. 


It therefore betokened a change of momentous importance for Sri Lanka’s 
non-alignment policy when the Senanayake government was defeated at the 
polls in May 1970 and Mrs. Sirimavo Bandaranaike once more became 
Prime Minister at the head of a United Front coalition consisting of the 
SLFP, the Trotskyite LSSP (Lanka Sama Samaja Party) and the CP(Mos- 
cow.) In May 1970 the new government gave diplomatic recognition to the 
German Democratic Republic, North Vietnam, North Korea, the South Viet- 
namese Revolutionary Government, and the Sihanouk government-in-exile. 
The first State guest of the new government was, in fact, Madame Nguyen 
Thi Binh, Foreign Minister of the Revolutionary Government of Vietnam, 
who expressed her “sincere and profound gratitude to the Ceylonese people 
for the valuable sympathy and support they have always reserved for the 
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South Vietnamese people’s national salvation.”??T In July 1970, diplomatic 
relations with Israel were suspended in pursuance of the United Front gov- 
ernment’s pledge that such a step would be taken unless Israel withdrew its 
forces from occupied territory or found a solution to the West Asian crisis 
acceptable to the Arab states. 


The traditional Bandaranaike policy of close friendship with China was 
resumed with new overtones of emphasis. Peking’s image was only momen- 
tarily tarnished by suspicions that there was Chinese complicity in the April 
1971 insurrection in Sri Lanka. But these suspicions were quickly dispelled 
both by the Prime Minister’s broadcast to the nation that foreign powers 
were not involved in the insurrection, and Chou En-lai’s own categorical 
avowal of support for Mrs. Bandaranaike. Following upon the insurrection, 
however, the government requested the closure of the North Korean em- 
bassy, some of the activities of which, the Prime Minister alleged, had given 
strength and support to the insurrectionists. In her broadcast, Mrs. Ban- 
daranaike stated: 


Non-alignment in foreign affairs must not be misunderstood. It means 
that Ceylon extends the hand of friendship to all countries. But it does 
not mean that we can give arty country license to subvert our inde- 
pendence.?8 


In signing the 1971 trade protocol under the rubber-rice agreement, China 
had cut the agreed price of rice by five shillings per metric ton, and the Chi- 
nese Trade Minister declared that China was “ready to give its fullest coop- 
eration to speed up the socialist march of Ceylon by helping it economically 
and in every other way possible because we love this country.”?? After the 
insurrection this pledge was redeemed in full measure by the grant of an 
interest-free loan of Rs 150 million, in convertible currency, a further in- 
terest-free loan of Rs 265 million to finance agro-based industries under the 
government’s five-year plan and another interest-free loan of Rs 48 million 
to finance an integrated textile mill. In addition, China offered as an outright 
gift five highspeed naval patrol boats, delivering two of these in February 
1972 and two more in July 1972. The agreement to finance Sri Lanka’s agro- 
based industries and textile mill was signed on the occasion of Mrs. Bandar- 
anaike’s visit to China in June 1972, perhaps the high-water mark in Sino- 
Sri Lanka relations, for Mrs. Bandaranaike was accorded a warm welcome 
in Peking and had an audience with Chairman Mao. In May 1973, Chinese 
technicians and workers completed, at a cost of Rs 35 million, the Bandara- 
naike Memorial International Conference Hall, redeeming a promise made 
during Mrs. Bandaranaike’s first administration, and standing out in Colom- 
bo as a glittering showpiece of Chinese goodwill. That both India and the 


The Sun, July 18, 1970; Ceylon Daily News, July 29, 1970. 
*8 Ceylon Daily News, April 25, 1971. 
29I bid., January 22, 1971. 
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Soviet Union should look askance at the growing relationship with China 
was not unnatural, though perhaps the motivating factors in Sino-Sri Lanka 
relations were not fully understood or appreciated. On Sri ‘Lanka’s side, it 
was largely, without doubt, based on appreciation of Chinese generosity in 
trade and economic assistance, while on the Chinese side there was probably 
genuine appreciation of Sri Lanka’s independent stand in foreign policy, 
and its commitment to this policy even when it involved economic sanctions, 
as in the case of the signing of the rubber-rice agreement with China in 1952. 
Soviet commentators, however, have commented on the Chinese building a 
conference hall before the promised textile mill, and have even alleged that 
China is trying to establish Sri Lanka as a Chinese bridgehead in the Indian 
Ocean.*° 


There was no official comment in Sri Lanka over the Indo-Soviet Treaty 
of 1971, but this came in the aftermath of the April insurrection in Sri Lanka, 
and at a time when the government was beholden to India and the USSR, as 
well as the U.S., Britain, Pakistan and Yugoslavia for the readiness and 
speed with which they had come to the island’s assistance in its hour of need. 
Indeed, there are clear indications that the insurrection involved a reap- 
praisal of Sri Lanka’s non-alignment policy, for the government welcomed 
both the U.S. Pacific Fleet as well as the Soviet Pacific Fleet on goodwill 
visits. . 

The East Bengal crisis and the emergence of Bangladesh caught Sri Lanka 
in an ambivalent position, for the integrity of Pakistan and the preservation 
of the existing balance of power in South Asia was one of the cardinal prin- 
ciples of its foreign policy. The granting of air transit facilities through 
Colombo from West to East Pakistan after overflights through India had 
been stopped caused considerable misgivings in Indian and East Bengali 
circles. It was believed in these circles that Pakistani troops disguised as 
civilians were being transported through Colombo on Pakistan International 
Airlines flights to ‘Dacca, and that the Sri Lanka government was therefore 
assisting in the suppression of the East Bengali people. The Sri Lanka gov- 
ernment’s position was that it allowed these transit facilities strictly on the 
basis that Pakistan would not transport troops or equipment through Co- 
lombo, but whether the Sri Lanka government took adequate measures to see 
that this condition was fulfilled is debatable. Sri Lanka eventually recognized 
Bangladesh in March 1972. The Indian government, however, at no stage 
protested against Sri Lanka’s policy in this regard, and indeed, Mrs. Indira 
Gandhi made a personal visit to Sri Lanka early in 1973 in an obvious 
effort to improve relations between the two countries. Sri Lanka’s attitude 
to the Bangladesh situation, officially, was no doubt colored by questions of 
internal politics, and especially by the analogy drawn by Tamil spokesmen 


*°See, e.g, the comments of E. Astapenko in “Literaturnaya Gazetta” as quoted in 
The Sun, August 28, 1973. 
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with the position of Tamils in north and east Sri Lanka, but the official posi- 
tion was challenged by non-Tamil elements drawn from differing political 
persuasions, who formed themselves into a Ceylon Committee for Human 
Rights in East Bengal. 


The main thrust of Mrs. Bandaranaike’s non-alignment policy was di- 
rected to obtaining acceptance in the comity of nations of her own pet pro- 
posal to ensure that the Indian Ocean was made a peace zone. At the Lusaka 
conference of non-aligned nations held in September 1970, Mrs. Bandara- 
naike reminded delegates of her original proposal at the 1964 Cairo con- 
ference to make the Indian Ocean area a nuclear free zone, declared that 
Latin America and Africa had already been accorded such a status, and 
urged that “all countries bordering the Indian Ocean should join us not 
only in giving effect to this proposal, but also in keeping the Indian Ocean 
as an area of peace.”31 At the Commonwealth Conference held at Singapore 
in January 1971, Sri Lanka put the case for a peace zone in the Indian Ocean 
with characteristic force: 


The Indian Ocean area is a region of low solidarities or community of 
interests. Although it forms a geographical and historical entity, there 
are few cooperative links between countries in the region and these are 
either bilateral or sub-regional. A peace zone in the Indian ocean will 
provide countries of this region with time to develop trends towards 
integration and cooperation so that in course of time the Indian ocean 
region could move from an area of low solidarity to an area of high soli- 
darity. In effect a peace zone will provide the transitional minimum 
conditions for the development of an “Indian ocean community” in 
which problems of security will be dealt with by orderly and institu- 
tional means for promoting peaceful change.32 


Sri Lanka’s delegation explained at Singapore that the ultimate object of the 
peace zone would be “to stabilize the Indian Ocean as a power vacuum so 
that the abrasive conflicts of the ‘cold war’ do not enter it and the region 
could concentrate on the solution of its major problems of security, under- 
development, etc.”35 Prime Minister Bandaranaike herself assumed leader- 
ship in the advocacy of the concept at the UN in 1971, and at the Common- 
wealth Prime Ministers Conference and Algiers Conference of Non-aligned 
Nations held in 1973. Speaking at the UN General Assembly Mrs. Bandara- 
naike declared: 

Our object is to contain the activities of foreign powers and ensure 

that they do not make our part of the world a battleground for their 

rivalries.34 


“Ceylon Daily News, September 11, 1970. 


3°) bid., January 14, 1971. 
8®lac. cit. 
*4Ibid., October 14, 1971. 
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The adoption of the UN resolution that the Indian Ocean should be declared 
a zone of peace in 1972 was therefore a major personal victory for Mrs. 
Bandaranaike, and Sri Lanka’s non-alignment policy was seen as firmly 
based on the island’s national and regional interests. 


S. U. KODIKARA is President of the University of Sri Lanka, Peradeniya Campus. 


THE MANAGEMENT OF EXTERNAL 
AND: INTERNAL FINANCES IN 
SRI LANKA: PROBLEMS AND POLICIES 


/ Buddhadasa Hewavitharana 


T. United Front government which was elected to office in May 1970 in- 
herited a most critical situation with respect to external finances, internal 
finances, employment, economic growth and development. The responsibility 
for this situation was attributed by the United Front parties to certain policies 
pursued by the previous government which were criticized as inimical to the 
interests of the people and to stable economic growth. Two of these policies 
were: (a) the accumulation of a short term external debt which aggravated 
the already weak balance of payments situation; and (b) expansionary fi- 
nancing of budgets which led to unstable monetary conditions and price 
escalation. This article attempts to analyze the emergence of these problems 
and to evaluate the performance of the United Front government in relation 
to them. 


THE EXTERNAL PAYMENTS SITUATION 


Sri Lanka’s external payments problem is of a structural and long term na- 
ture that has arisen partly from world market factors which are beyond its 
control and partly from its own failure to have effected suitable structural al- 
terations in the economy in the face of the problems of external origin. The 
two elements of the problem imposed by the world market are the fall in the 
prices of exports and the rise in the prices of imports. In the 1960-70 decade 
the price of tea fell by 30% and rubber by 40%. These two commodities ac- 
count for over 80% of the country’s export earnings. Thus, notwithstanding a 
significant increase in the volume of exports (the index for all exports—1967= 
100—rose from 90 in 1960 to 103 in 1970) there was no increase in the 
total export earnings of the country. In fact they declined by an average 
annual rate of 1.4% from 1960 to 1969. In tea (60% of export earnings), 
for example, it was possible to earn $170 million in 1947 with an export 
volume of 287 million pounds; but only $188 million in 1970 with an export 
volume of 459 million pounds. There was no substantial development in new 
or non-traditional exports to arrest the stagnation or the declining trend in 
export earnings (the share of industrial exports was only 0.9% of total ex- 
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port earnings in the late 1960s) . The export structure remained undiversified 
and confined to the three products as it had been for the last half a century. 


As for imports, their prices rose by about 3.6% per year during the 1960- 
69 decade, mainly due to the inflationary pressures in the industrialized 
countries and the frequent increases in the freight charges by the shipping 
conferences (quite apart from the general increase which resulted from the 
closure of Suez). Thus despite a reduction in the volume of imports (mainly 
consumer goods) the import payments rose at about a 1% average annual 
rate. The increase in import expenditure between 1960-62 (annual average) 
and 1967-69 (annual average) was 22%. The increase in import expendi- 
ture was due partly to the rise in import prices mentioned above and partly 
to the increase in consumption demand (from 1959 to 1968 consumption both 
private and public rose by 40%) resulting from the expansion in population 
(2.4% per year) and the rise in monetary demand brought about by expan- 
sionary budgetary policies. In addition there was an increase in the demand 
for imports of intermediate and capital goods for development. There was 
no substantial or effective import substitution (except paddy, the output of 
which increased by 80% from 1961 to 1970) to arrest or modify successfully 
the increase in import payments. 


The outcome of the two price movements described above was a decline 
in the terms of trade by 37% ‘between 1961 and 1970, an average annual 
rate of 4% to 5%. The effect of this was a continuous weakening of the capa- 
city of the country to import its requirements from its own earnings. Thus 
the excess of actual imports over import capacity (export earnings adjusted 
for the terms of trade effect, at 1959 prices) rose from 12.4% in 1960 to 
27% in 1966 and to 46% in 1969. The stagnation in export earnings and the 
increase in import expenditure produced a deficit in the balance of trade in 
all the years since 1957 with the exception of 1965. This trade deficit which 
was on the order of an annual average of Rs. 119 million in 1961-65, or 7% 
of the average annual export earnings, rose by nearly 400% to an annual 
average of Rs. 426 million in 1966-70, or 22% of average annual export 
earnings. The external resource gap, i.e., the difference between current + 
capital payments and total foreign exchange earnings, which was at an an- 
nual average of Rs. 208 million in 1961-65 (ranging from Rs, 126 million 
to Rs. 323 million) increased by more than three times to an annual average 
of Rs. 793 million in 1966-1970 (ranging from Rs. 414 million to Rs. 1235 
million). In this period the ratio of the resource gap to G.D.P. rose from 
5% to 1967 to 11% in 1969. These figures serve to illustrate the momentum 
gathered by the external payments problem during the 1960s. 


DEVELOPMENT Since 1970 In EXTERNAL FINANCES 


The situation that emerged in the 1970s was pregnant with certain acute 
and immediate problems which demanded urgent corrective action while the 
underlying and enduring causes of the problems required that corrective 
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action of a fundamental nature also be carried out simultaneously. There 
was a total short term unfunded debt of over Rs. 700 million which showed 
a tendency to grow at a rapid rate. (The short term foreign liabilities with 
a maturity of less than 12 months were at the level of Rs. 130 million by 
mid-1970). The reserves of the Central Bank were fast declining towards 
zero level and the lines of credit negotiated with foreign banks in the past, 
which had served in effect as its working balances, were almost all drawn. 
The total external assets were at a critically low level and only a fraction of 
these were available in liquid form. A bunching of capital repayments was 
due to occur soon because of the ending of the grace periods of a large num- 
ber of loans taken in the mid and late 1960s (implying that capital repay- 
ments would begin) and the maturing of supplier’s credits taken in the late 
1960s. Large repurchases were due to be made from the IMF and repur- 
chases were continuing to be in excess of the purchases. Settlement had to 
be reached with the German Kreditanstalt on the repayment of the loan of 
Rs. 50 millions in which Sri Lanka was in default. A situation in which 
amortization of the official debt together with interest on short term trade 
credits would preempt 25% of the exchange earnings or as much as 33% 
including the capital repayment on short term credits (at the peak in 1972) 
also had to be faced. 

Several measures were taken in response to these problems. The OGL 
system which served as a drain on foreign exchange was done away with 
and all imports were placed on the basis of import licensing and quota allo- 
cations. There was also a tightening of and an increase in the efficiency of 
the administration of the import program. The allocation of foreign ex- 
change to private sector industries was drastically reduced to begin with 
but was later revised (on several occasions) on the basis of a classification 
according to their socio-economic relevance. For example, the allocations in 
L972 for the different categories were made on the basis of the following 
ratios of the allocations made to them in the previous year: vital industries 
and industries using mainly local raw materials, 100%; other essential in- 
dustries, 50% ; semi-essential industries, 40% ; and non-essential industries, 
30%. In addition, industries which were able to secure export orders were 
given their maximum exchange requirements. 

By these and other means it was possible by 1971 to bring about a 16% 
decline in imports compared with the peak year of 1969. A positive measure 
taken towards the reduction of import level (foreign exchange saving) was 
the banning of the import of onions and chilies which provided a strong 
impetus to the domestic production of these items. These commodities— 
whose import costs as much foreign exchange as the import of iron, steel 
and cement—could easily be produced domestically and self-sufficiency in 
them became a reality within a short time. The curtailment of imports in 
omy which had reached a high level in the late 1960s. The import coefficient 
various ways had the effect of reducing the import dependency of the econ- 
of private consumption fell from its 1969 level of 0.17 to 0.16 in 1970 and 
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to 0.11 in 1971; that of capital formation from 0.27 in 1969 to 0.21 in 1970 
and to 0.16 in 1971. 

While it was possible to reduce the import level by these means, the raising 
of the level of foreign exchange earnings in a short period was not as easy. 
However, in merchandise exports a significant achievement was made pos- 
sible by the setting up of the State Gem Corporation. Previously, recorded 
exports of gems amounted to only Rs. 3-4 million a year, but in the first year 
of business of the Gem Corporation exports shot up to Rs. 12 million and in 
the first nine months of its second year to over Rs. 120 million. By this time 
the export of gems had emerged as the third largest foreign exchange earner, 
replacing coconut in that position. The other measures which had a favorable 
effect on the services account (either by increasing or saving foreign ex- 
change) were the raising of port and harbor charges, the establishment of 
the National Shipping Corporation (import substitution) and the nationali- 
zation of bunkering services. 

Due to the drastic import reduction, the merchandise and the current ac- 
counts showed a marked improvement. The deficit in the trade balance, 
which was at an all time high of Rs. 746 million in 1969 fell dramatically to 
half that level, Rs. 315 million in 1970 and then to Rs. 287 million in 1971, 
the lowest deficit since 1965. In 1972 it rose somewhat to Rs. 302 million. 
A similar trend was observed in the current account deficit which fell from 
Rs. 797 million in 1969 to Rs. 350 million in 1970, Rs. 216 million in 1971 
and then rose to Rs. 269 million in 1972. The basic balance (current ac- 
count balance + net long term capital) showed a surplus in 1971 for the 
second time since 1957 (the first was in the boom year of 1965). Although 
there was a surplus in the following year too, it was only Rs. 25 million com- 
pared with the surplus of Rs. 188 million in 1971, which was due to the re- 
duced inflow of long term capital in that year. 

The stringent curbs on imports and the slack demand for imports due to 
economic stagnation were the major factors responsible for the reduction 
in the current account deficits in 1970 and 1971. The increase in domestic 
paddy production and the import substitution in onions and chilies (after 
the ban on their imports) also helped to keep imports at a low level. On the 
side of exports the temporary rise in tea prices in 1971 helped the current 
account balance in that year. The prices of imports, however, increased (ex- 
cept rice prices which fell in the first two years) at a rate much faster than 
in the past—particularly sugar, flour and petrol. The prices of imports ob- 
tained from industrialized countries also rose fast due to the inflationary 
pressures in those countries and the currency realignments which took place 
in these years. Freight charges were increased in successive rounds by the 
conference lines. 

In general, prices higher than those in competitive markets had to be paid 
for the imports obtained through loans and credits which tied purchases to 
the source of finance. Thus it will be seen that the improvement in the cur- 
rent account balance was achieved in the face of a drastic decline in the 
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terms of trade. Its index (1967100) fell by 13 points between 1969 and 
1972. The improvement in the current account balance was achieved in the 
face of another severely adverse trend. This was the increase in the deficit 
in the services account due to rising interest payments resulting from the in- 
crease in the quantum of foreign debt and the escalation of interest rates in 
overseas money markets which took place during these years. In 1970, for 
example, the outpayment on account of interest was more than double that 
of 1969. Thus a new source of pressure and a more enduring channel of out- 
payments became operative in the services account. In addition, the services 
account had to bear the pressure of clearing the backlog of profits and divi- 
dends remittances which was released after the lifting of the-moratorium in 
1968. This pressure, however, eased by 1972 after the bulk of the backlog 
had been cleared. 

The combined effect of all these trends was a small overall surplus of Rs. 
48 million in the balance of payments in 1970. It increased to Rs. 246 million 
in the following year. In consequence it was possible in 1970 to check the 
declining trend in external assets; the fall in that year was confined to Rs. 2 
million in contrast to the fall by Rs. 300 million in 1969. In the subsequent 
years there was an increase in the external assets—by Rs. 200 million in 
1971 and Rs. 187 million (the bulk of it was SDRs) in 1972. It was the policy 
of the government to manage the country’s exchange, trade and payments 
policies (also domestic financial policies as will be seen in a subsequent sec- 
tion) in such a manner as to make possible an improvement in the net for- 
eign reserves. In fact a target was fixed for the reduction of the excess of 
short term foreign exchange liabilities over foreign exchange reserve assets 
from its level of Rs. 660 million at the end of 1970 to Rs. 534 million at the 
end of 1971. The factors which made these improvements possible in the re- 
serve position, however, were only of a temporary character. Among them 
were the drastic cuts in imports, the record aid disbursement in 1971 as a 
result of the carry over of the commodity aid pledges made in previous years, 
and the large cash loan from China in 1971. 

Though these provided the urgently required relief, the scaling down of 
the current account deficit and the improvements in foreign exchange re- 
serves did not in any way represent a fundamental improvement in the bal- 
ance of payments or in the general performance of the economy. The under- 
lying basic problems—i.e., adverse terms of trade, poor export performance, 
heavy external indebtedness and economic stagnation—were still present. To 
the extent that these improvements were the result of increased import substi- 
tution (in rice and curry stuffs) they were in conformity with and conducive 
to the growth of the economy as well as the removal of the underlying causes 
of the problems. To the extent that they were due to a slack demand for im- 
ports arising from economic stagnation (in fact to a large extent) and the 
compulsion to deliberately confine the limit of foreign expenditures to the 
level of external resources available they were in direct opposition to current 
economic growth. The relief was obtained at the expense of domestic invest- 
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ment and capital formation. Starved of the essential raw materials, a high 
proportion of the installed capacity in several production sectors was left in 
idleness. If the late 1960s were characterized by a worsening external imbal- 
ance (also internal imbalance) and a buoyant rate of growth, the early 1970s 
were characterized by an improvement in the external financial situation 
(also in the internal finances) and economic stagnation. On the other hand, 
such immediats relief as was obtained by the above means was absolutely 
necessary and it would have been foolhardy to have continued with past 
policies. 

In regard to the external debt the aim of the government was to reach a 
self-reliant external payments position at which continued support from 
short term overseas borrowing was no longer required. With this end in view 
several measures were adopted. The bulk of the Central Bank’s borrowings 
from foreign commercial banks—-the most vulnerable in the external debt 
structure—-was repaid and an agreement was reached with foreign banks 
whereby loans with maturity of less than 12 months (Rs. 120 million) were 
to be repaid over a five year period beginning in 1972. After 1970 no new 
lines of credit were negotiated with foreign banks and they disappeared as 
a method of financing the resource gap (it was largely the Chinese loan which 
made this possible). Supplier’s credits, which are high cost loans, were de- 
liberately limited. In order to ensure that such loans would be used only for 
projects likely to result in saving or earning foreign exchange and that the 
terms are reasonable, the public sector was instructed not to enter into any 
new supplier’s credit agreements without the direct participation of the Min- 
istry of Planning in the negotiations. Very few supplier’s credits of one to 
three years maturity were approved and the external liability on supplier’s 
credits in generel was allowed to grow only by a small margin. With a view 
to improving the maturity pattern in the external debt structure the contract- 
ing of new debts of one to five years was virtually prohibited. It was also 
deemed necessary to have sub-ceilings on certain categories of short term 
loans. Thus for 1971 the increase in short term debt with maturity of less 
than one year was subjected to a limit of Rs. 120 million and the increase in 
debt of maturity with one to eight years was limited at Rs. 80 million. In the 
event, the actual increases were Rs. 127 million in the first category (little 
higher than the ceiling) and Rs. 60 million in the second category (much 
below the ceiling). In regard to short term credits the restrictions imposed 
in 1970 required certain minimum deferred payment terms for private sector 
imports of raw materials, machinery and spares and packing materials. 
Under the revised scheme of restrictions in 1971 spot payments were permit- 
ted up to a limit stipulated for each of the categories and payments over those 
limits were subjected to six to twelve month terms. It was also stipulated that 
the rate of interest on deferred payment should not exceed the bank rate in 
the supplying country by more than 2%. 

The improvement in the merchandise and current account balances did 
not result in an easing of the financing problem. The resource gap in 1970 
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was smaller than in 1969, mainly because of the improvement in the mer- 
chandise account of that year, but it increased significantly in 1971 and 


remained more or less at that level in 1972. In the resource mobilization for - 


these years the share of project aid which had fallen to the very low level of 
3.2% in 1970 rose steadily and reached a level of 7.5% in 1972. The share 
of commodity aid remained at the same level in 1970 and 1972 but there was 
a steep fall in 1971. The share of grants showed a slight improvement in 
1971 but declined again in the following year. A significant change was the 
rapid fall in the share of supplier’s credits from 14.2% in 1969 to 4.2% in 
1971. The net result of these changes was a rise in the share of long and 
medium term loans and private capital from the low level of 43% in 1970 
(compared with the 48.2% in 1969) to 49.6% in 1971 and to 54.4% in 
1972. The declining trend in their share observed from 1967 to 1970 was 
thus reversed. This recovery, despite a large decrease in the share of sup- 
plier’s credits, was chiefly due to the long term loan from China and the 
record disbursement of commodity aid in 1971. 


‘At the shorter end of the resource mobilization one finds an elimination of 
Central Bank loans from foreign banks after 1970. Debit balances in bilateral 
payments made no contribution to financing in this period. On the contrary, 
they absorbed resources, contributing thereby to the build up of reserves. 
The share of IMF drawings, including SDRs, increased to 17% in 1972 but 
it was still much lower than the 30% to 38% recorded for the 1965-68 
period. In these years the Fund was not a net supplier of foreign exchange 
since Sri Lanka’s repurchases were in excess of its purchases. The most nota- 
ble feature of the aid/credit picture of this period was the very rapid in- 
crease in short term credits in both their. relative share and volume. The in- 
crease was from 15% in 1969 (Rs. 185 million) to 48% (Rs. 658 million) 
in 1971. It fell slightly to 45.6% (Rs. 593 million) in 1972. 


The last mentioned phenomenon needs explanation. It would appear that 
the Central Bank’s borrowings and bilateral debits have been replaced by 
short term credits. The situation as it emerged during this period required 
that a large volume of short term debt be recycled by borrowing afresh, Al- 
though short term credits increased rapidly, repayments too were high and 
the growth in the net short term debt was not so large. Several alternative 
sources of short term accommodation including the Fund had diminished in 
importance or were eliminated. On the whole and inclusive of supplier’s 
credits it can be said that Sri Lanka’s reliance on costly and short term debt 
had declined in these years. It was an operation of continuing to borrow 
short in order to pay off outstanding obligations. A new factor to reckon 
with was the progressive increase in the deficit in capital payments due to 
debts incurred in the past. Only 41.6% of the resources raised in 1970 could 
be utilized to meet the deficit in current account and the balance of 58.4% 
(compared with the corresponding figure of 31.7% for 1969) had to be 
used to meet capital payments. Whereas in the past a high proportion of the 
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resources raised was for the purpose of meeting current account or merchan- 
dise import requirements, a high proportion of the resources raised in the 
1970s had to be used for financing capital repayments. 


In its net position, i.e., receipts minus payments, the main contribution to 
financing was made by long term capital. The net inflow of long term capital 
in 1971 was more than enough to finance the current account deficit of that 
year, and although its volume fell in 1972 it was still sufficient to finance that 
year’s current account deficit. Thus the country was able to reach a position 
where its current account deficit could be financed on the basis of long term 
capital inflows while it required additional short term resources to service 
the short term debt accumulated in the past. This no doubt was an improve- 
ment in the external payments situation, but the real improvement whereby 
the short term debt could be replaced by long term debt or a current account 
surplus could take over at least part of the servicing of the debt is yet to be 
achieved. 


Reform of the exchange system through a devaluation of the currency was 
avoided because of the fear of the impact it might have on the cost of living 
and the belief that such a measure would not help to ease the balance of pay- 
ments problems which were the result of a long term decline in the terms of 
trade. There was, however, a certain depreciation of the Rupee due to some 
incidental factor. The linking of the Rupee with the dollar when the latter 
was floated in 1971 and the repegging of the Rupee with sterling when the 
latter was floated in 1972 brought about a depreciation of the Rupee by about 
10% as against SDRs when estimated on the basis of changes in the exchange 
rates of Sri Lanka’s trading partners and the current pattern of its trade. 
There was also an estimated depreciation by another 6% (on the basis of 
current account transactions) in 1972 when the certificate market rate was 
raised and several items were transferred from the par value market to the 
certificate market. 


The fundamental approach to the problem of external payments took the 
form of a balance of payments strategy consisting of four elements. The first 
two elements which relate to budgetary policy and mobilization of savings 
will be discussed in a subsequent section. The third element was the enhanc- 
ing of export earnings. Among the steps taken in this direction were the 
establishment of the Gem Corporation, the establishment of the Export Pro- 
motion Council for the promotion of non-traditional exports, and the crop 
diversification scheme (with subsidies) launched by the newly established 
Minor Export Crops Department. A special incentive scheme introduced for 
industrial exports granted generous concessions (in addition to existing 
ones) in the form of an eight year tax holiday for new export industries, a 
five year tax holiday for existing export industries, tax exemption for divi- 
dends arising from industrial export incomes, relief on investment in such 
ventures and tax allowances for expenses incurred in export promotion. 
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The fourth element of the strategy was vigorous import substitution. In 
this sphere the banning of imports of onions and chilies and the establish- 
ment of the National Shipping Corporation produced notable results within 
the short period itself, Under the new industrial policy that was formulated 
priority was given to industries based on local raw materials, labor intensive 
industries and industries which produce essential consumer goods as distinct 
from semi-essential consumer goods. Thus an attempt was made to evolve a 
pattern of industry which is of greater socio-economic relevance and of a 
more enduring nature. Approvals for over 140 industrial units (mostly small 
scale) were given under this priority scheme during the period. However, 
the task of rationalizing the existing industrial structure (import dependent, 
semi-essential manufactures) had to be postponed. For reasons of employ- 
ment these industries had to be kept going even on a semi-starvation basis. A 
lasting solution in the form of a transfer of the capital resources locked: up 
in these industries to high priority production lines is yet to be found. 


INTERNAL FINANCES 


The problems of internal finances in the 1960s arose from the ever-increas- 
ing budget deficits and the difficulties faced in financing them without re- 
course to expansionary means. The average annual budget deficit, which was 
Rs. 509 million in the 1960-65 period (or 23% of the average budgetary ex- 
penditure) , rose to an average level of Rs. 884 million in the 1965-70 period 
(or 29% of the average budgetary expenditure). From 1967-70 it was at an 
average of Rs. 1010 million (or 30% of the average expenditure) implying 
that it had doubled from its Jevel in the first five years. The deficits in the 
second half of the period generally amounted to 6% to 7% of the G.D.P. 


The reason for the rapid increase in the deficit was the relatively slow 
growth of revenue compared with that of expenditure. During the entire 
decade revenue increased annually at 6.1% (compound) while expenditure 
rose at 6.8% (compound). In its last five years the gap between the two 
rates widened when revenue rose at 8.3% and expenditure at 9.1%. On the 
revenue side, certain traditional sources (excise duties) and the new sources 
which were tapped during this period (business turnover tax and the certifi- 
cate market) were able to provide the budgets with increasing revenues but 
the revenues from some major traditional sources (export and import du- 
ties) declined considerably. The revenue from public sector undertakings 
was negligible; the net return on investment and the net return on total gov- 
ernment’s contribution was only 2.4% and 3.8% respectively compared with 
the government’s long term borrowing rate of 514%. 


On the expenditure side, the annual rate of increase in recurrent expendi- 
ture was 6.2% (compound) and that of capital expenditure was 10.2% 
(compound) during the 1960s, but in its last five years recurrent expendi- 
ture increased at a faster rate of 7.7% (due to increases in the salaries bill 
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and transfer payments) and capital expenditure increased at a slower rate of 
8.9%. Welfare expenditure (education, health, food subsidies and other) 
which averaged about 41% of total expenditure in the first half of the period 
(falling to 38% in the second half) rose steadily from a level of Rs. 900 
million in 1960 to Rs. 1438 million in 1970. The contributory factors were 
the expansion of the population to which such welfare had to be provided 
and the increase in per capita welfare expenditure from Rs. 89 to Rs. 115 
(at current prices). Development expenditure which in quantum was one- 
third of the welfare expenditure and only 15% of total expenditure also rose 
but at a decelerating rate. | 


Policies since 1970: Of the three United Front Government budgets, the 
second was for a 15 month period. For the purpose of our analysis the figures 
of this budget have been adjusted on a pro rata basis to correspond to a 12 
month period. The third budget, i.e., the 1973 budget, is still in progress. 
However, in our analysis the figures in the original estimates for 1973 are 
treated as actuals in the belief (as indicated by recent estimates and revi- 
sions) that the final outturn will not deviate much from what has been en- 
visaged in the ‘budget proposals. 


In the formulation as well as the implementation of these budgets an ad- 
herence to a three fold policy can be seen: (a) a reasonably balanced cur- 
rent budget by the raising of additional resources and constraints on con- 
sumption expenditure in order to confine the bank financed deficit to limits 
consistent with monetary stability; (b) containing the inflationary gap by 
promotion of savings of all sections; and (c) placing public sector undertak- 
ings including departmental ones on an economically viable basis so that 
they may make an enhanced contribution to budgetary revenue. 


The deficit in the first budget was the largest in recent years. However, the 
deficit in the second budget was kept more or less at the same level as that of 
the first and the deficit in the third budget showed a substantial decrease, 
implying that the past trend of increasing deficits has been arrested. Also 
reversing past trends, the budget deficit as a percentage of total expenditure 
fell steadily from 32% in 1970-71 to 24% in ‘1973. Total expenditure rose at 
an average rate of 9.9% but revenue rose much faster at 11.3% (high rates 
in the last two budgets) indicating a marked improvement compared with 
the trends of the 1960s. 


The massive raising of revenue which made possible the above trend was 
achieved in a period which was particularly unfavorable for any such in- 
crease. The growth in the G.N.P. was negligible and the economy stagnated. 
The insurgency in 1971 not only caused much damage to property (estimated 
at over Rs. 400 million) but also brought production and investment activi- 
ties to a standstill over a considerable period. This was followed by a severe 
drought in 1972 which affected both export and domestic agriculture. Ex- 
ports tended to decline in both volume and price and these industries which 
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could no longer bear the burden of existing taxes had to be rescued by being 
provided with some relief from taxation in 1972. The severe curtailment of 
imports resulted in a decrease in revenue from import duties and foreign 
exchange certificates. The revenue collected from import dependent produc- 
tion activities also suffered due to the low import level. In general the private 
sector activity was at a very low tempo due to the uncertainties which arose 
from the restructuring of government policies. The government was faced 
with the difficulty of retaining its profits on the sale of sugar, flour and petrol 
when their world market prices rose sharply and on several occasions actual 
losses were experienced on the first two items. 


‘Despite these adverse conditions large increases in revenue were achieved 
not by the discovery of new sources but by making existing ones yield more 
revenue through greater efficiency in tax collection, raising of tax rates and 
expansion of coverage. The demonetization exercise of 1970 helped to bring 
a large number of tax evaders into the tax net. Quicker and more effective 
tax collection was made possible by better tax administration and the newly 
introduced schemes of P.A.Y-E. and self-assessment. Revisions in turnover 
taxes and import duties aimed at taxing not only the rich but also the lower 
income groups. Turnover taxes (on a graduated scale) were raised twice, 
imposing very high rates on luxury and semi-essential goods while bringing 
a number of essential commodities under its cover. In the revision of import 
duties all imports were brought under a six band duty system (rising from 
2% nominal to 150% maximum) and a number of items previously allowed 
duty free were subjected to import duties; textiles, for example, were sub- 
jected to rates varying from 10-25 cents per square yard. Excise duties at 
increased rates and foreign exchange certificates at higher rates combined 
with expanded coverage (all imports barring essential foodstuffs and some 
development goods were transferred to the certificate market) also proved 
to be rich sources of revenue. When the higher import prices payable for 
sugar and flour became a threat to the profits from these items the govern- 
ment protected its revenue even at the risk of unpopularity by raising the 
price of flour, reducing the sugar ration and introducing a two-tier price 
scheme for sugar. A similar policy was adopted on the several occasions in 
which world market oil prices were raised. 

The performance of the public sector undertakings was a matter of special 
concern to the government in view of the increased role which was to be as- 
signed to them in the pursuit of its socialist aims. The disappointing results 
from these undertakings were attributed to a lack of businesslike manage- 
ment and operational efficiency. With a view to improving the results, the 
price policies of these undertakings were revised. The fares of the Ceylon 
Transport Board were raised to enable it to break even (not achieved) and 
port changes and rail fares were raised to reduce losses. Similarly the 
charges on postal, telephone and telegraph services were also raised. Several 
manufacturing corporations were permitted to rationalize their prices so as 
to allow for a reasonable profit margin. The Petroleum Corporation was 
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enabled to make the contribution to revenue expected from it by the upward 
revision of sale prices of petrol to keep pace with the rise in import prices. 


Along with these reforms a special levy was imposed on the corporations 
(first imposed in 1969). The amount of compulsory contribution to be made 
by each corporation was laid down by the Treasury each year. The target set 
for 1970-71 was exceeded in that year enabling higher targets to be set in 
subsequent budgets. With a view to raising the level of productivity and the 
efficiency of management, certain radical schemes with far-reaching conse- 
quences, i.e., incentive payments schemes and the workers’ council system, 
were introduced. The latter provides for employee participation in manage- 
ment and is a great step towards the democratization of management. From 
the foregoing it can be seen that the revenue policies adopted in the 1970s 
attempted to broaden the revenue base by increasing the tax on the rich as 
well as the poor (the nominal charge on medical services provides an addi- 
tional example) while laying emphasis on the raising of productivity levels 
in the public sector. . 

The conditions in the 1970s were again particularly unfavorable for the 
pursuit of a policy of restraints on consumption and current expenditure. 
The large public debt accumulated in the past had created a rising channel 
of transfer payments in the form of interest payments. There was also the 
necessity to write off a large volume of losses sustained in the credit guar- 
antee schemes for domestic agriculture and fisheries. ‘The replacement of the 
pension scheme with a provident fund scheme for new recruits was a measure 
adopted to contain transfer payments, but its effects will be felt only on the 
long term. 

Hitherto, budgetary expenditure had to cope with only two major rival 
claimants for funds—i.e., welfare and development. In the 1970s a third and 
a more powerful claimant emerged in the form of national security, as de- 
fense expenditures increased sharply during and after the 1971 insurgency. 
Yet another new source of pressure was the increase in the expenditure on 
the net food subsidy—i.e., the difference between the payments of subsidies 
to the consumer and the producer and the profits from the sale of sugar and 
flour. The subsidy to the consumer was increased with the reintroduction by 
the U. F. Government of the second measure of rice at a subsidized price. 
Subsequently a new pressure developed with the sharp rise in the prices of 
imported rice since mid-1972. In an attempt to contain the rise in expendi- 
ture on this item, the price of the second measure was raised on two occasions 
and it was ultimately withdrawn from the rationing system; the free measure 
was withdrawn from income tax payers and more recently it was halved for 
all others. 

The subsidy to the producer increased as a result of increased production 
and increased purchases under the guaranteed price scheme for paddy. A 
new pressure that arose in this connection was the need to pay a higher in- 
centive price in the face of rising cost of production. It was imperative that 
the farmer be assured a reasonable profit margin. Accordingly the price was 
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increased in two rounds resulting in a doubling of the price compared with 
the mid-1960s. The profits from sales on the other hand, were tending to be- 
come losses as a result of the sharp rise in the import prices of flour (from 
Rs. 681 per long ton in 1969 to an expected Rs. 962 in 1973) and sugar 
(from Rs. 576 per long ton in 1969 to Rs. 1980 in 1972). The corrective 
action taken was in the form of the price revisions mentioned above. 


Due to these pressures and notwithstanding the greater surveillance of 
the Treasury over expenditure and the keeping down of health and educa- 
tion expenditure to past levels, recurrent expenditure rose at 13% per annum 
and the deficits in the current accounts were much larger than in the past. 
The budget for 1973, however, plans for a modest surplus (for the first time 
after several years) of Rs. 56 millions. As indicated by the latest estimates 
and in view of the supportive post-budgetary measures taken, the actual sur- 
plus might even be a little larger than originally anticipated. In a country 
like Sri Lanka, where an increase in voluntary savings is bound to be a slow 
and long term process, much of the current growth effort has to be backed 
by budgetary savings. This is all the more important in a country where a 
large role has been assigned to the public sector in investment and where the 
government controls as much as one-third of the G.N.P. Public savings in 
the past have been negligible and the performance in the 1970s was no bet- 
ter. Nevertheless, in taking into consideration the circumstances which pre- 
vailed, the prevention of a widening of the current account deficit itself can 
be considered as a fair achievement. In 1971-72, for example, the current 
account deficit which would have increased to Rs. 284 million was kept down 
to its original Rs. 100 million through better budget management. Perhaps 
the marked improvement which commenced with the 1973 budget may be 
the forerunner of a new trend for the coming years. 


The most disturbing feature in the pattern of total expenditure is the virtual 
stagnation in capital expenditure in the first year and its slow increase by 
8% and 6% in subsequent years. The stagnation in the first year despite an 
increase in the capital expenditure provision by 13% over the previous year 
was mainly due to the insurgency. Public investment in 1972-73 had barely 
recovered from the insurgency and public investment proposed for 1973 
was still below the peak achieved in 1968. Thus it is evident that the budget- 
ary policies of the 1970s have failed to shift resources on a sufficient scale 
towards investment so as to pull the economy out of stagnation. The pattern 
emerging in 1973, however, may hold out better prospects for public invest- 
ment in the future. 


Vigorous and concerted action was taken to raise the level of private 
savings. The promotion of private savings became imperative in order to 
contain inflationary pressures and finance the budget deficit by non-infla- 
tionary means. The 1970s inherited the cumulative inflationary pressures 
generated by the expansionary budgets of the 1960s. The resulting pressure 
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on prices had received a further boost from devaluation in the late 1960s, 
but these inflationary pressures and the rise in credit-induced demand were 
absorbed to a certain extent by the inflow of imports (resulting from the 
trade and payments liberalization) and the high rate of aid-induced G.N.P. 
growth. In the 1970s the inflationary pressures were still present but the 
absorptive factors were absent; the imports were curtailed and there was only 
a little growth in real output. In the meanwhile, stricter rationing and price 
control systems were introduced implying that the inflation pressure which 
could not be absorbed by either imports, real output or prices would now 
lurk in the economy in the form of repressed inflation. In this situation, the 
increase in private consumption was held in check by the incidental effects 
of the stringent import controls, the raising of indirect taxes and the im- 
position of expenditure ceilings on high income groups. In fact the increase 
in private consumption came down to 4-5% per year compared with the an- 
nual rates of 13-14% in the late 1960s. But the equally important task of 
increasing private savings and diverting them to investment as counter 
measures to repressed inflation had to be accomplished by means of more 
deliberate and direct methods. 

Several measures were adopted with the above as one of the objectives. 
The demonetization exercise was an attack on currency hoarding. Its aim was 
to divert savings to institutional deposits and to foster the banking habit. 
The rate of interest on small savings, i.e., that of the Post Office Savings 
Bank, was doubled and the interest on Ceylon Savings Bank deposits was 
raised from 4% to 7%. The Commercial Banks also raised their interest 
rates on savings deposits and introduced several new attractive savings 
schemes. The branch network of the commercial banks and of the cooperative 
banks (Rural Banks) expanded at an unprecedented rate. A National Sav- 
ings Bank incorporating the three public sector savings institutions was 
established with a view to organizing institutional savings on a more sys- 
tematic basis. It was observed that the rate of 644% offered on government 
bonds was grossly insufficient to attract private savings to the public sector. 
In certain instances the bond rate was 6-7% lower than the competing bor- 
rowing rates offered by the private sector. These deposits attracted by the 
private sector were used mainly for the financing of private consumption 
and speculation in real estate. Hence the interest on government securities 
of 10 to 12 years was raised to 9%. The contribution from both parties to 
the Employees Provident Fund was increased by 50% and the coverage of 
the scheme was extended to the maximum possible by bringing in casual 
employees and work places with even one employee. A compulsory savings 
scheme (interest at 5% ) was introduced for tax payers. A ceiling on incomes 
was placed at Rs. 2000 per month and incomes above the limit (allowances 
for insurance premiums and for the discharge of housing loan obligations) 
were taken as compulsory savings. 

While the above measures had a substantial counter-inflationary effect, the 
weight of the task of containing the inflationary pressures lay with monetary 
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management, in particular with the containing of the expansionary gap of 
the budget. The formations in the monetary sector in the 1970s contained 
many complexities and were potentially explosive if not handled with care. 
Whereas in the late 1960s external assets were on the decline and operated 
as a contractionary factor on money supply, these assets in the 1970s were 
on the increase exerting an expansionary influence. In consequence money 
supply was at about 3%. The swelling of ‘bank deposits resulting from the 
demonetization and the rise in the external assets of banks at a time when 
private sector demand for credit was sluggish endowed the banks with a high 
degree of liquidity. Although ceilings were imposed on bank credit to the 
private sector the demand for credit from that source was far below the 
ceiling due to limited scope for investment and the uncertainties prevailing; 
the private sector rather tended to accumulate cash balances and the income 
velocity of circulation of money declined. These factors in combination with 
further injections of liquidity into the system by the expansion of credit to 
government brought about a situation of liquidity overhang in the banking 
system. 


These developments in the monetary sector had serious implications for 
the economy. A growth rate of money supply far in excess of real output 
growth would exert pressure on the price level and result in a decline in 
living standards (which the government cannot tolerate in view of its de- 
clared policy) and would aggravate the balance of payments situation (which 
is also against the policies pursued by the government). On the other hand 
the weak external reserve position required strengthening as a high priority 
measure but its consequence would be an expansionary impact on money 
supply through an increase in the external assets of the banking system. 
Given this vicious circle the task before the government was to achieve a 
rate of growth in money supply consistent with the stability of prices while 
at the same time build up external reserves. The success of this exercise 
would depend on a sizable reduction in credit expansion. Since there was 
no undue credit expansion to the private sector the key to the problem was 
a reduction in bank credit to the government, i.e., a reduction of the budget’s 
reliance on the banking system. 

It was with firm determination that the government addressed itself to 
this task. In the financing of budget deficits the share of non-bank domestic 
borrowing rose steadily and was at high levels ranging from 45% to 47% 
(compared with 33% in the late 1960s). The share of foreign finance 
ranged from 28% and 42% and was generally lower than in the 1960s. 
These trends indicate a shift towards an increased use of domestic resources 
of a non-inflationary type in budget financing. This was made possible by 
the savings promotion measures mentioned earlier. The reduced reliance on 
external finance, a source which is uncertain and foreign exchange consum- 
ing in the long term, is also an improvement in budget financing. By these 
means the bank finance gap in the deficit was restricted to levels much 
lower than in the 1960s, i.e., 8%, 16% and 7% in the three years. The net 
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expansionary effect of the budget was kept at an average of Rs. 139 million 
(declining sharply from Rs. 218 million in 1970-71 to Rs. 90 million in 
1973) compared with the average of Rs. 290 million in the late 1960s. 
Every effort was made to ensure that in the actual outturn, the bank finance 
gap and the expansionary impact correspond to those envisaged originally. 

The Treasury evolved a system of estimating the resources available every 
quarter and incurring expenditure only to the extent that these were con- 
sistent with the planned deficit. In the insurgency year of 1971 this proved 
to be a difficult task but with a great effort the actual expansionary effect 
was kept in the region of Rs. 218 million compared with the originally anti- 
cipated Rs. 97 million. In 1971-72 the difficulty was even greater. As a result 
of being compelled to withdraw certain revenue measures immediately after 
they were proposed, the Government was left with a potentially expansionary 
gap of Rs. 446 million for the 15 month period. With firm determination 
recourse to additional bank finance was avoided and the actual gap was kept 
down to the originally anticipated level of about Rs. 139 million by reintro- 
ducing some of the measures withdrawn and introducing supportive post 
budgetary measures. In 1973 the same difficulty arose again with the sharp 
increase in the price of imported food-stuffs. Here again several post budget- 
ary measures were adopted to ensure that the bank finance deficit will be 
confined to the originally anticipated gap. 


Through efficient budgetary management and prudent financial policies a 
certain degree of monetary stability was achieved and the strain on the 
balance of payments was eased or prevented from increasing. By means of 
a price control and rationing system (a department of Price Control was 
established and a number of industrial products prices were controlled) and 
by exempting the imported items in a minimum essential basket of goods to 
the consumer from indirect taxation (essential food imports included in the 
duty free band and retained in the par value market) the prices of most 
essential commodities were insulated from demand pressures and the revenue 
effort. But there was a failure to channel the excess liquidity thus prevented 
from finding outlets in a loss of foreign reserves and/or in a rise in prices, 
to the constructive purpose of increasing real output which in effect is the 
true and lasting solution of these problems. However, it can be said that the 
prudent policies pursued and the domestic resource mobilization set in mo- 
tion have prepared the ground for such a process to take place. Unless this 
happens soon these achievements will be rendered fruitless and the stability 
gained will be lost. 

In the general economic and budgetary policies of the 1970s there are 
certain discernible trends pertaining to social welfare which merit attention. 
Firstly there is the beginning of an attempt to replace universal social wel- 
fare with the provision of welfare on a selective basis, i.e., to those who need 
it most. Thus the free ration of rice was withdrawn from income tax payers 
and a two tier price system was introduced for sugar. The family allowance 
scheme announced in 1973 was a further step in this direction. In place of 
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the free or subsidized supply of rice an allowance in cash or coupons is pro- 
posed to be given to families whose need for such assistance will be deter- 
mined on the basis of a survey. Although such a scheme may pose certain 
administrative problems it has the advantage of being both selective and 
flexible in application. With the gradual improvement of the economic 
strength of the families due to the implementation of programs conducive 
to such a trend (employment, rural industries, better prices for agricultural 
products) the special allowance scheme can be reduced in proportion. By 
these means the nation may be weaned from consumer subsidies. 


Secondly, signs have appeared of a tendency to shift the burden of pro- 
moting the wellbeing of the people from the direct budgetary transfer of 
resources taking the form of subsidies and other welfare measures to general 
socio-economic measures aiming at greater social equity, employment and 
productivity. The fact that the constraints on the budget have rendered con- 
ventional social welfare increasingly unsupportable except at the expense of 
development has been demonstrated. Consequently it has been realized that 
the real solution lies in socio-economic policies which reconcile and harmoni- 
ously blend the qualitative objectives of employment, economic growth and 
social justice in a comprehensive approach towards the eradication of mass 
poverty and social and economic inequalities. Thus the development policies 
of the 1970s have laid emphasis on employment, rural industries, reduction 
of the privileges of the upper classes and people’s participation in the formu- 
lation and implementation of development projects. The land reform (ceiling 
on ownership) program provides an example of an attempt at blending the 
different objectives mentioned above in one integrated scheme. If it is prop- 
erly implemented certain lands in which the output per acre and the labor- 
land ratio have hitherto been low could be made to yield higher levels of 
output and provide more employment opportunities under new terms of land 
and farm management. 


Education, conventionally treated as a social welfare measure, could be 
made to serve the purpose of growth and productivity. Thus the educational 
reforms of the 1970s which introduced prevocational training at secondary 
school level may channel a portion of social welfare expenditure towards the 
building of a pool of manpower better equipped to face the task of raising 
productivity levels. By the deliberate channelling of resources towards lines 
of production possessing greater socio-economic relevance such as nutritious 
foodstuffs and other essentials (which implies less reliance on the blind 
forces of the market) and by curtailing the conspicuous consumption of the 
affluent classes through austerity measures, a levelling of socio-economic 
conditions conducive to the releasing of productive social forces could be 
achieved. Such a perspective is found in the medium term plan formulated 
in the 1970s. 


The dilemma before the policy makers in the 1970s was that a reversal of 
previous policies would have caused dislocations in the economic and social 
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relations while a continuation of old policies would have led to a deepening 
crisis and to a stimulation of irresponsible and anarchist forces in the coun- 
try. The economy had to be given a new direction by means of such policies 
which in Sri Lanka must necessarily operate within the constraints of a 
democratic framework. Placed in this situation the government applied 
prudence in the management of external and internal finances and its achieve- 
ments in this respect can be summed up as a “limited success.” The real 
improvement in the conditions will depend on the government’s ability to 
evolve and implement a development policy of a comprehensive nature. 





BUDDHADASA HEWAVITHARANA is Senior Lecturer in Economics at the Uni- 
versity of Sri Lanka, Peradeniya, and Economic Adviser to the Ministry of Finance, 
Government of Sri Lanka. 
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THE FIVE YEAR PLAN AND DEVELOPMENT 
POLICY IN SRI LANKA: SOCIO-POLITICAL 
PERSPECTIVES AND THE PLAN 

/ N. Balakrishnan 


T current Five Year Plan (1972-76) is intended to direct the country’s 
development efforts during the first half of the 1970s. It has been drawn 
up within the framework of basic socio-political commitments of the United 
Front Government,! directed towards the long-term goal of “socialism” or 
“socialist democracy.” It observed that “While the Five Year Plan attempts 
to formulate programmes and policies designed to achieve the maximum de- 
velopment of national resources, it must do so within a social framework 
consistent with the country’s commitment to a rapid advance towards a so- 
cialist society.”2 It may also be noted that “the pledge to realise the objec- 
tives of socialist democracy” has been incorporated as a goal in the new 
constitution (May 1972), which proclaimed the Republic of Sri Lanka. Very 
often there is vagueness and ambiguity in the meanings given to terms such 
as socialism, socialist democracy or socialist goals in the discussions of socio- 
economic questions and policy. However, in the present context, the broad 
socialist perspectives—within the basic framework of democratic processes 
and institutions—have come to be associated largely with the following: (i) 
commitment to planned economic development within a mixed economy 
framework; (ii) increased state ownership and participation and the devel- 
opment of “collective” or co-operative forms of ownership over wide areas 
of the country’s economy; (iii) ceilings on land ownership, income and 
ownership of house-property; (iv) reducing economic and social inequali- 
ties and improving the economic and social conditions of the poorer sections 
of the population through appropriate policies, including that of income 
redistribution; and (v) increased popular (and workers’) participation in 
the development process through suitable organizational and institutional 


*The United Front Government, which came to power at the general elections of May 
1970 on a Common Programme, is a coalition of three political parties: the Sri Lanka 
Freedom Party (SLFP), headed by the present Prime Minister and the two Marxist 
parties, the Lanka Sama Samaja Party and the Communist Party. The socialist per- 
spectives and goals of the United Front Government reflect the nature of the coalition 
partnership between the non-Marxist left-center party, the SLFP, and the two Marxist 
parties. 

"The Five Year Plan (hereafter will be referred to as the Plan), Ministry of Planning 
and Employment, Colombo 1971, p. 1. 
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reforms. What is outlined above, drawn from the various statements and 
pronouncements about policies and intentions, should give some idea of the 
general direction of change already taking place or to be expected in Sri 
Lanka under the present Government. 


Sri Lanka’s economic outlook has never before been so pessimistic as to- 
day. The country is confronted with a serious foreign exchange situation, 
large scale unemployment, a rising cost of living, and an impending food 
crisis. Needless to say these problems are interrelated. For many years now 
Sri Lanka’s economic scene has been dominated largely by a deteriorating 
balance of payments and foreign exchange situation, which acts as the most 
serious constraint on the country’s development efforts. Being heavily de- . 
pendent on three principal exports—tea, rubber and coconut products, which 
together account for nearly 90% of the country’s total export earnings—Sri 
Lanka’s external trade position had, by and large, been adverse in the 1960s 
and continues to be so. The country’s export earnings (in terms of foreign 
exchange) had tended to decline over the years, principally due to unfavor- 
able prices. During 1960-62, the average value of (merchandise) exports in 
terms of US dollars amounted to 376 million; during 1970-72 the average 
value dropped to 324 million. While the prices of principal exports generally 
remained static, the prices of the country’s imports has risen sharply in re- 
cent years, resulting in an almost continuous decline in the terms of trade, 
seriously eroding the country’s import capacity. The Central Bank Trade 
Indices showed that the terms of trade index (1967=100) stood at 142 in 
1962, and fell almost continuously thereafter, reaching its lowest point (75) 
in 1972. 


In the circumstances and notwithstanding the stringent restrictions placed 
on imports, reliance on external assistance increased markedly, which helped 
to maintain the flow of vital imports. Annual food imports alone, the bulk 
of which consisted of rice, flour and sugar, amounted to about 40% of the 
total value of imports. Increased external borrowing in the past, which be- 
came more marked after the mid-1960s, with its resulting debt servicing 
obligations, has become a source of additional strain on the country’s ex- 
ternal payments. It has been estimated that the total debt service payments 
on Ceylon’s long-term and medium term loans amounted to 20% of the 
country’s external earnings in 1972; this proportion would be around 33% 
or more if repayment on short-term liabilities were also included.? Thus a 
serious situation has already been reached where debt servicing on the coun- 
try’s external debt is already pre-empting a large part of the country’s foreign 
exchange earnings. Declining export earnings (in terms of foreign ex- 
change), sharp rise in import prices and unfavorable terms of trade, and a 
heavy debt burden are the key elements that make up the acute foreign ex- 
change crisis confronting Sri Lanka today. 


"The Budget Speech, 1971-1972, p. 12. 
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THE PLAN IN OUTLINE 


The immediate and basic objectives and policies—within the framework 
of a mixed economy—outlined in the Five Year Plan reflect, on the one hand, 
the serious limitations imposed by the acute foreign exchange situation and, 
on the other, the need to make some impact on the serious unemployment 
situation prevailing in the country. The basic approach and policy-orienta- 
tion of the Plan are governed primarily by the following considerations: (i) 
reducing the capital intensity and foreign exchange cost of projects in gen- 
eral; (ii) encouraging and fostering the utilization of local raw materials in 
industrial projects; (iii) greater utilization of labor by promoting labor- 
intensive methods of production to generate more employment; (iv) strength- 
ening and diversification of the rural economy both by raising production 
levels in traditional peasant agriculture (devoted largely to paddy cultiva- 
tion and other subsidiary food crops) and by the development of small-scale 
and rural-based industries, which will also help expand employment oppor- 
tunities: (v) speeding up import substitution* in food, particularly in rice, 
which is the staple food of the country and in which local production is able to 
meet only about 65% of total requirements; and (vi) achieving greater diver- 
sification of exports through new agricultural and industrial exports. The 
Plan is basically an attempt to operate on two fronts. Through the emphasis 
given to the modernization of peasant agriculture, it is hoped to raise income 
levels in the peasant sector and to speed up import substitution, which will 
help to conserve scarce foreign exchange. This policy combined with the de- 
velopment of small-scale industries and rural-based industries will be expected 
to help in greater income generation and employment in the rural economy. 
On the other hand, the Plan also recognizes the need to create a more diversi- 
fied export sector, which will provide a stronger export base in the future 
(and better the prospects of export earnings) than the existing one which 
is limited mainly to the traditional exports of tea, rubber and coconut prod- 
ucts, the prospects for which are generally not very promising. ? 

The Plan aims at achieving an average rate of growth of 6% annually in 
the Gross Domestic Product (at 1970 prices). This overall growth target is 
moderately higher compared to the average growth rate of 4.4% per annum 
recorded in the 1960s. Given the overall growth target, the per capita income 
is expected to increase from Rs. 910 per annum in 1970 to Rs. 1150 in 1976 
(or from US $152 to $192). The overall growth rate envisaged in the Plan 
implies, for the major sectors, the following growth rates per annum: agri- 
culture, 4.9%; industry, 10%; construction, 6%; and services, 5.9%. In 
the agricultural sector higher growth is expected in the domestic food pro- 
ducing sector. The Plan aims to meet nearly 97% of the country’s total rice 
requirements; paddy output, therefore, is expected to increase from 77 mil- 





‘Import substitution and self-sufficiency in food had long been an accepted policy. In 
the 1960s, significant progress was made in paddy production—output increased from 
43 million bushels in 1961 to 77 million bushels in 1970—and other subsidiary food crops. 
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lion bushels in 1970 to 116 million bushels by 1976. This increase is ex- 
pected largely from higher yields on the existing lands, with the yield per 
acre to increase from about 50 bushels to about 72 bushels through the use 
of higher yielding varieties of seed and improved cultivation practices in- 
volving greater application of fertilizers and other inputs. Except for in- 
dustry, which is constrained mostly by foreign exchange difficulties, the 
growth rates assigned to other sectors are not in themselves ambitious targets. 
The pattern of allocation of the total planned investment among the major 
sectors, as percentage shares, is indicated as follows: construction (nearly 
all of which will be in residential construction, with about 95% assigned to 
the private sector) , 29%; agriculture, 20% ; industry, 15%; transport, com- 
munication and power, 17%; and services, 6%. Capital replacements and 
additions to stocks account for the balance portion of the total investment. 


The Plan envisages a total gross investment expenditure of approximately 
Rs. 14,820 million (or US $2,470 million) at current prices.” This figure is 
little more than twice the total value of investment expenditure recorded for 
the previous five year period, 1966-70. The total investment expenditure is 
roughly equally divided between the private sector (52.5%) and the public 
sector (47.5% ), although the public sector investment is expected to increase 
at a faster rate. The volume of total investment outlay when realized will 
raise the average rate of investment in the economy to about 19% of the Gross 
Domestic Product by the end of the plan period, compared to the pre-plan 
average rate of 17% that prevailed during the late 1960s. At the aggregate 
Jevel the investment output relationship projected for the period gives an 
overall capital output ratio of 3.25:1. This lower ratio compared to the past 
(estimates varied between 4:1 and 3.8:1) reflects the emphasis given to the 
utilization of existing capacities, particularly in the industrial sector, labor 
intensive techniques and more economical use of capital in the policies and 
programs of the Plan. 


The tables below show the distribution of investment between the private 
and public sectors and the pattern of financing of investment as envisaged in 


the Plan: 
TABLE 1 


Investment Program (Rs. million at current prices) 
1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 1972-76 % 


Total 

investment 2,565 2,742 2,955 3,161 3,394 14817 100.0 
(i) Public 

investment 1,101 1,220 1,372 1,558 1,787 7,038 47.5 
(ii) Private . 

investment 1,464 1,522 1,583 1,603 1,607 7,779 52.5 


“The data on projected investment are given at current prices in the Plan. 
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TABLE 2 


Financing of Investment Program 
(Rs. million at current prices) 
1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 1972-76 % 


Gross 
investment 2,505 2,742 2,955 3,161 3,394 14,817 100.0 
Sources of Finance 


Government 

savings 112 123 197 288 383 41,103 7.4 
Surplus of public 

corporations 120 145 176 214 272 927 6.4 
Private 

savings 2,024 2,133 2,255 2,382 2,513 11,307 763 
Net capital 

inflow 309 341 327 277 226 1,480 9.9 


Source: The Five Year Plan 


It is important to note that of the total amount of investment for which the 
private sector is supposed to be responsible (Rs. 7,780 million), about half 
(Rs. 4,000 milion) will be in private housing construction, leaving only 
another half for other investments. There is some ambiguity in this connec- 
tion in that the Plan anticipates a substantial amount of investment in the 
form of private residential construction. Although this is supposed to be 
largely of the simple type of house-building by individuals, it is doubtful 
whether in the present context such a substantial amount of investment will 
be realized. It appears that this indicative forecast with regard to private 
housing investment might tend to give an inflated picture of the contribution 
likely to be made to the total investment effort in the Plan. If this item is ex- 
cluded, then the total investment assigned to the private business sector— 
including plantations, industry and services, but not counting peasant agri- 
culture—would amount to Rs. 2,000 million or 13% of the total projected 
investment. Thus, the large slice in total investment assigned to the private 
sector is due to the substantial investment expected from residential construc- 
tion. 

In realizing the proposed investment outlays of the Plan the decisive factor 
will be the efforts required to mobilize domestic savings. At the overall level 
the domestic resource requirements of the Plan imply that the average rate 
of domestic savings should be stepped up to 17% of the Gross Domestic 
Product, from about 13% by the end of the plan period. Accordingly, it is 
estimated that the marginal rate of savings should be around 26% for the 
savings target to be realized. Of the total value of planned investment for the 
whole period, about 90% is expected to be met out of domestic savings (see 
Table 2) and the balance of 10% in the form of net capital inflow, consisting 
of foreign grants, loans and other forms of external capital. Conforming to 
the intended policy of reducing the dependence on foreign aid, the propor- 
tion of net capital inflow to total gross investment is only one-tenth, which is 
significantly less than in previous years, especially during the late 1960s, 
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when the proportion exceeded 15%. The proportion of net capital inflow is 
to drop from 12% of total investment in 1972 to 6.5% in 1976. Anticipated 
private savings would become the major source of financing the investment 
program, contributing to 76% of the total investment for the whole period. 
These private savings should become available to finance the investment pro- 
gram of the private sector as forecast in the Plan as well as for borrowing 
by the government to finance part of the public sector investment program. 
The prospects of realizing fully the targets of private savings appear doubt- 
ful. The present climate of uncertainty, the rising cost of living as well as 
some of the radical measures adopted by the government—including income 
ceilings and land ceilings—may reduce the incentives to save among many 
groups. The Plan anticipates that a good part of the income generation will 
take place in the rural economy. Some of the recent changes in the reorgani- 
zation of the country’s banking system directed towards the rural areas are 
intended to mobilize the potential savings from the “small saver” in these 
areas. 


Public sector savings, in the form of budgetary savings and surpluses from 
public corporations, are expected to finance about 14% of the total planned 
investment. Budgetary savings, shown as current account surplus—.e., the 
difference between current expenditure and revenue in the government bud- 
get—had been insignificant or negative for many years because of the rapid 
increase in government current spending, the bulk of which goes for educa- 
tion, health, food subsidies and other transfer payments. The total budgetary 
position, including both current and capital expenditure, during the past 
ten years or so resulted in substantial overall budget deficits. Between the 
fiscal years 1961/62 and 1971/72, the overall budget deficit had increased 
from Rs. 500 million to Rs. 1,366 million, the latter amounting to 30% of 
the total expenditure. This widening gap was met by increased borrowing, 
both domestic and foreign, and there was very little of current account sur- 
plus left to finance the capital expenditure program in the budget. 


According to the Plan, it has been estimated that the surplus on current 
account will increase from Rs. 112 million in 1972 to Rs. 383 million or from 
4% of the gross investment in 1972 to 11% in 1976. In the light of recent 
budgetary experience, this would require strenuous efforts to restrain in- 
creases in government current expenditure and to achieve substantial econ- 
omies in the context of limited growth in government revenue. To some ex- 
tent the government budgetary policy over the last two years has been de- 
signed with a view to increasing the current account surplus. However, the 
success so far has been negligible. For instance, in the 1971/72 budget it 
was originally intended to obtain a surplus of Rs. 57 million in the current 
account of the budget, but there was actually a deficit of about Rs. 180 mil- 
lion® because of the failure to implement fully the intended budget proposals. 


° Annual Report, Central Bank of Ceylon, Colombo, 1971, p. 131. 
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The existing budgetary position offers little scope for optimism with regard 
to current account surpluses. 


The other part of the public sector savings is expected to come from in- 
creased surpluses from public corporations, amounting to a total of Rs. 927 
million for the entire Plan effort. The public sector corporations in general, 
however, have not yet reached a stage where they can generate sizeable sur- 
pluses so as to contribute substantially to the government budget. The Plan 
anticipates that the average rate of return on capital in these corporations 
will have to increase from 6% to at least 15% in order to enable them to 
provide the necessary surpluses.’ The ability of the corporations to generate 
the surpluses for investment envisaged in the Plan would require substantial 
improvement in management efficiency and the adoption of more realistic 
pricing policies. 


The foreign exchange requirements of the Plan are most crucial to the 
realization of the development targets envisaged. The foreign exchange re- 
quirements are expected to come from increased export earnings and an anti- 
cipated average net capital inflow from abroad of about Rs. 300 million an- 
nually during the Plan period. The export program incorporated in the Plan 
becomes vital to the whole Plan effort, but the program envisaged, with the 
exception of perhaps tourism and gem exports, cannot be expected to pro- 
duce results within a short period. The Plan anticipates an increase in export 
earnings of about Rs. 700 million between 1970 and 1976—an increase of 
39%. This is also crucial to the Plan’s objective of reducing the deficit in the 
current account of the balance of payments by about half, from Rs. 468 mil- 
lion in 1970 to Rs. 265 million in 1976. The significant point to note in the 
export program is that a good part of the increase in export earnings (about 
35%) is expected to come from new industrial exports; a target of this mag- 
nitude is no doubt a formidable task, especially given the acute scarcity of 
foreign exchange. Industry in general, and private industry in particular, 
has to adjust to substantial reductions in exchange allocation for raw mate- 
rial imports. In this situation it is very difficult to envisage a successful pro- 
gram or an export program based on industrial exports. Needless to say, 
any significant shortfall in export targets would seriously upset the imple- 
mentation of the Plan unless adequately offset by greater aid flows, the pros- 
pects of which do not appear to be bright. While the export program outlined 
in the Plan represents, by and large, the correct policy approach for the 
1970s and thereafter, it is doubtful whether the expected targets can be 
realized within the plan period, notwithstanding the numerous incentives 
and tax concessions granted to export-oriented industries by the government. 
The export program may be one major area which is likely to seriously un- 
dermine the effective implementation of the Plan. 


"The Plan, op. cit, p. 25. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND THE PLAN 


The Five Year Plan is an employment-oriented Plan. The Plan notes a 
possible conflict between long-term and short-term goals with regard to the 
employment problem and concludes that “when the country is faced with 
an unemployment problem of the present magnitude all other considerations 
must necessarily be subordinate.® The emphasis given to low capital (and 
foreign exchange) costs in investment projects, labor intensive techniques, 
the diversification of the rural economy, the development of small-scale in- 
dustry and land reform measures, all reflect the importance given to the 
employment objective in the Plan. Emphasizing more or less the same theme, 
the ILO Mission expressed the view that choice of technology is a key in- 
strument in an employment strategy for Sri Lanka and observed that “the 
authorities will have to determine how best to allocate scarce resources in 
labor intensive but efficient techniques of production.”® The Mission saw 


enough possibilities in this regard for greater labor intensification in many - 


branches of the economy, particularly in domestic agriculture, some areas of 
manufacturing, small-scale industry and services. 


The rapid population growth experienced by the country in the earlier 
years and the resultant growth in numbers entering the labor force, combined 
with an accelerated expansion in the numbers turned out by the country’s 
educational system, had resulted in a complicated unemployment problem. 
The latest available data on unemployment from the Socio-Economic Survey 
(1969/70) 1° showed that there were nearly 550,000 persons unemployed 
(this excludes the so-called underemployed), which gives an overall un- 
employment rate of about 14% of the country’s labor force. Sri Lanka’s 
unemployment problem is largely rural in the sense a great majority of the 
unemployed persons are concentrated in the rural areas, but it is complicated 
by the fact that the majority of the unemployed are both young and edu- 
cated. The Survey revealed that of the total unemployed persons, 82% are 
in the 15-24 age group; and about 65% of the total unemployed have at- 
tained an educational level of between 8-12 years of schooling.’* The exis- 
tence of unemployed educated youth in large numbers is a source of social 
unrest in the country. Commenting on the nature of the unemployment prob- 
lem (or the employment problem) in Sri Lanka, the ILO Mission referred 
to not only the overall imbalance between the total supply of labor and the 
demand for labor, but also to the “structural imbalance” due to mis-matched 


®Tbid., p. 11. : 

‘Matching Employment Opportunities and Expectations—a Programme of Action for 
Ceylon, ILO, Geneva, 1971, p. 69. 

The Socio-Economic Survey (Preliminary Report), Dept. of Census and Statistics, 
Colombo, 1971, p. vi. 

“Ibid. p. VII. 
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expectations in which the types of work which people are willing and able 
to undertake do not match the pattern of opportunities available.” 


In quantitative terms the task of employment-creation encompasses two 
main elements. In the first place, there is the existing backlog of about 550,- 
000 unemployed (the figure given by the Survey). Secondly, it is estimated 
that the likely addition to the country’s labor force annually will be about 
110,000, which would give another 550,000 for the five year period covered 
by the Plan. The picture that emerges is quite alarming because this means 
that employment will have to be found for over a million persons during 
the plan period. This will be an impossible task, given the limited resources 
available (both foreign exchange and capital). The main objective of the 
Plan, therefore, is to reduce the overall rate of unemployment to a much 
lower level—6% or 7% of the labor force by 1976. The employment op- 
portunities expected to be created by the proposed investment outlay in the 
Plan have been estimated as 810,000, distributed among the different sectors 
as follows: agriculture, 300,000; industry, 165,000; construction, 60,000; 
and services, 285,000. If this materializes, then by the end of the Plan period 
the number of unemployed persons will be brought down to about 300,000 
or about 6% of the labor force in 1976, which will be a considerable achieve- 
ment in itself. 


Another aspect of the employment program is that considerable importance 
has been given to self-employment. It is estimated that of the total new 
employment opportunities to be created during the Plan period, nearly 
50% will be expected to arise from self-employment—roughly 200,000 in 
peasant agriculture, 100,000 in small industry, and 100,000 in tertiary 
sectors. Further, the opportunities in self-employment are expected to grow 
on an average of about 80,000 per annum or about four times the average 
increase of 20,000 recorded during the 1963-69 period.?% This goal implies 
that there has to be a significant departure from the usual pattern of wage 
or salaried employment. The promotion of self-employment on such a scale 
means that such opportunities should be made financially remunerative; 
numerous supporting services—particularly easily accessible credit—should 
‘be provided on a sufficiently large scale. Above all, the attitude among the 
people, and especially the youth, which are still biased towards white-collar 
employment, will have to change. 


LAND REFORM AND AGRICULTURE 


Redistributive land reform is essential to the basic objective of promoting 
the development and modernization of the rural agricultural economy as out- 
lined in the Plan. The necessary land reform legislation, the Land Reform 


1°? Matching Employment Opportunities, op cit., p. 21. 
18S. Selvaratnam, Population and Manpower Problems in Ceylon, in Seminar on the 


r ae a Plan (mimeo), Ceylon Association for the Advancement of Science, Colombo, 
s P. 77. 
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Law of 1972, has already been passed and the required institutional and 
administrative arrangements are already under way. The contemplated land 
reform measures, as viewed by the government, are in conformity with, and 
a fulfillment partly of, its basic socio-political commitments. The ILO Mission 
also advocated a radical land reform policy for Sri Lanka arguing for re- 
distribution of land from the larger, less efficiently and labor intensively 
farmed holdings to smaller and viable units to realize greater productivity 
from land and to ensure greater labor intensification in agriculture.* In Sri 
Lanka land distribution hitherto largely involved the alienation of govern- 
ment lands, supported by massive government infrastructure investment out- 
lays under government sponsored land settlement and colonization schemes 
intended to relieve landlessness (and ease congestion in some regions) and 
to develop lands for domestic food production. For the first time the land 
reform policy now seeks to limit ownership of private agricultural land (land 
ownership of public companies has been excluded partly for reasons of main- 
taining productivity on large estates and partly because of the likely foreign 
repercussions if the foreign estates, mainly British tea estates, are affected - 
by such land reform measures) and provides for such lands to be appropri- 
ated for redistribution and development. The Land Reform Law limits the 
ownership of private agricultural land to “ensure that no person shall own 
agricultural land in excess of the ceiling and to take over agricultural land 
of any persons in excess of the ceiling and to utilize such land which will re- 
sult in an increase in productivity and in the employment generated from 
such land.”+5 The ceiling has been fixed by law at 25 acres for paddy lands 
and 50 acres for other lands (it is interesting to note that the ILO Mission 
argued for a lower ceiling limit of 10 acres for paddy land and 20-25 acres 
for other lands). The lands taken over, with compensation payable in cash 
or Land Reform Bonds, will be vested in the Land Reform Commission that 
has ‘been created to implement the land reform proposals, and which is re- 
sponsible for deciding on the manner in which the acquired lands will be 
distributed and utilized. According to tentative estimates, the area available 
for redistribution will be 450,000 to 500,000 acres.+® 


The Commission can alienate such lands for agriculture and animal hus- 
bandry by sale, rent-purchase or lease to individuals (who do not own agri- 
cultural land or who own land below the ceiling) , co-operative or collective 
farms, state corporations and state farms engaged in agriculture or animal 
husbandry. Government policy attaches great importance to the development 
of lands acquired under land reform through co-operative or collective forms 
of ownership. This is consistent with the policy of the government furthering 
“common ownership” in many areas of the economy. Increased productivity 


14VMatching Employment Opportunities, op. cit., p. 93. 
Land Reform Law No. 1 of 1972, the National State Assembly, Colombo, 1972, para. 
10, p. 1. 


18 Annual Report, Central Bank of Ceylon, 1972, p. 13. 
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from land, intensive utilization of land and labor are said to be the main 
governing principles that will determine the distribution and utilization of 
land under this reform. The success of this land reform exercise will depend 
on how the lands are finally alienated and utilized under appropriate institu- 
tional arrangements so as to ensure high productivity levels.1* Given the 
prevailing social context, it may become necessary to accommodate the prin- 
ciple of peasant or family-based ownership in the distribution of land in 
order to provide farmers the basic motivation. Within this framework nu- 
merous common tasks & services can and should be organized on a co-op- 
erative or collective basis. Both within the context of land reform as well as 
outside it the co-operative institutions are expected to play a big part in the 
development of the rural agricultural economy. 


It is too early to judge the impact of the land reform policy that is now 
being implemented. However, a few comments may be made. Because of the 
high ceiling on paddy Jand, only non-paddy land ownership will be affected 
largely by this legislation. There are very few persons who own more than 
25 acres of paddy land. as most paddy holdings are extremely small in size 
——nearly 65% of the holdings are under 2 or 3 acres in extent. The land re- 
form policy will therefore have only a marginal effect on paddy land owner- 
ship; the land reform measures also leave untouched the existing pattern of 
holdings in paddy cultivation and no arrangements have been provided for 
any sort of consolidation of extremely small and uneconomic holdings in the 
paddy sector, which is the dominant sector in domestic agriculture. To that 
extent the land reform policy, despite its attempt to limit private ownership, 
involves no radical transformation of the country’s agrarian structure.18 The 
intended land reform measures will largely affect privately-owned estate 
lands, and the appropriation, distribution and pattern of utilization of such 
lands under suitable organizational forms, without endangering productivity 
levels, will prove to be a complicated operation. Some of the estate lands 
likely to be acquired under the land reform are reported to be less intensively 
farmed lands or marginal lands with low productivity. Such lands could be 
made more productive through suitable crop diversification and more inten- 
sive use. 


ECONOMIC SITUATION AND THE PLAN 


There is no adequate information on the extent of progress made so far 
under the Plan. Even under favorable circumstances a plan cannot be ex- 


*7As supporting legislation, the Agricultural Productivity Law of 1972 was also intro- 
duced by the government.: The purpose of this legislation is to ensure—through the ap- 
propriate institutional machinery—that the cultivators conform to certain standards of 
efficiency in the use of land. This is operative both within the context of the land reform 
as well as outside it. 


1N, Sanderatne, “Sri Lanka’s New Land Reform,” South Asia Review, Vol. 6, (Octo- 
ber 1971), p. 13. 
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pected to make a significant impact in the first year itself. Since the Plan 
was drawn up the economy has been subjected to severe strains due to both 
external and internal factors. During the last year or two, the country’s 
foreign exchange situation was aggravated, primarily because of escalation 
of prices of most imports, particularly food imports, because of world market 
conditions. The prevailing world shortage in rice and wheat and the sharp 
price increases—as much as twice or three times the 1970 level—imposed a 
severe strain on Sri Lanka’s meager foreign exchange resources. The foreign 
exchange situation has also necessitated further cuts on exchange allocation 
for raw material imports resulting in many industries having to operate at 
much below the capacity levels, adversely affecting output and employment 
levels. In 1972, industries in the private sector were allocated raw materials 
which in physical terms amounted to the following percentages of 1969 im- 
ports: vital industries, 70% ; essential industries, 35%; semi-essential indus- 
tries, 28%; and non-essential industries, 21% (on the basis of the official 
classification adopted) .19 In these circumstances no Plan can have a smooth 
sailing. The Finance Minister himself observed that “the Plan has got mov- 
ing slowly and unevenly . . .; we have not yet succeeded in mobilizing the 
full resources of the country. The private sector which has to contribute 
over 50 percent of the investment targets have not been organized to ensure 
the fulfillment of their quantitative contribution. We have no means of 
quantifying their contribution to the plantation sector, tourism and hotels, 
to housing construction and generally to the furtherance of non-traditional 
exports; .. . even in the public and semi-public sector corporations, there fs 
no exact information on the break-down targets and the extent of fulfillment 


of these targets.’’*° 


The country’s overall economic performance, thus, has been very disap- 
pointing. The Gross National Product (in constant prices) increased at a 
rate of only 0.9% —perhaps the lowest on record—in 197] over the previous 
year. Allowing for a population growth of 2.0% during the year, per capita 
output recorded a fall of 1.1%. The year 1971 was an abnormal one in the 
sense it was badly affected by the “April Insurrection’? and the dislocation 
that resulted. National accounts data for the year 1972, the first year of the 
Plan, recorded a slightly better performance, although very much below the 
expected target of the Plan. In 1972, the Gross National Product (at constant 
prices) increased by 2.5%, whereas the average rate expected was 6% ac- 


1°Industrial Ceylon, the Journal of the Ceylon National Chamber of Commerce, Vol. 
13, March 1973, Colombo, p. 9. 

*°The Budget Speech, 1973, p. 4. 

21The April Insurrection, which came as surprise to many, was an armed uprising 
against the government led by an extreme leftwing and Marxist-oriented organization 
consisting largely of rural youth called’ the “Peoples’ Liberation Front.” Although the 
revolt paralyzed the entire administration of the country for a while, it was soon put 
down by the armed forces. The insurrection caused extensive damage to many sectors 
of the economy. 


, 
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cording to the Plan. The level of total investment for the first year of the 
Plan should have been Rs. 2,565 million, while the actual volume of invest- 
ment recorded in statistics for 1972 turned out to be approximately Rs. 2,000 
million (at current prices). In fact the level of gross investment in the econ- 
omy tended to decline after 1970. These trends are partly due to the inade- 
quate supply of raw material imports and the prevailing uncertainties which 
may have adversely affected investment decisions in many areas of the pri- 
vate sector. Under these circumstances the employment situation could not 
have improved although it was claimed that during 1971 and 1972 the gov- 
ernment provided employment to 120,000 persons.” 


The agricultural sector, beset by droughts in many areas, also experienced 
a serious setback. The target of paddy output in the domestic agricultural 
sector was estimated to be about 78 million bushels for 1972, but the actual 
amount recorded was only 62.9 million bushels. The Plan anticipated that 
to reach the goal of near self-sufficiency in rice, the target of paddy output 
should be 116 million bushels in 1976. This target may not be reached by the 
end of the plan period. Although the drought reduced the paddy output well 
below the Plan target, the low rate of utilization of agricultural credit (due 
to the high rate of default, which made farmers ineligible for further loans) 
the low fertilizer application and the fluctuation in the utilization of material 
inputs also contributed to the decline in production.** 


As the foreign exchange situation became increasingly critical and domes- 
tic economic activity slowed down in key areas of the economy, the country 
fell into serious economic difficulty. This is expressed most acutely in the 
form of an impending food shortage in basic items of mass consumption 
such as rice, flour and sugar; there is already a shortage and it is likely to 
become more acute in the coming months. In the past, the situation with re- 
gard to basic foodstuffs by and large remained satisfactory because of fairly 
regular imports (and the system of rationing and controlled distribution of 
such items), This prospect is now seriously threatened, The country’s acute 
foreign exchange situation does not permit the import of reasonable quan- 
tities of basic food supplies on account of the sharp increase in prices for 
such basic items on the world market; the prevailing world shortage (of rice 
and flour) makes it extremely difficult to obtain supplies from abroad. The 
wheat supplies from the United States under the P.L. 480 program have been 
stopped and are not likely to be resumed for some time. Further there has 
been a serious shortfall in domestic rice production mainly due to the drought 
conditions that have prevailed in many areas. Such developments, partly un- 
foreseen and beyond control, have placed the government in a serious di- 
lemma. 


2A statement attributed to the Prime Minister and quoted by the Finance Minister in 
The Budget Speech, 1973, p. 5. 


23 Annual Report, 1972, op. cit., p. 12. 
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In 1972 the imports of rice, flour and sugar alone cost the country about 
Rs. 600 million in foreign exchange, roughly a third of the total value of 
commodity imports. Since 1971 the prices of such imports have doubled or 
even tripled. For the current year or next year, even to maintain the volume 
of such imports at the 1972 level is likely to cost Rs. 1,200 million or more 
in foreign exchange. This will impose a serious strain on Sri Lanka’s foreign 
exchange situation considering that the country’s annual total foreign ex- 
change earnings are not likely to exceed (and may even be lower) the 1972 
figure of about Rs. 2,300 million, and that repayments on foreign debt may 
be between Rs. 800-900 million. 


The cost of food subsidies to the government on imported and locally 
produced items—principally rice—amounted to about Rs. 650 million in 
1972, which is roughly 15% and 20% of the total government expenditure 
and revenue respectively. Given the price rise in imported foodstuffs, the 
cost of the food subsidy on the domestic rupee budget will be substantial. 
There is now serious thinking in government circles to reduce drastically 
food imports, partly because of the high prices and partly because of the 
non-availability on the world market. It appears certain that the government 
will be forced to take drastic measures to reduce food imports; this, given 
the shortage of domestic production, could mean a much reduced amount 
available to consumers under the system of rationing and distribution of es- 
sential foodstuffs. There is speculation that the one free measure (2 lbs.) of 
rice per week given to every non-income tax payer, which meant a great 
deal to ordinary households, under the existing rationing scheme will be re- 
duced or eliminated. With the possible drastic reduction in food imports and 
much reduced quantities and higher prices under rationing as well as outside 
it, the implications for the cost of living will doubtless be serious. 


Sri Lanka thus may be heading for an era of serious scarcities and high 
prices in basic food items. The government has already launched a crash pro- 
gram to increase production of rice and local substitutes for rice and flour. 
The situation might ease to some extent with the next major rice crop ex- 
pected by March 1974, depending, of course, on its outcome. Sri Lanka had 
been experiencing shortages in consumer goods and, to varying degrees, in 
food stuffs, but imports were used to meet the food deficit. Now this avenue is 
likely to be closed, and this is the major difference between the present and 
the past. In other words, the country now has to rely very substantially on 
domestic food production. If this program succeeds, it will be most beneficial 
to the country as it will remove one major area of strain on the balance of 
payments. But in the intervening period, as food imports became increasing- 
ly restricted, Sri Lanka may have to live with severe scarcities and high 
prices, causing great hardships to large sections of the population. 
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EDUCATION: AN ERA OF REFORMS 
/ D. D. de Saram 


D uring the pre-independence era education in Sri Lanka developed on 
lines similar to those in England. There was a “two ladder” system of edu- 
cation based on the medium of instruction. English medium schools which 
levied fees paved the way to higher education and the professions; the 
Swabhasha schools, where the medium of instruction was Sinhala or 
Tamil, led their pupils to a sort of dead end with teaching in the same type 
of school as the only form of employment possible. Instruction in this latter 
type of school was free and they catered to the large majority of the school 
population who could not pay fees in the English medium schools. Conse- 
quently, even as late as 1946 literacy in English was only 6.3% of the total 
population. 

Introduction of free education in 1945 brought about a revolution in 
education. Fees were abolished in all schools except in a few private ones 
which opted to remain outside the free scheme. This, along with the open- 
ing of a series of Central Schools in different regions on an electoral basis and 
the subsequent change of medium of instruction to the mother tongue in all 
schools, brought about a rapid expansion in opportunities for higher educa- 
tion. Many children who were previously excluded from higher education 
due to economic, social, geographical and linguistic reasons managed to gain 
admission to the universities and areas of employment that had been inac- 
cessible to them earlier. In 1959 two more universities were opened and 
national languages were introduced as media of instruction (in addition 
to English) in the universities, thus making it still easier for children from 
less privileged families. In 1963, the University of Ceylon opened a second 
Arts Faculty in its Colombo Campus in order to make room for the large 
number of candidates who had passed the entrance examination. As a result 


‘of all these reforms, Sri Lanka soon soon faced the problem of a large 


number of unemployed university graduates. 

In Sri Lanka as in many other countries education is the road to economic 
security and social mobility. Consequently, the demand for education is 
comparatively high.” Moreover, the dearth of opportunities for employment 


*These schools received no assistance whatsoever from the government. 


“Of any cohort of school entrants, about 48% sit for the GCE (OL) examination, about 
10% for the GCE(AL), and only about 2% enter universities. P. J. Richards, Employ- 
ment and Unemployment in Ceylon, Development Centre Employment Series, No. 3, 
Development Centre of the Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development, 
Paris, 1971, p. 172. 
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` makes many pupils remain in school longer, beyond the compulsory school- 
going age, because they know that the higher the educational attainment 
they reach the better their chances of securing employment. Many continue 
to attend school as-an alternative to remaining at home unemployed. 

As a result, there are in Sri Lanka today a large number of unemployed 
youth with varying levels of educational attainment ranging from GCE(OL) 
to university degrees. Opinion differs as to the reasons for this state of affairs. 
Some blame the young men and women for insisting on white-collar jobs. 
Some blame the literary bias in the school curriculum which gives the pupils 
too narrow a training. There are others who blame the country’s economy 
which stagnated while the educational facilities developed rapidly. Sri Lanka 
also spends a large portion of its annual revenue on education.? Some main- 
tain that this expenditure on education is too high for a developing country 
facing dire economic difficulties. 


New EDUCATION POLICY 


With the aim of solving these problems, the present government which 
came into power in 1970 launched a new policy in education bringing about 
drastic changes in the educational system at all levels. The declared aim of 
these reforms is to create a system of education better suited to the country.‘ 
A critical assessment of some of these reforms is attempted below. 


Primary and Secondary Education: Changes brought about in the Pri- 
mary and the Secondary stages of education amount almost to a complete. 
restructuring of the educational system. These reforms include: 1. raising’ 
the age of admission to schools; 2. reducing the number of years a child 
spends in school by one; 3. changes in the curriculum; and 4. replacing the 
General Certificate of Education examination with a National Certificate of 
Education examination. 

Previously, children were admitted to schools at the age of five, but from 
1972 the age limit was raised to six on the grounds, as the Education Min- 
istry maintained, that the children are not ready to learn the three R’s and 
other usual subjects of the curriculum at the earlier age. The Ministry also 
cited many countries where children are admitted to schools at age six or 
even later. However, many parents and educationists strongly protested 
against raising the age limit. Some questioned the government’s grounds for 
raising the age limit, while others pointed out that in a developing country 
like Sri Lanka, a large number of parents did not have the resources to pro- 
vide their children with a suitable environment for physical and mental 
development for so long a period without the help of a school. There were 
others who interpreted the change as nothing but an economy measure aimed 
at cutting down the expenditure on education. 


*Approximately 369 million rupees in 1968. Year Book of Ceylon, 1970, p. 232. 
*Adhyapanaye Navamaga, Education Ministry, 1972, p. 2. 
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In reply to the second objection (that of pre-school training), the Edu- 
cation Ministry pointed out that the Ministry of Social Services will organize 
pre-school classes with the help of the Education Ministry but that there is 
no need to wait until such classes have been started to raise the age level for 
admission to schools. The Education Ministry added that Sri Linka is not 
in a position economically to start pre-school classes immediately and that 
there is no harm in delaying it until better days.” This is perhaps an indirect 
admission that the raising of the age of admission to schools is an economy 
measure. However, the Ministry of Social Services neither has the resources 
nor the know-how to take over the massive task entrusted to it by the Edu- 
cation Ministry, and apparently nothing is being done in that direction. 
Meanwhile, parents who can afford it send their pre-school age children to 
so-called Montessori schools which have mushroomed all over the country. 
Many of these schools are manned by untrained personnel and housed in 
buildings where the environment is unsuitable and the space restricted. 
These establishments are entirely private concerns and the Government has 
no control or supervision whatsoever over them. The poorer parents, whose 
children may need the pre-school facilities the most, have to do without them. 


Along with the raising of the age of admission, the number of years that 
a child spends in school was also reduced under the new scheme. Previously, 
grades one to five constituted the Primary stages and grades six to twelve the 
Secondary stage. Pupils sat for the GCE(OL) examination at the end of the 
grade ten and the GCE(AL) at the end of grade twelve. Under the new 
scheme, grades one to five form the Primary, grades six to nine the Junior 
Secondary, and grades ten and eleven the Senior Secondary stages of educa- 
tion. On completing grade nine, pupils take the new National Certificate of 
Education examination (Ordinary Level) and on completing grade eleven 
they sit for the NCE(AL) examination. This, in fact, effects a considerable 
economy in the expenditure on education as a very large percentage of pupils 
leave school after the OL examination.® 


Admission to the Senior Secondary stage (10th grade) will now be based 
partially on the results of the NCE(OL) examination. A candidate can sit 


for the NCE(OL) examination only twice and no “private candidates” will 


be allowed, as had been the case for the GCE(OL) examination in which 
pupils were allowed to sit twice as school candidates and after that an un- 
limited number of times as private candidates.” In defense of the new scheme, 
it has been argued that two tries at this examination should be sufficient for 
a reasonably competent pupil. However, in this respect we should not forget 
the late developers and the less privileged pupils who are likely to suffer 
under this new rule. 


*Tbid., pp. 2-5. 
‘P. J. Richards, Employment and Unemployment in Ceylon, p. 172. 
"NCE Examination: Proposed Plan, Education Ministry Publication, 1973, p. 1. 
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Moreover, not all who pass the NCE(OL) examination will be admitted 
to the tenth grade as this will depend on the number of places available in 
the schools and also national requirements. In other words, admission to 
higher education is not solely on the merits of the pupils concerned. Even if 
he makes the necessary grade at the OL examination, other factors such as 
the availability of accommodation in neighborhood schools and the needs 
of the country—factors for which the pupil is not responsible—will prevent 
him from advancing to the Senior Secondary level. Apparently the plan is to 
provide education on the basis of economic resources available at the ex- 
pense of the principle of equality of opportunity in education. It should be 
noted here that even under the present set-up, all those who qualify for 
higher education do not obtain admission to the Universities. Candidates 
are selected for admission in order of merit according to the available ac- 
commodation in different faculties in the University. The trend has been for 
the minimum attainment in the AL required for admission to be fixed at a 
higher level every year.’ 

As already noted, the common assumption is that uncontrolled oppor- 
tunity for education in the past has resulted in a large number of educated 
youth with a literary education. It is often argued that these youth are unem- 
ployed because they insist upon white-collar jobs, but it is a fact that many 
of them in the past few years have accepted jobs below the level for which 
they are qualified. It also should be pointed out that many of these young 
people might not have sought a higher education if there had been jobs avail- 
able for them at an earlier stage. This is proved by the fact that many pupils 
who were studying for the GCE(AL) with the hope of entering the Univer- 
sity discontinued their studies to accept jobs as teachers, bank clerks, ete., 
when such jobs were offered to them during the past few years. Thus in Sri 
Lanka the real problem appears to be the non-availability of jobs rather 
than too many people going for higher education. Under these circumstances, 
a better method of controlling enrollment in higher education will be to 
provide employment at the lower grades rather than to place direct barriers 
against those who are determined to pursue higher studies. 

Apparently the Education Ministry plans to train those who leave school 
after the NCE(OL) examination, for it has promised to organize vocational 
schools of different types and National Service camps which are also to be 
operated as vocational training centers.® If these are made sufficiently at- 
tractive, the pressure on institutions of higher studies may be reduced. But 
these vocational centers will have to be ready by the end of 1975 when the 
first batch of pupils will take the NCE(OL) examination. This project is of 
the utmost importance because it will have to cater to the large majority 
of pupils since only a comparatively small number will pursue higher studies. 


"D, D. de Saram, “Freedom of Education Under Free Education,” Ceylon Daily News, 
July 13, 1971. 
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While the present proposals tend to limit the opportunities for higher 
education, there are certain other measures that have already been taken to 
help rural children who are considered to be underprivileged. Under the new 
system adopted recently for admission to Technical Colleges—also to be 
used for admission to higher education after 1975—selections are to be made 
on an area basis. In Sri Lanka, as in many other countries, facilities for edu- 
cation are better both quantitatively and qualitatively in urban than in rural 
areas. Generally, a large proportion of the candidates admitted to the insti- 
tutions of higher education are from urban areas, and these also from a 
few popular schools, while the number admitted from rural area schools is 
negligible. To remedy this situation, the system known as the Area Quota 
Basis has been introduced.?° Under this system quotas are allocated to each 
district on a population basis. Of the candidates who apply from each dis- 
trict, the quota allocated to that district is selected according to their per- 
formance in the selective examination. 


On the surface this system appears to be very sound and praiseworthy. 
However, this overlooks the fact that even in urban areas there are some 
schools which are poorly equipped and ill-staffed. Sometimes these schools 
are found in the same neighborhood as those which are very popular and 
well recognized. Children attend those schools because they have failed in 
their attempts to gain admission to the better schools, mainly because of 
their poor social and economic background. Now such children stand to 
lose under the selection on an area basis simply because they are city 
dwellers, although they are in fact also underprivileged. Thus it is clear that 
admission on an area basis is not quite the solution to the problem in view. 
Grading of schools according to the facilities available in them and making 
the selections for higher education on that basis may bė a better alternative. 
At least it is based on educational data unlike the one based on population. 


Continuation Education: One of the creditable new proposals of the Minis- 
try of Education is the plan to introduce greater facilities for continuation or 
extension education for the benefit of those who accept employment after 
their Junior or Senior Secondary education. It is proposed to organize eve- 
ning, week-end, vacation and such other classes to enable such people to 
secure higher qualifications or enter the University.11 A beginning has al- 
ready been made in this direction by the organization of adult education 
classes on the Peradeniya and Colombo campuses of the University. 


Re-organization of Schools: An annual feature in Sri Lanka is the rush for 
admission to the well-equipped schools at the beginning of the school year in 
January. Although there are large numbers of applications for admission to 
practically all grades in these prestigious schools, the rush is greatest for 


Ceylon Daily News, July 29, 1971. Also T. O. P. Fernando (Director of Education, 
Technical), Ceylon Daily News, February 21, 1973. 


14 Adhyapanaye Navamaga, p. 27. 
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places in grade one classes. Parents with children for grade one make every 
possible effort and undergo much inconvenience and humiliation to get them 
into these schools because they know that, once admitted, their children can 
enjoy better facilities in such schools till the end of their school career. 
Schools in Sri Lanka generally cater to all age groups. Many schools have 
classes from grades 1—10 while only a comparative few have advanced 
level classes (i.e., grades 11 and 12). The number of schools having advanced 
level science classes is still less and among them are the popular schools 
mentioned above. 


Admission to these prestigious schools is on a residential basis with those 
living closest to the school being given first preference. While there is a big 
rush for the few places available every year, the less preferred schools in 
their neighborhood lack sufficient applicants to fill all the places available. 
Thus in Sri Lanka the problem is not the dearth of school accommodations 
as such, but lack of accommodation in the prestigious schools. Why is there 
a rush for admission to some schools, when all schools follow the same sylla- 
buses and are staffed with teachers having similar qualifications? The rea- 
son is that these schools are better organized and better maintained. They 
also provide better and more facilities, including extracurricular activities. 
In order to accommodate this rush, the policy in the past has been to create 
more places in these schools by adding more class rooms. Consequently some 
of these schools have become very unwieldly with four to five thousand 
pupils. However, since last year a new policy aimed at a gradual elimination 
of the primary sections in these schools has been enforced. This was intro- 
duced in a few selected schools in January 1972 and is being extended to 
other schools each year. In certain areas, grade one children are assigned to 
less popular schools in the neighborhood irrespective of their parents’ wishes, 
while in other areas special primary schools were opened. Pupils who com- 
plete the fifth grade will be submitted to a selection test for admission to 
the schools where the primary grades were abolished. This appears to be a 
sensible policy so long as the primary schools maintain a standard compa- 
rable in all respects to that in the secondary schools which they feed. If suf- 
ficient care is not taken in that respect, the pupils who enter these secondary 
schools are likely to be misfits there.?* 


Reforms in the Curriculum: Very significant reforms have also been in- 
troduced in the curriculum in the Secondary School, especially at the junior 
secondary level. Under the previous system, pupils were divided into Arts 
and Science streams at the beginning of the ninth grade; under the new sys- 
tem all students will be studying Science and Mathematics up to the end of 
the Junior Secondary stage. Geography, history and civics are also now be- 
ing treated as one subject under the title social studies while aesthetic studies 


“D. D. de Saram, “The Rush for Popular Schools,” Ceylon Daily News, November 
17 and 18, 1972. 
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(dancing, music, etc.) , physical training and health studies are made com- 


-pulsory for the NCE(OL) examination. Perhaps the most important change 


in the curriculum, which has been widely publicized by the Ministry, is the 
introduction of prevocational subjects at the Junior Secondary level. It is 
often maintained that the curriculum in these schools has changed very 
little since colonial days, that it is too literary and has very little relevance 
to the type of employment available for the pupils after leaving school. The 
curriculum was geared mainly for the needs of the few who went on to higher 
studies and the comparatively few who were fortunate enough to secure 
white-collar jobs. The need to diversify the curriculum was widely advo- 
cated,!3 and the introduction of pre-vocational subjects was in answer to 
that.74 


In fact, however, attempts had been made earlier to diversify the curricu- 
lum by giving it a vocational bias. Vocational subjects such as handicraft, 
weaving, clay-work, coir-work, carpentry, agriculture, needle-work, etc., 
were introduced, but it was only rarely that proper facilities were provided 
for teaching these subjects. These subjects were also not taken seriously and 
emphasis was still placed on such subjects as history, geography and mathe- 
matics. The reason was that the vocational subjects were useless as far as 
admission to higher education was concerned. Even for those who had no 
prospects of going on into higher education, these subjects were of very little 
use as the training given was too elementary. If a student seriously wanted 
to learn any of these vocations, he could accomplish it better as an apprentice 
in a workshop or under a master craftsman. 


Courses of this type were also provided in the technical colleges in the 
recent past, but these were usually centers for the training of teachers in these 
subjects. Thus, if one wanted to be a motor mechanic or an electrician, one 
had to serve as an apprentice in a workshop; similarly to be a tea or rubber 
planter one had first to be a creeper on an estate. Thus, although vocational 
subjects were introduced to the curriculum from time to time, the real train- 
ing grounds for entrance to various vocations continued to be outside the 
school. 


The aim of the pre-vocational studies scheme recently introduced is to 
give these subjects better recognition and to improve the diversification 
of the school curriculum. For instance, such pre-vocational subjects are 
made compulsory for the NCE(OL) examination. Pre-vocational studies are 
defined as the teaching of skills which are useful in day-to-day life and also 
in learning a vocation. They do not necessarily constitute learning a voca- 
tion. Of the forty periods per week in the school timetable, seven are allocated 


**See, for instance, Matching Employment Opportunities and Expectations, A Pro- 
gramme of Action for Ceylon, International Labour Office, Geneva, 1971, pp. 13, 134, 137. 
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for pre-vocational studies. Of these, one period is to be used to impart to the 
pupils an understanding of the natural resources and the economic structure 
of the country. The remaining six periods are to be devoted to pre-vocational 
subjects I and II. Subjects with a vocational bias that are already in the 
curriculum, such as agriculture, commerce and home science, come under 
pre-vocational studies I, and one of the main industries of the area where 
the school is located falls under subject II. 

Initially, when proposals for the introduction of pre-vocational studies 
was mooted, many expressed their fear that in the enthusiasm for pre-voca- 
tional training, general subjects in the curriculum may be neglected. But 
this was unnecessary since only seven periods of a total of forty per week 
are set apart for pre-vocational studies. If this venture succeeds it is well and 
good, for it will provide the pupils with certain manual skills, an under- 
standing of the natural resources of the country, and an insight into em- 
ployment possibilities in the area. It should not be forgotten that it is those 
who leave school at the OL or earlier who will benefit most from pre-voca- 
tional studies and provision must be made to give them proper training in 
some vocation after they leave school. That training should be arranged in 
such a way that the pre-vocational skills gained in the school are of use. 
It is encouraging to see that this aspect is not overlooked in the new educa- 
tional proposals for there are proposals to establish vocational training 
centers and national training camps. Implementation of these plans is of 
utmost importance. In this respect, it should also be pointed out that scarcity 
of opportunities for employment in any sphere is one of the grave problems 
in Sri Lanka and it may not be easy for many to find employment even after 
training in a vocational center. Under present economic circumstances, fi- 
nancial and other resources should be made available for those who demon- 
strate the initiative to set up their own workshop. 


HIGHER Epucation 


In the sphere of higher education there have also been many far reaching 
changes introduced recently. Reorganization of the Universities and Uni- 
versity education can be cited as one of the most important among these 
changes. 

Universities: Since 1959, when two new Universities (Vidyodaya and 
Vidyalankara) were set up, there has been a rapid expansion in University 
education in Sri Lanka. In spite of these two new Universities the pressure 
on the University of Ceylon at Peradeniya continued to increase, and in 
response an ever increasing number of students had to be admitted annually. 
Consequently a second Medical Faculty was started at Peradeniya in 1962 
and a second Arts Faculty in Colombo in 1963. This sudden increase in the 
number of students qualified for university admission was mainly due to the 
expansion of educational opportunities as result of the change in the medium 
of instruction. A large majority of the students who obtained a University 
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education in this era were from underprivileged families, many of whom 
would not have seen the inside of a University if not for the changes in the 
medium of instruction. However the irony of it was that the opportunities 
for employment were extremely bleak for them once they had completed 
their education. Indeed, a large proportion of Arts graduates who completed 
their education after 1964 were left unemployed and there was at least tem- 
porary unemployment even among graduates in Medicine and Engineering. 
The popular belief was that this prevalence of unemployment among Uni- 
versity graduates was due to the rapid expansion of the universities, resulting 
in too many graduates. However, it is estimated that only about 2% of the 
school population in any one age group succeed in entering a university and 
this percentage cannot be considered too high. 


After the 1971 uprising against the United Front Government, the Minis- 
try of Education decided to introduce a complete reorganization of the uni- 
versities. A seven-member committee was appointed to draft proposals for 
this purpose; in its report, produced in less than two months, the accent was 
on economy and on giving a professional or vocational bias to courses pro- 
vided in the universities. It recommended reducing each University to the 
status of a campus of one amalgamated university. Duplication of courses 
on different campuses was to be avoided, and this principle was to be applied 
most strictly with regard to courses in liberal arts, including languages. The 
administrative machinery of the University was also reorganized and the 
Minister of Education was given wide powers over matters concerning the 
University, making him virtually the final authority. 


Implementation of the proposals commenced almost immediately in the 
face of intensive criticism and protests from many quarters, including a 
large section of the University staff, academic and administrative. Each 
campus was placed under a President while the Vice-Chancellor, whose office 
is in Colombo, is responsible for the administration of the whole University. 
Intake of students for courses in cultural studies and languages were cur- 
tailed and students were discouraged from enrolling for such courses by 
warning them of the difficulties they might face in securing employment after 
completion of their education. A host of new “job-oriented” courses were 
introduced, including estate management and valuation, public finance and 
taxation, public administration, business administration, and even transla- 
tion and journalism. One of the aims in introducing these new job-oriented 
courses is to ensure that the University fulfills its role in the economic de- 
velopment of the country and also to assure graduates of a job. It is a matter 
of doubt, of course, whether even these job-oriented graduates of job- 
oriented courses will be fortunate enough to find employment readily unless 
some rapid improvement takes place in the country’s economy. 


**See Report of the O. W. Jayaratne Committee, Colombo, June 1971. 


*9See The Sun, September 3, 1973, for the University Teachers’ statement. 
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Teachers’ Colleges: Among the new proposals for teacher education is the 
plan to establish a Faculty of Education on the Colombo campus of the 
University. Departments of Education in other campuses are eventually to 
be closed down and all courses in Education are to be concentrated in the 
new faculty. A beginning has already been made in this direction by the 
appointment of a Dean and the admission of students for the Bachelor of 
Education degree on this campus. 


The training of non-graduate teachers is also to be reorganized. Teachers’ 
Colleges are to be divided into two categories: (1) General Teachers’ Col- 
leges where teachers for grades-1—5 are trained and (2) Specialist Teachers’ 
Colleges where specialists will be trained to teach different subjects in grades 
6—9. Non-trained teachers already in service are to be selected for admission 
to the teachers’ colleges without a selective examination and after their train- 
ing both categories of teachers are to be placed on the same salary scale. Ar- 
rangements are also being made for training teachers through correspond- 
ence courses. As a large number of teachers with GCE(OL) certificates were 
appointed during the last few years to teach at the Junior Secondary level, 
these provisions for additional teacher training is extremely welcome. 


CONCLUSION 


It is clear the the accent in the current educational reforms is on giving 
education a practical, vocational bias and this no doubt is prompted by the 
wide prevalence of educated unemployment in the country. However, it is 
a matter of doubt whether this vocational bias by itself will remedy jobless- 
ness among the educated youth. The prevalence of large scale educated 
unemployment also indicates a malfunctioning economy; therefore, along 
with the reforms in education effective steps must be taken to develop the 
economy so that there will be sufficient jobs available. Guidance services 
and adequate training facilities to help school-leavers to find employment are 
also required. . 


1"This has been one of the longstanding demands of some of the teachers’ unions. 
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THE NEW CONSTITUTION 
OF SRI LANKA 


/ W. A. Wiswa Warnapala 


Ih attempts to reform the constitutional structure established under the 
1948 Soulbury Constitution reached its final phase in 1968 when the United 
Front parties led by Mrs. Sirimavo Bandaranaike accepted the need to estab- 
lish a Constituent Assembly. The 1970 Election Manifesto of the United 
Front sought a mandate from the people to convert the elected Parliament 
into a Constituent Assembly.1 The inauguration of the Constituent Assembly 
in July 1970, therefore, represented an open assertion of the principle of 
autochthony, the purpose of which was to set up a new Constitution. This 
meant that the Constituent Assembly did not owe its origin and powers to 
the existing legal order, and Prime Minister Sirimavo Bandaranaike, in con- 
vening the Constituent Assembly said that she calls upon “the members of 
the House of Representatives to assemble . . . in order to constitute, declare 
and proclaim ourselves the Constituent Assembly of the people of Sri Lanka 
... to adopt and establish a Constitution.”* The inauguration of the Consti- 
tuent Assembly, though constituting a break from the existing legal order, 
was a popular device adopted with the assistance of the elected representatives 
of the people. In the Constituent Assembly these representatives were not 
regarded as members of the newly elected legislature, but as representatives 
of the people “summoned to draft and proclaim a Constitution.”® The con- 
venors of the Constituent Assembly went to the extent of inaugurating the 
Assembly at a place outside the official building of the House of Representa- 
tives, and this was yet another attempt to show that the Constituent Assembly 
was not rooted in the Soulbury Constitution. 

The political basis of the electoral change of May 1970 has been ques- 
tioned by both lawyers and politicians in an effort to support the view that 
there was no popular mandate to set up a Constituent Assembly. Such factors 
as the number of votes polled for different parties, the issues which affected 
the electorate, the principles governing the delimitation of electorates and 


‘See W. A. W. Warnapala, “Sri Lanka in 1972: Tension and Change,” Asian Survey, 
Feb. 1973, pp. 217-231. 


*Ceylon Daily News, July 20, 1970, p. 1. 
°L. J. M. Cooray, Reflections on the Constitution and the Constituent Assembly 
(Colombo: Hansa Publishers, 1971), p. 127. 
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the citizenship laws have been quoted in support of the view that the United 
Front did not obtain a direct mandate to set up a Constituent Assembly. 
Those who adhered to this view suggested that “serious consideration be 
given to the proposal that the new Constitution be referred to a plebiscite,” 
which would “provide the decisive break with the past so avidly sought by 
the framers of the draft basic resolutions.”* The framers of the new Consti- 
tution, however, described this as another attempt to obviate the popular 
victory of the United Front in the May 1970 election and dismissed the de- 
mand for a referendum, stating that it was not a device acceptable to the 
tradition and constitutional practice of the island. Dr. Colvin R. de Silva, 
the Minister of Constitutional Affairs, took the view that people would be af- 
forded the opportunity to place their views before the appropriate Commit- 
tees set up to draft the new Constitution. The idea of a referendum, however, 
was not possible because of the national emergency which followed the 1971 


revolt in Sri Lanka. 


The United National Party (UNP), which led the campaign against the 
new Constitution, emphatically argued that it was wrong to proclaim a new 
constitution at a time when stringent and abnormal restrictions have been 
imposed on the rights and liberties of the people. Dudley Senanayake, the 
late leader of the UNP, in a statement to the Constituent Assembly, reiterated 
the view that “the desperate economic situation and the unbearably high cost 
of living have impaired their capacity to concentrate meaningfully on the 
new constitutional proposals.”® It was this strategy which provoked the UNP 
to vote against the adoption of the new Constitution. Both the UNP and the 
Federal Party (FP) felt that “the opportunities afforded to the people to 
study and understand what took place in the Constituent Assembly were 
most meagre,” and that the restrictions on free assembly and free speech 
prevented a true dialogue between the people and the framers of the Con- 
stitution. However, it should be noted that opportunities were given for both 
discussion and debate for nearly 22 months. The extent of the participation 
of the elected representatives of the people is seen in the 46 sittings of the 
Constituent Assembly, the 21 meetings of its Steering and Subjects Commit- 
tee and the 114 occasions on which the 11 Sub-Committees of the Assembly 
considered nearly 3,000 memoranda from the public. In addition, the Min- 
ister of Constitutional Affairs discussed the issues at 18 meetings of the 
Cabinet Committee on the Constitution and these meetings gave the fullest 
possible consideration, to every aspect of the new Constitution. The draft- 
ing Committee alone held 278 formal sittings to discuss both major and 
minor provisions in the draft Constitution.* This clearly indicates that all 


~ 


tS, Nadesan, Some Comments on the Constituent Assembly and the Draft Basic Reso- 
lutions (Colombo, 1971), p. 13. 

®See Dudley Senanayake’s statement to the Constituent Assembly, in Constituent As- 
sembly (CA) Debates, Vol. Il, No. 2 of May 22, 1972. 

°M. S. Alif, “Towards a Free Sri Lanka,” Daily News, Sept. 26, 1972. 
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sections of the people had full opportunity to truly participate in fashioning 
and framing of their own Constitution. 


Basic RESOLUTIONS 


The Constitution of Sri Lanka is based largely upon the Draft presented 
by the Steering and Subjects Committee on December 29, 1971, to the Presi- 
dent of the Constituent Assembly. The Steering and Subjects Committee, 
which was entrusted with the task of preparing a draft for the consideration 
of the Constituent Assembly, took many months to prepare this draft, and 
it was only on March 14, 1971, that the Committee presented a set of 38 
Basic Resolutions for the Constituent Assembly’s consideration. The Subjects 
and Steering Committee, before finalizing the resolutions, received a large 
number of memoranda, which indicate that the Basic Resolutions were the 
subject of strong controversy and animated discussion. The Constituent As- 
sembly subjected the Basic Resolutions to a detailed discussion and the As- 
sembly, with certain revisions, adopted the Basic Resolutions on July 10, 
1971. The Subjects and Steering Committee then prepared the Draft Consti- 
tution in accordance with the directives of principle contained in the Basic 
Resolutions which provided a basis for the Constituent Assembly to engage 
in the task of drafting a Constitution. The first draft of the Constitution, 
presented on December 29, (1971, was adopted by the Assembly as being in 
accordance with the Basic Resolutions, and thereafter the eleven Commit- 
tees of the Assembly began reporting on specific sections of the Constitution. 
The Subjects and Steering Committee used these reports in the preparation 
of the final draft of the Constitution. All this clearly demonstrates that there 
had been ample discussion and examination in the preparation of the Con- 
stitution which, unlike those imposed on the people, was a democratic docu- 
ment conforming to the aspirations of the people. 


The Constitution of Sri Lanka, adopted on May 22, 1972, consists of 134 
Articles grouped into 16 Chapters. The. Constitution, though not a bulky 
document like that of India, embodies elements found in the constitutions of 
modern States, and it does deviate from its predecessor, the Soulbury Con- 
stitution. It is a Constitution founded on the needs of the present and attempts 
to build up a political, social and economic order which is to make Sri 
Lanka’s future greater than its past. A careful] examination of the Constitu- 
tion reveals several salient features which make its form, content and method 
of government unique, and these may be studied under different headings. 


SOVEREIGNTY OF THE PEOPLE 


The Constitution declares in the Preamble that Sri Lanka is a free, sover- 
eign and independent Republic pledged to realize the objectives of a socialist 
democracy. The ultimate sovereignty of the people, who are the source of 
authority of the Constitution, is indicated by these words of the Preamble: 
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“We the people of Sri Lanka being resolved in the exercise of our Freedom 
and Independence as a nation to give ourselves a Constitution.”* 


It flows from these words that the sanction behind the Constitution is the 
resolution of the people to constitute Sri Lanka into a sovereign independent 
Republic. The Constitution is, therefore, a gift of the people to themselves, 
and thus all institutions established by the Constitution, and the authorities 
set up under it, derive their legal existence and powers from the will of the 
people. The Draft Basic Resolutions, giving. expression to the principle of 
autochothny, categorically stated that the Constitution derived its authority 
from the people of Sri Lanka and not from the power and authority assumed 
and exercised by the British Crown, and thus is based upon the principle of 
popular sovereignty. 


The sovereignty of the people, an inalienable right according to the Con- 
stitution, is exércised through a National State Assembly of elected repre- 
sentatives of the people. The National State Assembly, the unicameral legis- 
lature set up under the Constitution, is the supreme instrument of State power 
of the Republic exercising (a) the legislative power of the people; (b) the 
executive power of the people; and (c) the judicial.power of the people.’ 
This kind of concentration of power in the National State Assembly has been 
criticized by the exponents of the separation of powers as a dangerous feature 
in the Constitution.? The authors of the Constitution, on the other hand, 
wanted the National State Assembly to exercise executive power through the 
President and the Cabinet of Ministers and the judicial power through Courts 
and other institutions created by law. This has been done largely to avoid 
the kinds of deadlocks which sometimes arise in constitutions where the prin- 
ciple of the separation of powers has been rigidly applied..M. Shanmugana- 
than, the Secretary to the Ministry of Constitutional Affairs, justifying the 

,unique feature of this concentration of power, argued that the “phrase Sep- 
aration of Powers is one of the most confusing in the vocabulary of political 
and constitutional thought and it has been used with varying implications by 
historians, lawyers and political scientists.”1° The Opposition, however, ad- 
vocated at least a partial separation of powers. But the Minister of Constitu- 
tional Affairs was not prepared to concede this on the ground that the legis- 
lative power includes the creation of courts and judicial institutions. Attempts 
to remove “the judicial power of the people” from the National State As- 
sembly were interpreted as arguments based on class interests, and all such 
amendments were rejected. 


"See Preamble of the Constitution of Sri Lanka, p. 1. 
See Chapter 1 of the Constitution. 
*See Nadesan, op. cit., pp. 73-83. 
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The duration of the National State Assembly, the proposal to extend the 
life of the existing National State Assembly and the present system of repre- 
sentation generated discussion in the Constituent Assembly. Section 40(1) 
of Chapter VIII of the Constitution states that “every National State As- 
sembly elected under the Constitution shall continue for a period of six 
years.” +1 The amendments proposed by the UNP stipulated that the National 
State Assembly’s term of office should not run for more than five years.’” The 
point was made that in the past thirty years the people had become used to 
the practice of electing a Government once in five years. In reply, the sup- 
porters of the six year term argued that this was not outside the terms of the 
mandate which the United Front had received in May 1970.13 


Section 42(1) of Chapter VIII referred to the extension of the life of the 
first National State Assembly for a period of five years commencing on the 
date of the adoption of the Constitution by the Constituent Assembly. Though 
the opponents maintained that the electorate was unaware of such an exten- 
sion in the May 1970 elections, the framers of the Constitution considered 
this extension necessary for the reason that “we had not been an effective 
legislature.”?4 The Senate, elected and nominated by a Government which 
no longer existed, the April 1971 revolt and the intervening emergency, and 
the time consumed in the process of constitution-making were cited in sup- 
port of an extension of the life of the legislature. 


' The new Constitution called for a change in the system of representation, 
but accepted the existing law relating to the delimitation of electorates. This, 
as indicated in the. Sections 76, 77, 78, 79, 80 and 81 of the Constitution, 
meant the acceptance of the delimitation procedure followed under the Soul- 
bury Constitution. In fact, there was hardly any difference between the Sec- 
tion 78(2) of the new Constitution and para. 269 of the Soulbury Report; 
the adoption of a method determined nearly 26 years ago was considered a 
grave anomaly. The criticism was that “weightage in the matter of repre- 
sentation has been given to some provinces at the expense of others,” and 
that the Citizenship laws passed after the promulgation of the Soulbury Con- 
stitution have now been written into the new Constitution. Section 66, which 
recognizes the existing citizenship laws mutatis mutandis, adds a further 
distortion to the prevailing electoral arrangement.15 The framers of the 
Constitution expected the next Delimitation Commission to make any neces- 
sary changes in the existing electoral arrangement. 


“CA Debates, Vol. 1, No. 25, column 1777. 
121 bid., column 1779. 
*8Ibid., column 1814. 
™Ibid., column 1816. 


*SAlthough the new Constitution does not provide for appointed members, those in 
office have been allowed to function in the present National State Assembly. 
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PRINCIPLES OF STATE POLICY AND FUNDAMENTAL RIGHTS 


Chapters V and VI, which deal with both principles of State Policy and 
Fundamental Rights, reflect the influence of the Constitution of India. They 
constitute a significant departure both from the Soulbury Constitution and 
from the traditions in England. Section 16 and the accompanying sub-sec- 
tions contain principles which the State should follow in making laws and 
adjusting the administrative machinery. While these principles differ from 
the Fundamental Rights enunciated in Chapter VI embodying the extent 
and nature of the freedoms legally guaranteed to the citizen, they are in a 
way more vital because of the general goals set out for the State. Citizens 
can seek redress in a court of law in case the State infringes any of their 
rights; they cannot sue the State if it does not follow the Principles of State 
Policy. Their inclusion in the Constitution is, in a way, a further elucidation 
of the objectives of a socialist democracy as emphasized in the preamble. 

Section 17 makes it clear that the provisions contained in Section 16 are 
not enforceable by any Court, but Section 16(1) adds that “the principle 
of State policy contained in the sub-sections which follow shall guide the 
making of laws and the governance of Sri Lanka.” They relate in general 
to the social, economic and general welfare of the people and also lay down 
the motives which are to govern the introduction of conditions necessary 
for both good government and stability. Such goals as (b) full employment 
for all citizens, (d) the rapid development of the country, (d) the equitable 
distribution of the social product, and (e) the development of collective 
forms of property are to be achieved in the course of the progressive advance- 
ment towards the establishment of a socialist democracy in Sri Lanka.1® In 
addition, the realization of national unity, elimination of economic and so- 
cial disparities, democratization of the administration, the development of 
the cultures of the people and the guaranteeing of both social security and 
welfare have been given high priority. They are in the main a set of social 
and economic objectives which owe their origin to the realization that the 
content of politica] freedom is impaired by the absence of social justice, and 
that classical individual liberties are meaningless in the absence of protec- 
tion for social and economic rights. Viewed in this sense the principles of 
State policy have great significance and, if implemented, must lead to the 
establishment of a happy and prosperous community. On the other hand, 
they constitute a weapon in the hands of the voter for the ouster of a legisla- 
tor who has not been faithful to the spirit of these principles. They are also 
a weapon in the hands of an enlightened Opposition, which can use them for 
political advantage. 


Section 18 of the Constitution, which deals with fundamental rights and 
freedoms, has been made justiciable. The citizen can demand the enjoyment 
of these rights and breaches of the same can be brought to the notice of law 


**See Chapter V of the Constitution. 
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courts. The fundamental rights and freedoms cover such things as equality 
of all persons before the law; the prohibition of discrimination in public 
employment on the grounds of race, religion, caste or sex; freedom of 
thought, conscience and religion; protection of life and personal liberty; 
freedom of speech, peaceful assembly, association, movement and residence. 
Sub-section 2 of Section 18, which states that “the exercise and operation of 
the fundamental rights and freedoms provided in this Chapter shall be sub- 
ject to such restrictions as the law prescribes,” has been criticized as an 
“escape clause.” !? Another criticism noted that no reference was made to 
the right to own property, perhaps because of sub-section(e) of Section 16 
which encourages the development of collective forms of property. It was 
this Section which angered the propertied classes of the country; the UNP 
charged that “it makes a particular economic ideology a constitutional prin- 
ciple.” The supporters of the Constitution interpreted this as an attempt by 
the opposition to make a case for private property, and rejected it as against 
the spirit of the times. 


CONSTITUTIONAL COURT AND THE SPEAKER 


Section 48(2) of the Constitution, which in its basic content was similar 
to the Basic Resolution 22, states that “no institution administering justice 
and likewise no other institution, person or authority shall have the power 
or jurisdiction to inquire into, pronounce upon or in any manner call in 
question the validity of any law of the National State Assembly.”18 This Sec- 
tion, taken together with Sections 49, 52, 53 and 54, was confined to the 
interpretation of laws, and denied the right to inquire into, pronounce upon 
or call in question the validity of any law in the courts. Under the Soulbury 
Constitution, the courts exercised this power which, according to the authors 
of the new Constitution, delayed and sabotaged certain types of legislation. 
The bitter experience with the Official Language Act, which was challenged 
in the courts, was quoted in support of the withdrawal of “the powers and 
jurisdictions of courts in respect of the validity of laws.”!® However, it was 
decided to establish a Constitutional Court to advise the National State As- 
sembly on whether any provision of a bill brought before it was inconsistent 
with any provision of the Constitution. 


Section 54, in which Basic Resolution 29 is now incorporated, refers to 
the Constitutional Court to which five persons will be appointed for a term 
of four years. It further states that three members of the Court will determine 
any matter arising under sub-section 2 of this Section.?° The tenure of the 


*"Nadesan, op. cit., p. 34. 
48Section 48 (2) of the Constitution. 
*°J. A. L. Cooray, “Some Features of the Constitution,” Nation, May 12, 1972. 


"Qut of the five, a panel of three drawn by lot will constitute the Constitutional Court 
which will look into the question of repugnancy of proposed legislation. 
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judges of the Court (Section 56) is such that they can function during the 
full term. This could be a source of delay for a new Government which will 
confront a Court appointed by the previous Government. 


There are three ways by which a matter is referred to the Constitutional 
Court for decision. Section 54(2) states that “any question as to ‘whether 
any provision in a. Bill is inconsistent with the Constitution shall be referred 
to the Speaker for decision,” and “a question of inconsistency with the Con- 
stitution” can-be raised by the Attorney General, a leader of a recognized 
political party in the National State Assembly. or. by a group of members 
of the National State Assembly which constitute a quorum of the Assembly, 
and by any citizen who petitions to the Court. Both members.of the National 
State Assembly and the citizens have to raise the question of inconsistency 
within a week of the Bill being placed on the agenda of the National State 
Assembly. The adjudicating functions of the Constitutional Court, therefore, 
can be exercised only upon reference made to it by the Speaker, and the 
Court (Section 65) is expected to give the decision together with the reasons. 


The question has been raised whether the period of two weeks laid down 
in Section 65 is mandatory or directory, and whether there was a legal basis 
for the functioning of the Court after the lapse of the period of two weeks.?1 
Strictly speaking, the Constitutional Court consists of two courts—the per- 
manent Courts consisting of the five members and the three-member ‘Court 
chosen for the purpose of adjudicating the question at issue—and it is this 
latter Court which must give a decision within two weeks.?? This time limit, 
the authors of the Constitution thought, was necessary to prevent the Court 
from delaying for any extended period the passage of a proposed bill. Ac- 
cordingly the Constitutional Court was obligated to give a decision within two 
weeks, and the introduction of an amendment providing for an unlimited ex- 
tension of this period was considered contrary to the legislative power of the 
people exercised through the National State Assembly.’ 


The Constitution assigns a special role to the Speaker, which should be 
examined in the context of the Constitutional Court. A decision taken by the 
Constitutional Court on the basis.of Section 54(2) is binding on the Speaker. 
The Speaker, if advised by the Constitutional Court that there is “no question 
of repugnancy,” will allow the bill to proceed in the normal way. If the 
Court’s advice is in the negative, the bill requires a two-thirds majority to 
be passed. It is at the choice of the Government in power either to amend 
the bill or to follow the procedure laid down in Section 54.(4.). The require- 
ment that a two-thirds majority in the Assembly can override a decision of 
the Constitutional Court represents yet another safeguard against a possible 
erosion of the sovereign power of the National State Assembly. 


aN R. De Silva, “Constitutional Court and Peoples Sovereignty,” Nation, Dec. 
, 1972. 
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Section 49(3) categorically states that the Speaker’s certificate shall be 
conclusive for all purposes and shall not be questioned by or before any per- 
son or institution appointed or established for the administration of justice. 
This gives a special status to the Speaker. The “reference” by the Speaker 
to the Constitutional Court under Section 54(1) results in the suspension of 
proceedings in the National State Assembly in relation to the particular bill. 
These powers, in the course of the proceedings of the Second Reading of the 
Sri Lanka Press Bill, were interpreted as those giving authority to the Speaker 
to sit in judgment upon the proceedings of the Constitutional Court.** The 
Speaker’s Ruling on this occasion amounted to an attempt by the Speaker 
to function as an Appelate Court above the Constitutional Court, and this, 
in the eyes of the framers, was an usurpation of the powers of both the Con- 
stitutional Court and the National State Assembly. The precedence which this 
ruling created could be a weapon in the hands of a Speaker who is deter- 
mined to frustrate the legislative program of a Government. 


PUBLIC AND JUDICIAL SERVICES 


According to Section 106(1) of the Constitution, the responsibility for 
the appointment, transfer, dismissal and disciplinary control of State Officers 
rests with the Cabinet of Ministers, another significant departure from the 
principles of the Soulbury Constitution. The Public Service Commission 
(PSC), which was intended to function as an impartial body under the 
Soulbury scheme, has been replaced by a State Services Advisory Board, 
the composition of which is more or less similar to that of its predecessor.** 
Under the previous Constitution, the PSC functioned more in the form of an 
appendage of the Prime Minister, and it was this fact which interfered with 
its impartiality. The Cabinet, through the office of the Prime Minister, could 
interfere in the affairs of the Commission, and several cabinet ministers ad- 
mitted that pressure had been brought on the Commission in the case of 
certain appointments. The anomaly, however, was that neither the Prime 
Minister nor the Cabinet was answerable to the legislature on matters in- 
volving the functioning of the Public Service Commission. Even the Minister 
of Finance, under whom the subordinate public service functioned, dis- 
owned any responsibility for acts of the Commission, and this, along with 
the sacrosanct position assigned to the Commission by the Speaker, pre- 
vented discussion of any matter pertaining to the Commission by the legis- 
lature except on a substantive motion. 

It was this, and the need to have more Ministerial control over the public 
services which encouraged the framers to incorporate the provision that in 
future “the Cabinet of Ministers shall be answerable to the National State 
Assembly.”5 This, in effect, affords the members of the Assembly the op- 


28CA Debates, Vol. 1, No. 34, column 2861. 
“NSA Debates, Vol. 4, No. 14, column 3033. 
Section 106(1) of the Constitution. 
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portunity to query appointments, for which the Cabinet is wholly responsible. 
Under the old arrangement, the recruitment procedures, the constitution of 
services, delegation, transfer and dismissals were functions which came en- 
tirely under the purview of the Public Service Commission; they now fall 
under the Cabinet of Ministers and the Minister of Public Administration 
must both inform the Cabinet and assume responsibility for such matters 
before the National State Assembly. The Constitution enjoins the Ministry 
of Public Administration in Section 133(2) to function as the liaison be- 
tween the services and the Cabinet. The Minister of Public Administration 
will be in charge of the transitional matters relating to the public service, 
and this, by implication, means that he will be in charge of Public Admin- 
istration. 

The State Services Advisory Board (SSAB), which resembles the PSC, 
does not enjoy wide power because the Cabinet of Ministers exercises power 
relating to the appointment of Heads of Departments, other posts which 
strictly do not fall under this category and the delegation of powers of ap- 
pointment. For certain appointments, the SSAB can send in its recommenda- 
tions through the respective Ministry to the Council of Ministers. Under the 
Soulbury Constitution, the criticism was made that the PSC did not have 
the proper machinery to undertake disciplinary matters within the public 
service, resulting in a situation where officers could remain under inter- 
diction for years without disciplinary inquiries, In order to rectify this situa- 
tion, the SSAB was created to function in an advisory capacity to the Council 
of Ministers. The SSAB under Section 118(2) will make recommendations 
on matters pertaining to dismissal and disciplinary control to the respective 
Minister who will exercise his power. 

Under the previous Constitution, there had ‘been no appeal beyond the 
PSC; but this is now changed by Section 118(3) of the new Constitution. 
According to this Section, there is the right to make a single appeal against 
such an order, and the Council of Ministers enjoys the power either to “con- 
firm or vary in any manner such order of dismissal.”*® An order of dismissal 
taken by an officer to whom this power has been delegated by the SSAB can 
become the subject of a single appeal to the Board, against which yet another 
appeal can be made to the Council of Ministers. All this indicates that the 
Cabinet of Ministers has overall control on all matters pertaining to the 
public services, and the only innovation has been the establishment of two 
Boards to deal with recruitment, promotions and deployment, and dismissals 
and disciplinary control. The Constitution provides no safeguards against 
the partiality of these Boards, and it was this which opponents saw as the 
abandonment of the principle of neutrality of the public service and the re- 
turn in effect to a “spoils system.”2? A deviation from this position, however, 
would have gone against the spirit of the Constitution. 


**Section 118(3) of the Constitution. 
"CA Debates, Vol. 2, No. 11, column 892. 
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Chapter XIV entitled “Administration of Justice” consists of 11 Sections; 
Section 121 (1) deals with the creation of institutions for the administration 
of justice, and the existing judicial institutions, including the Court of Ap- 
peal established in 1971, will be allowed to function, mutatis mutandis, under 
the Constitution. The Constitution of India followed a similar procedure. 
Sub-section 3 of this Section refers to the establishment of the highest Court 
of Appeal, the equivalent of the Privy Council, and this is perhaps the only 
addition to the system of courts in Sri Lanka. In fact, Basic Resolution 33 
recognized the need to continue existing laws, and this, as pointed out by the 
Minister of Constitutional Affairs, meant the continuation of the existing 
system of courts,.?8 He also gave an assurance that judicial precedents could 
be used by the future judicial system, and these two factors constituted a 
safeguard against the possible erosion of judicial power. 


The Basic Resolutions referred to the independence of the judiciary, and 
this has been incorporated in Section 131 which has been devised to mini- 
mize the fear expressed in relation to “investing a legislative Assembly with 
the judicial power of the people” under Section 5 of the Constitution. The 
role of the National State Assembly, as the repository of judicial power, was 
justified under its role as the supreme instrument of state power. The Min- 
ister of Constitutional Affairs argued that “this power cannot be left else- 
where” in the name of independence of the judiciary.?? Another criticism 
was directed at Section 122 (2) which said that any judge may be removed 
by the President upon an address of the National State Assembly. The orig- 
inal provision relating to the removal of judges incorporated in the Basic 
Resolution 20(2) was amended, and Section 129(3)} stated that such a 
motion for removal “shall be placed before the Assembly only if the Speaker 
was provided with a report from the Judicial Services Advisory Disciplinary 
Board, and adherence to this procedure made the Assembly answerable to 
the people.” 


Section 125(1) referred to the Judicial Services Advisory Board consist- 
ing of five members, four of whom will be appointed by the President. The 
Chief Justice is to be the Chairman of the Board, which can make recom- 
mendations to the Council of Ministers on recruitment, procedures for ap- 
pointment, etc. Section 126(4) included a provision that “the Cabinet of 
Ministers shall table in the National State Assembly the name of the person 
appointed and the reasons for not accepting the recommendations of the 
Judicial Services Advisory Board.” This was an important new safeguard 
against any form of discrimination. The Judicial Services Disciplinary 
Board, consisting of three members with the Chief Justice as its Chairman, 
was expected to forward through the Minister of Justice a report to the 
Cabinet of Ministers on matters falling under its powers of dismissal. The 


CA Debates, Vol. 1, No. 33, column 2781. 
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relationship between the Cabinet and the judiciary was criticized, and an 


attempt was made to draw a distinction between the Cabinet and the Prime 
Minister in respect to the powers embodied in Section 126 of the Constitu- 


tion. The Cabinet, the framers maintained, means the Prime Minister, who . 


advises the President on appointments, and this therefore was not a deviation 
from the convention followed under the old Constitution. The improvement, 
however, was in the “answerability for such appointments before the As- 
sembly” by the Ministers. 


LANGUAGE AND THE CONSTITUTION 


The language problem has agitated legislators in Sri Lanka for the past 
twenty years, and a controversy arose over the need to afford recognition to 
language laws passed by the legislature since 1956. Language problems 
created numerous difficulties for the Constitution-makers, in part because 
of the obstinate attitude adopted by the Tamil Federal Party. Basic Resolu- 
tions 11, 12 and 13, which referred to both the language of legislation and 
the official language, are now incorporated in Chapter 111 with an additional 
section dealing with the language of the Courts. Basic Resolution 12(a) and 
(b) referred to the recognition of the Official Language Act No. 33 of 1956 
and the Tamil Language (Special Provisions) Act No. 28 of 1958. 


Several amendments were proposed which sought to provide “parity of 
status” for both Sinhala and Tamil,’ but the framers opposed them on the 
ground that the constitutionalization of the 1956 and 1958 Acts provided 
a reasonable solution to the language problem. The Tamils argued that mere 
incorporation of these two Acts in the Constitution was no solution to the 
problem.*! The Tamil Federal Party, which adopted the same position, was 
criticized by the framers on the grounds that it had “agreed with the UNP 
in 1965 to keep Sinhala as the official language and language of the Courts 
in the Northern and Eastern provinces.”°? The Minister of Constitutional Àf- 
fairs, quoting from the debate on the Regulations under the Tamil Language 
(Special Provisions Act) 1966, argued that the FP had recognized Sinhala 
as the only official language throughout the country, and that the language 
provision embodied in the Constitution did not represent a departure from 
this position. They argued that, in fact, more concessions have been written 
into the Constitution. For instance, under Section 9 there will be a Tamil 
translation of every law enacted in Sinhala, and Section 10(1) referred to 
the desire on the part of the Government to translate all written laws into 
Sinhala and Tamil. 


Section 11(1), which dealt with the language of Courts, categorically 
stated that “the administration of justice shall be in Sinhala throughout Sri 


°°CA Debates, Vol. 1, No. 31, column 2516. 
31S. Nadesan, op. cit., p. 84. 
32GA Debates, Vol. 1, No. 31, column 2529. 
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Lanka,” and it was this provision which angered the English-educated pro- 

-_pertied classes and the lawyer class of the Tamil community. The legal pro- 

‘fessionals and the FP opposed this provision, ignoring the provisions in- 

-corporated in Section 11(1) under which laws will be enacted to empower 
courts in the Eastern and Northern provinces to conduct their proceedings 
in Tamil. It is also provided that pleaders may use Tamil in Court proceed- 
ings, not only in the courts of the Northern and Eastern provinces, but in 
any court of the island. There is a division of opinion among the Tamil com- 
munity as to whether these concessions are worthy of recognition, and its 
dissatisfaction with the language provisions in the Constitution will inject 
fresh enthusiasm into the ranks of the Federal Party. 


HEAD oF STATE 


Section 19 of Chapter VII, like Article 52 of the Constitution of India, 
states that “there shall be a President of the Republic of Sri Lanka who is 
the Head of the State.” The functions and powers of the President, as de- 
fined in Section 21, indicate that there has been no departure from those 
exercised by the Governor-General under the old Constitution. It can be 
presumed, therefore, that the practices and conventions which governed the 
powers and functions of the Governor-General will be adhered to in the 
future. Sections 98, 99 and 100 of Chapter XIII clearly state the conditions 
under which a dissolution can be effected, and Section 99(2) states that the 
Prime Minister must recommend a dissolution within 48 hours of rejection 
of the Budget or of the passage of a Vote of No-Confidence in the Govern- 
ment. In such an eventuality, if it occurs at the first session of a National 
State Assembly, the President may reject the advice of the Prime Minister 
and decide not to dissolve the National State Assembly. The role of the 
Governor-General in the two dissolutions of Parliament in 1959 and 1960 
influenced safeguards provided in Section 100(1). 


The procedure adopted in the appointment of the President became a sub- 
ject of debate at the Constituent Assembly. Some of the amendments would 
have converted the office of the President to that of a constitutional dictator- 
ship. J. R. Jayawardene, the Leader of the Opposition, moved a ten-point 
amendment which contained such things as that (a) he shall be the executive 
power of the State, (b) that he shall be elected by the entire nation by uni- 
versal franchise, and that (c) he shall preside over the Council of Ministers. 
The framers opposed this amendment on the ground that it derogates popular 
sovereignty as exercised through the National State Assembly and that it 
would create at the apex of the State two powers, the Prime Minister and the 
President, counterposed to each other but each drawing its power from the 


88This amendment was seconded by R. Premadasa, a former Minister. W. Dahanayake, 
a former Prime Minister, supported the main principles of the amendment, but the UNP 
could not reach unanimity on the question. 
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same source; the sovereign people. Basic Resolution 15, which was incor- 
porated in Section 27(1), obligated the President to act on the advice of the 
Prime Minister. According to Section 26(1), the President holds office for 
a period of four years, and sub-section 2 referred to the conditions under 
which the office of the President falls vacant. Of the five conditions laid down 
in this sub-section, the last two referred to the role which the National State 
Assembly can play on this matter under which it can act on a resolution of 
no-confidence against the Piisident proposed by the Prime Minister or in- 
troduced by one-half of the total membership. This represented a clear indi- 
cation of the fact that both the Prime Minister and the National State As- 
sembly can initiate the process of removal, and this would prevent a deadlock 
between the President and the Prime*Minister under most conditions. 


‘i 
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CONSTITUTION AND STATE 


The Constitution of Sri Lanka aims at the establishment of a Socialist? 
State, and the Principles of State Policy reinforce this objective stated in the“ 
Preamble. This aim reflects the impact of the ideology which guided the 
framers, reflecting the aspirations of the people. Section 2 of Chapter 1, 
which “states that “Sri Lanka is a unitary State,” was written into the Con- 
stitution as a safeguard against the separatist tendencies of the Tamil Federal 
Party, and illustrated the commitment of the authors to the principle of 
unitarism in Government.*4 Chapter 11 states that “Buddhism shall be given 
the foremost place,” and this semi-theocratic character is a third feature of 
the constitutional system. The same section says that “it shall be the duty of 
the State to protect and foster Buddhism while assuring to all religions the 
rights guaranteed under fundamental rights and freedoms,” and this is secu- 
lar in inspiration. These basic features of the State are likely to remain-intact 
for a considerable length of time because of the special procedure laid down 
in Section 51, which requires a two-thirds majority for their amendment. 
This injects great rigidity into the Constitution. ; 


The working of the Constitution of Sri Lanka, which is an adequate in- 
strument for the purpose of the establishment of a socialist democracy, does 
not depend wholly upon the nature of the Constitution. The Constitution can 
provide only the organs of State, and the factors on which the working of 
those organs of State depend are the people and political parties set up 
as their instruments to carry out their aims in politics. 


*4See CA Debates, Vol. 2, No. 5. 
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